TO 

by DAVID L 

The transition to multiple-Ike insurance 
companies is perhaps the most significant 
change of the past decade in property and 
casualty insurance. Prior to this, insurance 
companies in the United States often were 
limited in their transactions to one major 
kind* or "line", of insurance. Now the op- 
posite characteristic pervades the industry 
with most insurance carriers writing widely* 
diversified types of protection against the 
uncertainties of property and liability loss. 

Despite this fact, multiple-line insurance 
has been subjected thus far to very little 
rational study. The only other book pub- 
lished to date on this important topic is a 
revision of a former casualty insurance text, 
The scope and rapidity of the changes dur- 
ing the 1950's has made multiple-line in- 
surance a new subject, descrying of research 
which analyzes the broadened insurance 
company operations. In effect, this publica- 
tion is the first major attempt to examine 
the development and far-reaching results of 
the tendency toward product diversification 
in Insurance. 

The very newness of the application of 
the multiple-line technique in a single In- 
surance corporation makes imperative a 
sound treatment of its background and de- 
velopment Part I indudes the study of the 
long heritage of the multiple-line principle, 
Part 11 centers on the objectives and legal 
procedures which have made multiple-line 
insurance companies possible. 

Part III is an illustration of the impact 
of multiple-line insurance. Statistics are de- 
veloped for the early multiple-line insurance 
companies and compared to the property- 
casualty industry as a whole. Numerous fac- 
tors prevent exact analysis, and the dangers 
of imputing all these changes to multiple- 
line operations are underscored * 

The transition to multiple-line insurance 
companies, and its study, will be a continu- 
ing and significant process, during the pre- 
sent decade. 
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FOREWORD 



THE trend toward multiple-line insurance operations is one of 
the most significant developments of this century in the prop- 
erty-casualty insurance field. Until the last decade or so nonlif e 
insurance companies were compelled by law to confine their 
transactions to those 'lines" of insurance that fell exclusively 
in one or the other of two legally defined categories of insur- 
ance. The statutory barriers to the writing of insurance within 
both broad categories of risks have now been swept away, and 
insurance carriers are taking advantage of their new freedom to 
provide widely diversified types of protection against property 
and liability risks. The changes that were wrought in the organi- 
zational structures and operating practices of insurance compa- 
nies in adapting to this broadened scope of underwriting con- 
stitute the subject matter of this volume. 

The author begins his treatise with an examination of the 
heritage and background of the multiple-line concept. He then 
traces the evolution of multiple-line authority as evidenced in 
modification of existing statutory, judicial, and administrative 
restraints. He next considers the changes in company organiza- 
tional and financial structures that were necessary to accommo- 
date the expanded scope of activity. The impact on such major 
functions as underwriting, rating, sales, claims, and investments 
are considered in turn. Finally, an attempt is made to measure 
the effectiveness of multiple-line operations. 

This is the eleventh volume of the "Studies" series published 
by the Foundation and represents the doctoral dissertation of 
David Lynn Bickelhaupt prepared at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania under the auspices of the Foundation. 

A native of upstate New York, Dr. Bickelhaupt received his 
B.S. degree from the University of Pennsylvania and his M.S. 
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degree from Columbia University, the former in 1951 and the 
latter the following year. After a few years in the insurance 
business he returned to the University of Pennsylvania under a 
Huebner Foundation grant to pursue a Ph.D. degree. At the 
conclusion of his graduate work, he accepted a position as As- 
sistant Professor of Insurance at Georgia State College of Busi- 
ness Administration. He is presently Associate Professor of In- 
surance at The Ohio State University and Executive Secretary 
of the Griffith Foundation for Insurance Education, which is ad- 
ministered at that institution. 

The nature of the purposes for which the Foundation was 
created preclude it from taking an editorial position on contro- 
versial insurance theories or practices. It does not, therefore, de- 
tract in any way from the quality of this volume to state that the 
findings of fact and conclusions derived therefrom are those of 
the author and not of the Foundation. 

DAN M. McGiLL 

Executive Director 
Philadelphia 
February, 1961 



PREFACE 



MULTIPLE-LINE insurance has been used with increasing fre- 
quency during the past decade in order to describe combina- 
tions of the traditional fields of property and casualty insurance. 
So popular has the expression become that its use carries with it 
the danger of misunderstanding. Its meanings, its heritage, its 
objectives, its requirements and its impact all deserve close study 
in order to avoid misinterpretations in its use during this new 
era of insurance. 

In some cases multiple-line insurance has been represented to 
bring automatically such widespread benefits as to transcend all 
discussion of its pitfalls. In other areas it has been implied that 
the multiple-line trend has brought only problems, without com- 
pensating advantages. Neither view is proper. This research 
undertakes to obtain a clear, rational investigation of the transi- 
tion to multiple- line insurance companies. 

The change has been a major one. Where the practice has been 
for a century to write a single "line" of insurance in each com- 
pany, the task of a typical property or casualty company has ex- 
panded today to the writing of diversified kinds of insurance by 
a single insurance corporation. The rapidity of the transition has 
created multiple-line insurance as a new subject, and its very 
newness makes imperative a sound treatment of its background 
and development. 

After discovering the source from which multiple-line com- 
panies have emerged, it is essential to study the legal environ- 
ment of the states in which the transition has occurred. The legal 
procedures lead to perusal of some of the changes which have 
come about since the advent of multiple-line insurance compa- 
nies. The impact has so many ramifications that only one area can 
be studied here, and the change in financial structures of the com- 
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panics has been selected in order to indicate the significance of 
the transition. 

One warning underlies this research. The conclusions are lim- 
ited by the multitude of factors involved in the changes, and be- 
cause the transition is a continuing, not a completed, process. 
Multiple-line companies are here, but mono-line practices still 
persist throughout the industry. It is to be expected that this com- 
bination of diverse ideas and applications will continue for many 
years to come. This provides both the reason for difficulty in 
exact analysis, and the reason for the continued necessity for 
study of the transition to multiple-line insurance companies. 

No author may take sole credit for "his" publication. Most 
authors should take only major credit, with careful acknowledg- 
ment to the many persons who have made their work possible. 
Many authors should take little or no plaudits for accomplish- 
ments which belong primarily to others. I suspect I belong below 
the "most" and perhaps uncomfortably close to the "many" 
category. 

Patrons, saints, and sinners all belong to the world of writing, 
My economic "patron" was the S. S. Huebner Foundation for In- 
surance Education, which granted me a fellowship for graduate 
studies at the University of Pennsylvania. 

This was the impetus and means by which I was able to leave 
three years of business experience behind, and aim for the field 
of teaching. In making this choice I was prompted by the knowl- 
edge that all progress in insurance comes through greater under- 
standing. As information and recognition of insurance grows, 
so shall its "problems" diminish. This statement applies not only 
to the industry of insurance, but just as forcefully to the teaching 
of insurance. I fear no unemployment in my lifetime, however, in 
the fulfillment of the great needs in insurance education. 

The psychological "saints" in this publication are my parents, 
family, and associates. Not many persons have enjoyed the free- 
dom and encouragement to make decisions which I have had. 
I shall always be thankful for the complete understanding with 
which my parents and my wife Lee (and unknowingly, my three 
children) have accepted financial sacrifices in order that I may 
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pursue long-range goals. A list of their other contributions would 
include all the desirable attributes o patience, health, and good 
cheer with which they have overcome my human frailties of dis- 
couragement, frustration, and latent sense of humor. 

To my academic associates I owe much which should be ac- 
knowledged. The recognition of the need for study in the ex- 
panding subject of multiple-line insurance appeared first in sev- 
eral conversations with the late Dr. Clarence A. Kulp, Dean of 
the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. Many hours of 
valuable help and consultation came from other members of the 
faculty of the Insurance Department at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, especially Dr. Harry J. Loman, Dean of the American In- 
stitute for Property and Liability Underwriters, and Dr. Dan M. 
McGill, Executive Director of the Huebner Foundation. Dr. 
Clyde M. Kahler, who was my principal supervisor, handled the 
trials and tribulations of a new author with timely tact, tenacity, 
and technique. 

The final portions of this study were completed in 1958-59, 
while I was teaching in Atlanta at Georgia State College of Busi- 
ness Administration. I could not have accomplished what I did 
there without the friendship and encouragement provided by my 
colleagues in the insurance department Dr. Kenneth Black, Jr., 
Chairman of the Department, Dr. John W. Hall, Dr. Stuart 
Schwarzschild, and Curtis L. Varner. 

Miss Mildred A. Brill, Administrative Assistant in the Hueb- 
ner Foundation, provided helpful assistance in proofreading and 
preparing the final manuscript for publication. 
^ If patrons, saints^ and sinners complete the necessary acknowl- 
edgments, I alone belong in the class of "sinners" for whatever 
errors and omissions exist in this publication. Though uninsured, 
they are hereby accepted in their entirety by the author. 

D. L. B. 

Columbus, Ohio 
March, 1961 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 

INTRODUCTION 

THE GENERAL impact of the combination of the traditional fields 
of property and casualty insurance into a single company's oper- 
ations is seen today in nearly all aspects of property and liability 
insurance. The multiple-line concept is hailed enthusiastically as 
the technique by which insurance can achieve modern economies 
and efficiency. It is also berated, just as vehemently, as the cause 
of many of today's major insurance problems, from changes in 
policy forms and rating to such dilemmas as how to obtain ade- 
quate capital, maintain uniform statistics, train new personnel 
and revise company organizations. 

NATURE OF MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE 

Whether considered as a cause or a solution to specific current 
insurance problems, multiple-line aspects of insurance have be- 
gun to occupy a prominent place in insurance literature. Rational 
study of its origins, purposes, legal environment, and effects is 
justified by its importance throughout the fields of insurance. 
The acceptance of all-lines insurance as a distinct method of op- 
eration for many insurance company groups combining the three 
major areas of property, liability, and life insurance offers further 
up-to-date evidence of the probable direction of the future growth 
of multiple-line ideas. 

The most enlightened viewpoint from which to consider mul- 
tiple-line insurance is that which views today as but part of a 
transition period. The historical approach of thinking by 'line'* 
for each of the classes of property and liability insurance has been 
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replaced by the approach which looks at insurance other than life 
insurance as a single industry, one with many common purposes 
and problems. This kind of thought Ms provided the impetus for 
what many persons refer to as "the multiple-line concept" 1 and 
"the multiple-line trend/' 

The changes have been evolutionary in nature, beginning many 
years ago and increasing in intensity during the past decade. In- 
deed, sometimes the trend has appeared to be more revolutionary 
than gradual and orderly. After a study of the historical back- 
ground of these developments, however, one finds the roots of the 
changes deeper than expected. A long period of transition ap- 
pears, from the early American use of broad charters, to the late 
nineteenth-century's concentration on the benefits of complete 
specialization by one company in a single line of insurance, to 
the current opposing philosophy that diversification into many 
kinds of insurance can bring a company many important advan- 
tages. 

The transition is far from complete in most areas. It is because 
one finds himself today in the middle of this change to multiple- 
line thinking that this study necessarily includes the develop- 
ments leading up to this era, the methods by which companies 
have adjusted to it, and the changes in one specific characteristic 
within a multiple-line company, its financial structure. 

In studying multiple-line insurance it is important to define 
and delimit carefully the terms used. All-lines insurance has al- 
ready been described as different from multiple-line insurance. 
The all-lines approach to insurance includes life insurance as 
jvell as property and liability insurance. Multiple-line insurance 
:omprises only the systemJb}LJghidb^^ 
along wi^onejor mpre tr adiripnal casualty lines. 

The simplicity of this differentiation of these two general areas 
}f insurance is left behind when one considers more detailed 
neanings of separate parts of the term "multiple-line insurance/' 
For example, this general expression may include or be confused 
easily with similar words such as multiple-peril insurance, mul- 

1 W. D. Winter, "The Multiple-Line Concept," Examination of Insurance Com- 
(New York Insurance Department), Vol. I (1953), pp. 527-62. 
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tiple-line insurance policy, multiple-line insurance company, mul- 
tiple-line insurance company group, multiple-line insurance un- 
derwriting, or multiple-line insurance rating. Each of these terms 
will offer great possibility for serious confusion unless it is de- 
fined precisely. 

Multiple-peril insurance is a broad expression referring to any 
combination of several different perils in the writing of one in- 
surance contract, or in the writing of business by one insurance 
company. When two or more hazards are included in the cover- 
age of one policy it becomes a multiple-peril insurance policy. A 
multiple-peril insurance policy is not always a multiple-line in- 
surance policy, for the hazards combined may be all within one 
insurance line such as fire. The Extended Coverage Endorsement 
is multiple-peril in nature, but not multiple-line because it does 
not go outside the fire insurance field in its coverage. All mul- 
tiple-line insurance contracts are necessarily multiple-peril, but 
the reverse is not true. Similarly, a multiple-peril insurance 
company may not be a multiple-line insurance company, as ex- 
emplified by a company which writes liability, workmen's com- 
pensation and fidelity insurance. In order to be classified as a 
multiple-line insurance company, a single company must be writ- 
ing insurance in at least one part of both the traditional fire and 
casualty fields. 

Steam boiler insurance contracts of the nineteenth century com- 
bined at an early age some direct property insurance and some 
liability protection, though they are usually classified entirely as 
casualty policies. Some early examples of true multiple-line insur- 
ance policies were the Bankers' Blanket Bond, and the Jewelers' 
Block policies of the 1920's. 2 Other examples of contracts com- 
bining the two historical fields of fire and casualty insurance 
were the Personal Effects Floater and the Personal Property 
Floater. Both of these had appeared in their introductory forms 
by the early 1930's. 3 The Combination Automobile Policy became 



. H. Rodda, Inland Marine and Transportation Insurance (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958), pp. 223-237. 

B J. E. Pierce, Development of Comprehensive Insurance for the Household 
(Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1958), pp. 46-50. 
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known to many policyholders in the 1940's, and the Homeowners 
Policy is one of the best and most popular of the current examples 
of such multiple-line insurance policies. 

An essential distinction is that between a multiple-line insur- 
ance company and a multiple-line insurance company group, This 
research is in general limited to multiple-line insurance compa- 
nies, which involve only one single company or corporate identity 
writing both property and casualty lines of insurance. The defini- 
tion is later outlined in further detail in the survey of leading 
multiple-line insurance companies. Only those companies licensed 
to write fire, marine, and all the "major" kinds of casualty insur- 
ance are included in this study. Major lines of casualty insurance 
have been determined for these purposes as (1) workmen's com- 
pensation, (2) fidelity and surety, (3) liability, and (4) burglary 
and theft insurance. 

Workmen's compensation and liability insurance are both ma- 
jor categories of casualty insurance from the standpoint of pre- 
mium volume, while fidelity and surety and burglary and theft 
are less significant premium-wise. These last two, however, are 
well noted for their significance with respect to casualty insurance 
principles and are relatively more important in terms of premiums 
than such other casualty lines as glass, boiler and machinery, 
elevator, animal, and credit insurance. Accident and health in- 
surance is a fairly large sector of casualty insurance premiums, 
but has been excluded here because of its dose relationship to life 
and personal forms of coverage. 

Classification of $8.38 billion of fire and casualty insurance 
premiums for the year 1955 (written by 450 companies licensed 
to do business in New York State) shows the following per- 
centages of premiums written in the various classes of insurance: 4 



4 The New York Insurance Report (New York Insurance Department) , Vol. II 
( 1956) , Table 6a and 6as. Calculation of the same percentages from the latest avail- 
able data in the 1958 New York Insurance Report (Business of 1957) shows minor 
changes in the percentages. Liability increased 2 per cent and multiple-line, and 
accident and health, premiums by 1 per cent each. Marine and miscellaneous groups 
decreased fractions of 1 per cent of total net premiums written of $9.82 billion. 
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1. Liability (including automobile) 30% 

2. Fire and allied coverages 24% 

3. Automobile and aircraft physical damage 16% 

4. Workmen's compensation \\% 

5. Ocean and inland marine 5% 

6. Accident and health 5% 

7. Fidelity and surety 3 % 

8. Homeowners and multiple-line 1% 

9. Burglary and theft 1 % 

10. All other classes (each less than 1%) 2% 

Total I0 o% 

Since the New York Insurance Code permits 5 a fire insurance 
company to write the classes of insurance noted in (2) and (3) 
above, the addition of powers to write classes ( 1 ) , (4) , ( 5 ) , and 
(7-9) creates a ''multiple-line insurance company" according to 
our definition. This includes all the major casualty classes which 
were individually more than one per cent of total premium, ex- 
cept accident and health insurance. 

Some companies which write fire but no marine lines, or fire 
plus some casualty but lack a major casualty line, are in a sense 
multiple-line insurance companies. They are, however, excluded 
here as being only "partial" rather than "full" multiple-line in- 
surance companies. 

A multiple-line insurance company group may be similar in 
some respects to a multiple-line insurance company. The differ- 
ence lies in the fact that the former involves more than one com- 
pany, with some kind of common ownership, management or 
reinsurance arrangement among the corporations. Historically, 
these groups, or "fleets" as they are commonly called, appeared 
in the 1920's and 1930's. 

"Combination" policies issued jointly by the companies of a 
group were used to consolidate various related hazards such as 
the automobile liability and physical damage perils into a single 
contract. This was a type of multiple-line insurance policy which 
preceded actual legal authority for a single multiple-line insur- 
ance company to issue such a contract. It remained for multiple- 

5 New York Insurance Law, Chapter 678, Laws of 1948 amended Sec. 341 (l) 
by adding subsection (e) to permit this, and other pertinent sections of the Code 
were similarly amended. 
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line legislation in the states, culminating in New York's mul- 
tiple-line insurance law in 1949, to permit the first widespread 
appearance of single companies that wrote policies including 
several lines, either in one combined contract or in several policies 
of insurance. 

Multiple-line insurance underwriting means the acceptance 01 
rejection of the entire contract of protection for both propert) 
and liability perils on the basis of the over-all experience anc 
qualifications of the proposed risk. This term may also include 
multiple-line insurance rating, since rating often is included a; 
one of the several functions of the whole procedure of underwrit- 
ing in an insurance company. When used in connection with the 
rating processes of a multiple-line insurance company multiple- 
line insurance rating should be reserved for the determination oi 
rates on a multiple-line insurance policy by application of com- 
mon rating criteria to all the lines combined in the contract. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE 

The significance of multiple-line insurance today is seen nol 
only in the scope of the literature pertaining to the topic but ir 
the premium figures for the new multiple-line insurance policies 
In the few short years since 1950 in which these policies hav< 
been available, the written premiums have jumped to a leve 
which clearly establishes multiple-line insurance as one of th< 
fastest growing areas of property and casualty insurance. 

Growth in this field was so rapid that statistics in the earl] 
1950's were not uniform from company to company and state 
to state. The premiums for many of the combined policies wer< 
allocated to the traditional fire and casualty lines, or put in mis 
cellaneous classifications. Any close comparison among the dab 
for the years 1950 to 1955 is almost impossible because of in 
consistencies which make the interpretations worthless. 

The first year for which any useful multiple-line premium dab 
are available in the New York Insurance. Report is 1955. Adding 
together 1955 premiums classified as "Homeowners" ($13 mil 
lion) and ''Multiple-line, not otherwise classified" ($72 million) 
shows that even at this date sales of multiple-line insurance to 
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taled over $85 million. 6 This was substantial growth for a type 
of insurance whose sales in 1950 were negligible. 

In 1956 the Convention Annual Statement clarified the method 
of reporting multiple-line premiums and established two stand- 
ard categories of "Homeowners-Multiple-periF' and "Commer- 
cial-Multiple-peril premiums." These two classes accounted for 
$195 million in premiums in 1956: 370 stock companies wrote 
$149 million of "Homeowners-Multiple-peril" and 214 stock 
companies wrote $16 million of ''Commercial-Multiple-peril/' 
while 172 mutuals did $28 million in business of the former 
class and 24 mutuals did $2 million in premiums of the latter 
class. 7 

In 1957, the latest year for which statistics are now available, 
these two classifications of multiple-peril 8 policies included $269 
million of net written premiums: 420 stock companies wrote $195 
million of "Homeowners-Multiple-perir and 264 stock insurers 
issued $26 million of "Commercial-Multiple-peril" contracts; 
while 191 mutual organizations wrote $46 million of "Home- 
owners-Multiple-peril and 64 mutuals had $2 million of pre- 
miums classified as ''Commerdal-Multiple-peril" insurance. 9 

Comparisons of the 1956 and 1957 premiums are insufficient 
for complete and proper statistical indication of trend, but the 
growth between these two years in terms of number of companies 
and premiums is substantial. Premiums increased $74 million in 
one year, or 30 per cent over 1956 volume. 

PURPOSE AND CONTENT 

Purpose 

It is the purpose of this research to analyze the legal procedures 
and changes in the financial structure of multiple-line insurance 



York Insurance Report, Vol. II (1956), p. 8lA. 

1 Best's Aggregates and Averages (Alfred M. Best, Inc., 1957), pp. 115, 187. 

8 Note that even in this standard source for insurance statistics, the use of the 
term "multiple-/****/" prevents us from determining specific "multiple-line pre- 
miums. See discussion on page 5. 

* Besf s Aggregates and Averages, op. ch,, 19,58, pp. 115-16, 187. 
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companies during the transition to multiple-line insurance. In 
order to do this, a detailed study of thirty-five multiple-line in- 
surance companies is included. A comparison is made of the 
experience of these individual firms with the results as seen in the 
property and casualty insurance industry as a whole. The identifi- 
cation of these trends, the reasons why they occurred, and their 
significance to the companies and industry should facilitate an 
understanding of the important and fast-growing changes seen 
in the multiple-line trend of insurance today. 

Another objective is to trace the transition of insurers to mul- 
tiple-line authority. This is a subsidiary purpose, but one of great 
importance in obtaining a true insight into the primary changes 
in multiple-line insurance. The purposes and techniques of the 
different methods which have been used to change to operations 
on a multiple-line basis should resolve the question of how and 
why multiple-line insurers appeared in property and casualty 
insurance. 

The changes in the financial structure of the companies deserve 
emphasis. This area is singled out as a basic one in which some 
relatively complete results are discernible and worthy of analysis. 
Choice of this major objective requires research and understand- 
ing in at least three other aspects of multiple-line insurance. 

First is a working knowledge of the development of the mul- 
tiple-line principle. This concept is the foundation of the subject. 
Although multiple-line insurance is a widespread reality of only 
the past decade here in the United States, the principle of its 
method of operation is one with substantial pertinent history. A 
study of the origins of multiple-line ideas helps give one a proper 
perspective of the multiple-line situation today. 

The legal authority by which companies are chartered and 
licensed to do a multiple-line business is a second significant 
corollary to the primary objective of this work. It is by means of 
rather long and gradual changes in the laws of the states that 
multiple-line insurers can now be formed throughout the United 
States. The majority of this multiple-line legislation, however, 
occurred in the decade between 1945 and 1955. 

Unfortunately, uniformity is not found among the steps and 
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methods taken by the states to permit multiple-line insurance. 
In order to show the differences clearly, the changes in the laws 
of typical states are noted, rather than a complete enumeration 
of the peculiarities of the entire fifty-two jurisdictions in which 
multiple-line laws have now been adopted. One exception is the 
capital and surplus requirements for multiple-lines, which are so 
important that a complete chart of the standards of all the states 
is included. 

Third, the how and why of the transition to multiple-line in- 
surance companies are important topics. When an insurer changes 
from mono-line to multiple-line operation, it undoubtedly has a 
number of reasons for its decision. An investigation into the 
causes and objectives of the transition to multiple-line insurers 
may be especially significant when they are compared with the 
results of the changes. 

Content 

The content of this study will be limited by a number of defi- 
nitions which have already been set forth in the early part of this 
chapter. The scope of inquiry shall not include life insurance, for 
example. The inclusion of life insurance in the topic to embrace 
what is now commonly termed "all-lines insurance*' is unneces- 
sary. The combination of life and property insurance is a separate 
trend, distinct in many ways in its own history, purposes, tech- 
niques, and results. 

Study of multiple-line insurance is limited to the legal and 
financial organization because research into many of its far- 
reaching results would be impossible here. The impact on such 
important operations as underwriting, rating, marketing, person- 
nel, claims and statistics are omitted because all these areas are 
now undergoing a rapid and vascillating series of continuing 
adjustments. 

Multiple-line company groups are excluded as far as a study of 
the effects upon them are concerned. In the development of some 
multiple-line companies, these "fleets" played an important part, 
so some mention is made of their part in the background of mul- 
tiple-line insurance. The legal authority which permitted these 
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groups of companies, the techniques of changing to such group 
operations, and the financial effects of the transition all vary in 
many respects from the situation when one corporation alone 
embarks upon multiple-line operations. 

One further limitation on the content of this research is that 
"partial" multiple-line insurance companies are not included in 
the survey of the financial results. Such companies, which lack 
some of the licensing powers to write fire, marine, or one of the 
"major" casualty lines of insurance, would add an incongruity 
into the interpretation of the results of multiple-line insurance. 
Since it is necessary to limit any survey to as specific an area as 
possible, the exclusion of these ''partial" multiple-line companies 
is warranted. This step should increase the homogeneity of the 
group of multiple-line insurance companies surveyed and add to 
the clarity and significance of the study. 



Chapter 2 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MULTIPLE-LINE PRINCIPLE AND LAWS 



THE MONO-LINE "AMERICAN" SYSTEM 

To UNDERSTAND today's customary ideas in this era of "multiple- 
line thinking" 1 about insurance one must be familiar with the 
historical setting from which the concepts have been developed. 
Just as the study of history adds to our knowledge of current 
events, research into the growth of the multiple-line principle 
should provide us with a deeper cognizance of how and why the 
trend has appeared in the United States. 

Foreign Experience and Colonial Insurance Companies 

Brief mention of experience in foreign countries is necessary 
here. The most startling information gained from comparison of 
U.S. with foreign multiple-line ideas is the generalization that the 
United States is the only country which prohibited an insurance 
company from having and using multiple-line writing powers. 
Bohlinger and Morrill, in their report on "Insurance Supervision 
and Practices in England" for the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment found that England has long permitted one company to 
write insurance in several of the various fields, such as fire, life, 
motor vehicle, liability, and marine insurance. Several sections of 
the report made in 1948 stated that the British system of doing 
business through multiple-line agents, policies, and companies 



1 E. H. Carson, "Multiple-line Thinking," Address before the 52nd Annual 
Convention of the Texas Association of Insurance Agents, Fort Worth, Texas, May 
13, 1950, p. 1. 

13 
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might have some merit for United States insurance operations. 2 
With this background of thought about foreign insurance, it is 
perhaps a surprise not to find all early colonial insurance com- 
panies in the United States starting off on a multiple-line basis. 
The oldest insurance company in America (1752), The Phil- 
adelphia Contributionship for the Insuring of Houses from Loss 
by Fire, exemplifies the early desire for a company to confine its 
business to a narrow field. This company's Deed of Settlement 
restricted it not only to fire insurance, but to fire insurance on 
brick or stone homes within a ten-mile radius of Philadelphia, and 
homes which did not have trees planted before them in the street. 3 
Apparently these limitations of the scope of its business were 
at least partially the result of the organizers' choice, for at that 
time there were no statutory requirements. Not long afterward, 
in 1787, the Baltimore Fire Insurance Company was chartered 
for general insurance purposes, 4 and in 1794, the Insurance 
Company of North America received a charter permitting it to 
do fire and other types of insurance, including marine and life. 5 

Early 1 SCO's Voluntary Acceptance of Mono-Line Organization 

Most early American insurance companies were confined vol- 
untarily to one 'line" of insurance. Early charters were granted by 
legislative enactment and oftentimes broad powers were granted 
when requested from the legislatures. Two other early companies 
are noted as having extensive powers in their charters. Connecti- 
cut granted the equivalent of multiple-line charters in 1819 to the 
Aetna Insurance Company, and in 1869 to the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company. 6 

Though apparently not prohibited in company charters or 

2 A. J. Bohlinger and Thomas C Merrill, Insurance Supervision and Practices 
in England (New York Insurance Department, 1948), pp. 9, 73, 79. 

3 Nicholas B. Wainwright, A Philadelphia Story (Philadelphia: W. F. Fell Co., 
1952), p. 82. 

4 R. C. Buley, The American Life Convention (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1953), Vol. I, p. 29. 

5 F. C. Oviatt, "Historical Study of Fire Insurance in the United States," Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 
(September, 1905), p. 335. 

6 Proceedings of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 1914, 
pp. 3, 4. 
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by legislation of the early nineteenth century, such full powers 
as were granted in these cases were rarely used. North America, 
for example, ceased its very small life insurance business in 18 17. 7 
The Baltimore Fire Insurance Company never wrote life insur- 
ance, and the Aetna incorporated a separate life company in 
1853. 8 

Both the public and the companies seemed to want restricted 
areas of operation for insurance. Many limitations appeared, due 
to a desire by the incorporators to set forth precisely the lines of 
business and geographical limits of the company. The reasons 
for this are not capable of exacting proof, but it is logical to 
conclude that the early start of the mutual companies, which were 
usually small and local in nature, had some effect. Stock com- 
panies were forbidden in America by English law before 1776. 
The Act of Parliament of 1719 gave a monopoly of stock insur- 
ance to the Royal Exchange and London Assurance and this was 
extended to the Colonies in 1741. 9 

Venture capital for stock companies was also reduced after 
the New York conflagration of 1835, and mutual plans pre- 
dominated for many years thereafter. The lack of capital and the 
small size of many of the early insurance companies of all legal 
types were probably major factors in this widespread acceptance 
of the "American System" of mono-line insurance company 
operations. Extensive operations, either geographically or in more 
than one kind of insurance, were looked upon as a weakness 
which would bring failure to overventuresome companies. 

The use of multiple-line powers in the sixty years from 1799 
to 1859 was free from any statutory restrictions. Patterson calls 
this "the stage of publicity and periodical reports." 10 The public 
and company attitude proved sufficient to keep most companies 
within one field of insurance until regulation by the states firmly 
established the mono-line practice. 

7 Marquis James, Biography of a Business (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1942), 45. 

8 R. C. Buley, op. cit., pp. 29, 50. 

9 Ibid,, p. 27. 

10 E. W. Patterson, The Insurance Commissioner in the U.S. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1927), p. 525. 
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Late 1 800's Regulations Enforcing Mono-Line Practices 

Statutes. Up to the late 1800's the mono-line principle was 
enforced largely by public opinion and company desire for spe- 
cialization within one or very closely related lines of insurance. 
The era of legislative regulation began with the classification and 
restriction of insurers' powers in New York's first general insur- 
ance law in 1849. 11 This began the principle of separation of 
powers among marine, first, inland marine, and life insurance. 
The first real supervision came later, in 1858, with the establish- 
ment of an insurance department in New York State. 

The separation of insuring powers by classes of insurance con- 
tinued, and the tendency was to narrow the broader classifications 
in some cases. New York's Superintendent Miller suggested 
strongly in 1871 that life insurance companies should not be 
allowed to do any accident or casualty (mostly accident at this 
time) business. 1 ^ Other states followed this lead as their insurance 
departments became effective regulators of the insurance business. 

Statutory restrictions on multiple-line insurance began in most 
states with the simple division of all insurance into three major 
classes or lines of insurance. These were fire, marine, and life. 
Casualty insurance started in the late 1800's and became a fourth 
major category in the twentieth century. In recent years, the divi- 
sion between fire and casualty was the main problem of multiple- 
line insurance. In the late 1800's, however, the laws of the state 
concentrated upon separating the major existing lines of fire, 
marine, and life insurance. A company applying for a charter 
under the corporation laws then had <r> 1 it-nit its scope of business 
to one of these three lines. 

In most states this applied to older companies which had to 
renew their charters periodically, as well as to new corporations. 
A few companies were still exceptions (such as Aetna and Trav- 
elers), having perpetual charters granted directly from the state 
legislatures in the more lenient states. Generally, however, the 

11 Examination of Insurance Companies (New York Insurance Department, 
1953), Vol. II, p. xv. 

12 Proceedings of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 1914, 
p. 4. 
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general incorporation laws of the states were applied, and conse- 
quently, most companies wrote insurance only on a mono-line 
basis in the late 1880's. 

With New York state setting the pace, most other states "com- 
partmented" the various lines by statutes forbidding one company 
to write more than one line of business. This was considered to be 
a protection to the public, preventing a company from risking its 
assets in unfamiliar kinds of insurance. New York's pattern was 
followed voluntarily by many states, since New York was a lead- 
ing insurance state and one of the earliest to have effective legis- 
lation. 

The Appleton Rule. The Appleton Rule was significant in 
the widespread control which New York State exercised in later 
years over the underwriting powers granted insurance companies. 
Strict enforcement of the mono-line principle followed from this 
edict, as proclaimed by Deputy Superintendent Appleton about 
1900. 13 It applied to all companies that wished to obtain a license 
to do business in New York, which made its tenets inescapable for 
all the important companies throughout the United States, 

Three parts of the rule provided that to be licensed in New 
York: (1) domestic companies could not do outside of New 
York any insurance which they were prohibited from doing in the 
state, (2) foreign and alien companies could not do in New 
York any insurance prohibited to domestic companies and, (3) 
foreign and alien companies could not do outside New York 
any business prohibited to New York companies. 

The Appleton Rule thus prevented out-of-state insurers with 
any multiple-line powers in the charters and license from their 
home state from doing business in New York, unless they first 
agreed not to use any of the broader powers anywhere. Its pur- 
pose was to enforce mono-line operations and to aid in supervision 
through financial requirements for the lines of insurance where- 
ever they were written. 14 The danger of a small fire company 
impairing its solvency by adding new untried casualty lines in the 

13 C. A. Kulp, Casualty Insurance (New York: Ronald Press Co., 1957), 
p. 554; and Examination of Insurance Companies, op. cit. f Vol. I, p. 528. 

14 Examination of Insurance Companies, op, cit., pp. 6061. 
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early 1900's was probably a major consideration at that time. The 
extraterritorial application of the rule also removed "a competi- 
tive advantage . . . which was held by companies licensed in states 
which permitted much broader writing powers." 15 

The effect of forcing other states to accept the rigid division of 
companies into the fire, marine, and life fields was that even if 
another state did not limit its companies to mono-line operations 
by statute or rulings, such companies had to become single-line 
insurers in order to enter New York State. Because of the Apple- 
ton Rule it was the New York Insurance Law which caused in 
many of the States the continued use of laws which required 
mono-line companies, until a later trend appeared toward mul- 
tiple-line legislation. This important edict became a part of the 
New York statutes in 1939, in Sections 42 (3), (4) and (5) of 
the 1940 Code. It continued to be an important regulator of 
underwriting powers until New York itself permitted complete 
multiple-line companies in 1949. 

EARLY MULTIPLE-LINE IDEAS 

Advocates and Evidences of Early Multiple-Line Interest 

Strangely enough, it was during this same period of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century that early records are found advo- 
cating multiple-line operations. In 1853 the British House of 
Commons lauded the benefits of multiple-line insurance. 16 In 
1860 the first New York Insurance Report by Superintendent 
Barnes urged multiple-line legislation, 17 and in 1891 a committee 
of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners added 
its recommendations for laws to permit multiple-line operations 
by the companies. 18 

15 Legislative Document No. 70, 1949, State of New York, "Report of the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Insurance Rates and Regulation" (Albany: Wil- 
liams Press), p. 76. 

16 S. S. Huebner, "Multiple-line Insurance Pros and Cons," Journal of Ameri- 
can Insurance, February, 1926, p. 11. 

17 R. Murphy, "Progress in Multiple-Line Powers Legislation," Eastern Under- 
writer, September 16, 1949, p. 44. 

18 Proceedings of the N.C.I.C., 1891, pp. 6, 53. 
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Another N.C.I.C. committee, in 1904, passed a motion for 
consideration of 'whether insurance companies should be per- 
mitted to transact any other business." 19 Interest and debate con- 
tinued throughout the first two decades of the 1900's. In 1911 
Connecticut granted a multiple-line reinsurance charter to a re- 
insurance company. Life companies began to expand into health 
and accident lines, and the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany even obtained the power to write liability insurance. 20 Com- 
missioner of Insurance Hardison (Massachusetts) recommended 
simplification of the kinds of insurance enumerated in the various 
state laws, and cited examples of the extreme differences in the 
capital requirements required by such legislation. 21 A committee 
appointed for study of this problem was formed, but developed 
little interest until 1914, when the famous Hasbrouck-Mansfield 
debate over the pros and cons of multiple-line insurance was 
recorded in the 1914 Proceedings of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 

1914 Hasbrouck-Mansfield Debate and Its Effects 

An article on ' 'Reinsurance and Retrocession" by W. Hotch- 
kiss, a former New York Superintendent, brought the multiple- 
line debate to the forefront. 22 This article contained an analysis 
of the foreign reinsurance market, including its widespread use 
of multiple-line techniques. 

Two papers, in further discussion of Hotchkiss' presentation, 
were offered by Hasbrouck and Mansfield. Hasbrouck, a New 
York judge, opposed multiple-line operations in his article en- 
titled "Combination Policies." He warned of the dangers of mul- 
tiple-line: concentration in large companies, disasters ruining 
these great centers of insurance, impossible expense allocations to 
the various fields of insurance, slow liquidation proceedings of 
the varied enterprises, and the loss of the benefits of specializa- 
tion. 23 He concluded that we should not abandon the American 



d,, 1904, p. 137. 
d., 1914, p. 4. 
d., 1910, pp. 82-93. 
bid., 1914, Appendix, pp. 168-76. 
**lbid. t pp. 161-68. 
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classes of insurance, nor permit reinsurance, nor permit reinsur- 
ance companies to do a multiple-line business. 

Mansfield, Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut, reached 
the opposite decision in his paper, advocating that both direct- 
writing and reinsurance companies be free of the American re- 
strictions on the classes of insurance written. His recommenda- 
tion was for abandonment of the rigid classification regulations, 
but not of all government supervision. Included in his reasoning 
were these arguments for multiple-line insurance: (l) the Euro- 
pean system has worked well, (2) New York and Connecticut are 
approaching multi-field operations in permitting many different 
types of casualty perils to be written by one company, (3) regula- 
tion will not be more difficult, if a "miscellaneous" statement 
blank is used for reports to the state government annually, (4) 
the conflagration hazard can be alleviated by setting up a separate 
reserve for such a contingency, (5) the law of averages will help 
loss experience, and (6) greater reinsurance facilities will help 
the surplus line problem. 24 

It is interesting to note that following this renewed interest in 
multiple-line insurance the Wisconsin legislature one year later 
removed practically all restrictions on the classes of insurance that 
could be written by one company in that state. 25 New York, too, 
for the first time had a bill introduced which would allow rein- 
surance on a multiple-line basis. 26 Also noted at this period is one 
of the earliest and best examples of a "multiple-line insurance 
policy" combining what were formerly separate fire and casualty 
perils into a single policy form. This was the Bankers' Blanket 
Bond which was given legislative approval in New York in 
1915. 27 

In 1920 the N.CI.C. again discussed the advisability of a com- 
mittee to study a uniform classification of companies and stand- 
ard ways of authorizing new lines of insurance. Not much beyond 



1914, pp. 13, 14. 

1915, p. 21. 
1914, p. 13. 

27 E. H. Carson, "Multiple-line Evolution," Address before the 52nd Annual 
Convention of Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, Hot Springs, Virginia, 
June 16, 1950, p. 1. 
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discussion resulted, however. A recommendation for a law to 
permit insurance in lines not specifically included in the laws 
appears in the 1923 Proceedings?* Classification continued as a 
topic for unfinished business until 1926, when a subcommittee 
was appointed. 29 Two years later, reports from this group were 
indefinitely postponed. 30 

Simultaneously, other N.C.I.C. committees were working on 
different multiple-line topics. A "Multiple-line Subcommittee" 
was appointed in 1920 to study widened coverages. This con- 
sisted of three men: Mansfield, Stoddard, and Whitman. It was 
combined a few years later with a 1923 Multiple-Line Subcom- 
mittee on Laws and Legislation, headed by Commissioner Monk. 
Its first report, in 1924, favored broad jewelers, householders', 
and automobile owners' policies, and this report was adopted by 
the entire N.C.I.C. Convention. 31 Interest dwindled, though, and 
action was not forthcoming at that time. In 1926 the topic of 
widening of coverages was "laid on the table" and no further 
action resulted. 32 

MARINE INSURANCE-A CONTRAST OF MULTIPLE-LINE 
ADVANCE AND RECESSION 

1922 Mode/ Marine taw of the District of Columbia 

Perhaps the greatest multiple-line advance of the 1920's was at 
the federal level, where a House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries initiated a bill (H.R. 175) in 1921 designed to help 
put the U.S. shipping industry on a par with that of competing 
nations following World War I. Two reports by S. S. Huebner 
during the work of this committee voiced strong criticisms of the 
American system of mono-field insurance. The ''Report on the 
Status of Marine Insurance in the United States" advanced the 
recommendation of the Committee to have the states remove their 



** Proceedings of the N.C.I.C., op. at., 1923, p. 3. 
**lbid. t 1926, p. 3. 

30 ibid., 1928, p. 14. 

31 Ibid., 1924, pp. 3, 6-9, 37. 

32 ibid., 1926, p. 77. 
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restrictions on the kinds of insurance written. It also cited the 
advantages of British marine companies in writing practically all 
kinds of insurance as: (1) reducing overhead, (2) enabling the 
company to meet full insurance needs, and (3) offsetting bad 
results of one line by the good results in others. 33 

In his second article, "Report on Legislative Obstructions to 
the Development of Marine Insurance in the United States," 84 
Huebner traced the history of marine insurance restrictions and 
answered objections to multi-field operations in the United States. 
These disadvantages and his comments about the validity of the 
objections were summarized in these five points: 

(1) Greater supposed safety to the public through mono-line insur- 
ance was a false objection to multiple-line insurance. This argument 
missed the real advantage of diversified activities in the reduction of over- 
head and other expenses. 

(2) The assets of the various business classes of insurance were not 
subjected to great hazard, but were better protected by the increased capi- 
tal and surplus available. 

(3) Catastrophe hazard was not increased any more than in the case 
where marine lines were added to fire, as was then permitted. 

(4) One line's failure would not necessarily hurt a multiple-line com- 
pany's reputation unless poor management judgment was used in entering 
multiple-line operations. Even here the counterbalancing of various lines 
should aid the results, as seemed to be true in the case of English com- 
panies. 

(5) Complaints by specialized companies of possible ruinous com- 
petition from multiple-line insurance companies was a private, not an 
economic objection. 

The bill 35 proposed by the Senate Committee on Commerce 
was adopted and became known as the Model Marine Law of the 
District of Columbia. Section 3 defined the classes of insurance 
and permitted an insurance company to choose any one of five 



33 S. S. Huebner, Report on the Status of Marine Insurance in the United State* 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1920), pp. 30, 79- 

34 S. S. Huebner, Report on Legislative Obstructions to the Development of 
Marine Insurance in the United States (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1920), pp. 36-39. 

35 Senate 210, 67th Cong., May 7, 1921. 
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sets of insuring powers. These allowed a company to write: (1) 
fire and marine business, or (2) life and accident and health, or 
(3) all casualty except credit, or (4) credit, or (5) all classes 
except life insurance. 

Other recommendations were the keeping of separate and 
distinct funds for each class of insurance, and the principle "of 
increasing the capital and surplus requirement of a company as 
it enlarges the classes of insurance written." 36 This act could have 
been a great impetus to multiple-line insurance. It was, however, 
effective only in the District of Columbia and such other states as 
saw fit to adopt it. Since New York and all the other important 
insurance states failed to make this model law a part of their 
state insurance codes, in a direct manner the law had only a negli- 
gible effect. 

The Model Marine Law had a much wider indirect effect. It 
was an important means of bringing forth the subject of multiple- 
line insurance at that time. Numerous sources in the years 1920 to 
1922 carry references to the hearings and discussions of this law. 
The National Convention of Insurance Commissioners appointed 
a Special Marine Committee which held widely advertised hear- 
ings, and its report and uniform marine insurance law were 
adopted by the Convention. 37 

Much interest continued, and it is hardly mere coincidence that 
the chairman of this Committee, Superintendent Stoddard of 
New York, included in his 1924 Report one of the best and most 
concise arguments up to that time for multiple-line insurance. He 
contrasted the American and British systems; noted the success of 
British companies and branches; explained the disadvantages of 
the arbitrary bases separating fire from casualty companies; rec- 
ommended specific amendments to the law to permit multiple- 
line companies; and denounced the " tendency on the part of those 
responsible for the laws to tell business interests what kinds of 
insurance coverages they may have rather than to provide the 
kinds of insurance that legitimate business needs." 38 

36 Huebner, op. cit., p. 39. 

37 New York Insurance Report, 1923, Part I, pp. 16-17. 
3 Ibid., 1924, Part I, pp. 12, and 13-15. 
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Obstacle to Group Operations 

Legal restrictions on multiple-line insurance continued in the 
"American System" throughout the early 1900's. Not only was 
the formation of multiple-line insurance companies blocked by 
legislation in the United States, but multiple-line insurance com- 
pany groups as we know them today were also prohibited in most 
states prior to 1923. New York State Statutes forbade the owner- 
ship of one American insurance company by another until that 
time. 39 U.S. branches of foreign companies could own and man- 
age both fire and casualty branches, however, and some took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to gain business and experience in 
the various lines of insurance. 

Early Inland Marine Insurance Agreements 

The growth of inland marine insurance in the 1920's added 
another problem to the area of company underwriting powers. 
Fire companies, marine companies, and casualty companies all 
wrote part of the fast-growing insurance of inland transportation 
perils. The theft hazard was a source of contention between 
casualty and marine companies, for each type of company in- 
cluded this coverage in some of its policies. 

To clarify the situation, the Casualty-Marine Agreement of 
1930 was signed by most of the important companies in these 
fields. This was the first of four different agreements between 
1930 and 1933 which limited companies' underwriting power 
by defining the kinds of insurance and policies permitted for each 
insurer. 40 The Casualty-Marine Act defined the areas of writing 
of insurance on merchandise for casualty and marine companies. 
That companies wanted to limit their powers voluntarily and 
perpetuate the practice^dflntono-line insurance here in the United 
States is seen in this Act, and the other agreements mentioned in 
succeeding paragraphs. 

After a number of jurisdictional problems over ' 'floater" in- 

39 Chapter 606, Laws of 1923, amended Sec. 16 of the Insurance Law to permit 
this. 

40 A. C. Charles, "Historical Background and Definition of Inland Marine 
Insurance," Paper given at American Bar Association, Chicago, Illinois, August 24, 
1943, pp. 1-28. 
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surance policies involving movable goods wherever they were 
located, marine companies limited their underwriting powers 
again in 1931. The Inland Marine Underwriters Association 
defined each signatory company's authority to write these broad 
"floater" coverages. 

The fire insurance companies also began to worry about the 
encroachment of inland marine insurers into the field of insurance 
on fixed location risks. Though a fire company could write both 
fire and marine perils (since 1910 41 in New York State), some 
companies were writing in just one of these -lines. Therefore, 
numerous questions arose as to whether a marine or fire company 
should write protection for semimovable property, such as that 
located in one place ordinarily, but sometimes moved. Theatrical 
properties, temporary structures, bridges and tunnels, goods in 
storage, etc., all provided conflicts in the underwriting powers of 
these fire and marine companies. 

The early 1930's brought many such problems for the fire, 
marine, and casualty insurers. The third agreement to limit 
powers occurred in 1932 when the American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters formed a special "Marine Committee" to help in 
the interpretation of marine insurance powers as conflicts of 
jurisdiction among the companies arose. 

T/ie Nation-Wide Definition of Insuring Powers 

The "Marine Committee" was of importance for only a short 
time. A number of N.A.LC conferences and discussions in 1932 
and 1933 resulted in the much broader and more significant 
agreement known as "The Nation- Wide Definition of Insuring 
Powers." This limited the power of marine companies to write 
business in the field of inland transportation risks to five specific 
types of policies. In effect it was a reallocation of powers, naming 
certain areas within which marine companies could write policies. 
In doing this, it both widened the definite powers of these com- 
panies and narrowed the likely extension of their business into 
the fire and casualty insurers' fields. 

Most states adopted the Nation- Wide Definition in their in- 
surance laws so that its effect went outside the mere voluntary 

41 New York Insurance Law, Chapter 168, Laws of 1910. 
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agreements among the companies that became signatories of the 
Definition. The general result of this agreement was to put inland 
marine companies into only the defined types of insurance, thus 
strengthening the traditional American system of "compart- 
menting" of the kinds of insurance which had started to disinte- 
grate with the rapid growth of inland transportation. A Joint 
Committee on Interpretation and Complaint was set up to handle 
any future problems, and this served well as a self-governing body 
for the companies. The next decade found American companies 
operating under almost as strict a mono-line principle as ever 
before. 

In a sense at this time American insurance companies were 
entering an era of "partial" multiple-line underwriting. Marine 
companies were permitted to write inland marine forms, many of 
which were multiple-line in nature, including at least two separate 
perils heretofore reserved to fire and casualty insurers. Early 
limited forms of the Personal Effects Floater combined fire, theft, 
and other perils in a multiple-line policy, and Personal Property 
Floaters, as mentioned earlier in this chapter, appeared as stand- 
ardized and comprehensive multiple-line contracts in 1931. The 
"P.P.F." as originally introduced was later defined in an addition 
to the Nation- Wide Definition as a policy which could be written 
by a marine insurance company. 

It has been said that the Nation- Wide Definition should not be 
used to limit marine insurance or the development of new cov- 
erages. Rather, it should be a partial list of policies generally 
acceptable as inland marine insurance. 42 Regardless of the intent 
of the Definition, it is plain that, in addition to the permissive 
nature of its definitions, its underlying philosophy was and is a 
limitation of underwriting powers of marine companies. The 
1950 Amendment states its purpose as the exercising of authority 
over the definition and interpretation of underwriting powers. 43 

With the advent of multiple-line legislation in the various 
states, some writers feel that the Nation- Wide Definition has 

42 Bradford Smith, "The Inland Marine Definition Today," Address before the 
New Jersey Chapter, C.P.C.U., October 15, 1953, p. 9. 

43 Article 4, Sec, 1, 19.50 Amendment to the Nation-Wide Definition. 
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become less important. 44 Since these multiple-line laws permit 
marine companies to obtain broad charter powers in other lines, 
the significance of the Definition in limiting marine companies to 
specific types of insurance appears to have diminished. In the 
1953 Amendment the official title was shortened and clarified to 
"The Nation- Wide Marine Definition," and it was stated that the 
Definition "shall not be construed to restrict or limit in any way 
the exercise of any existing insuring powers granted under chart- 
ers and licenses whether used separately, in combination, or 
otherwise." 45 Thus, the new definition changed its emphasis to 
one explaining the classes of insurance considered to be marine 
for regulatory purposes. The old definition had limited insuring 
powers of the marine companies. 

For those marine companies that have obtained multiple-line 
charters and licensing powers, the limitations of the Definition 
on writing powers through interpretation of what are proper 
marine or inland marine insurances are ineffective. It is, however, 
more important today in other aspects of company operations 
than the underwriting powers. In such areas as rating, the ques- 
tion of what is a marine insurance policy has become even more 
crucial as the states' rating laws in fire and liability lines have 
been tightened. Marine contracts remain outside of these regula- 
tions. 

The apparent contradiction of these simple statements which 
suggest both an increasing and a decreasing significance of the 
Nation- Wide Definition is explained by such qualifications. Its 
importance is increasing in some areas while decreasing in others. 
A similar antithesis is expressed by a well-known figure in mul- 
tiple-line insurance when he calls the Definition both "an action 
to limit competition" and "one of the most potent factors in 
advancing the movement to grant multiple-line underwriting 
powers." 46 



44 Examination of Insurance Companies, op. czt., Vol. II, p. 70. 

45 C E. Tomlinson, "Business Contracts," Journal of Insurance, September, 
1957, p. 51. 

46 John A. Dfemand, "Growth Industry?" Paper presented before the Insurance 
Federation of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois, March 29, 1957, p. 8. 
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FORCES BEHIND THE ERA OF MODERN MULTIPLE-LINE 
LAWS IN THE STATES 

The growth of multiple-line legislation by the states was pre- 
ceded by two trends: (1) the formation of insurance company 
groups or "fleets" in the 1920's and 1930's, and (2) the appear- 
ance of a number of companies that gave strong support in the 
1940's to the idea of one company writing business in all property 
and liability lines. 

Insurance Company "Fleets" 

Company group operation will be mentioned here only briefly, 
for this concerns a type of " multiple-line operation" that is not 
conducted through "multiple-line companies" with broad writing 
powers, which are emphasized in this research. The group method 
of doing business has its own history and its own purposes, and 
deserves its own separate study. 

For example, since 1923, when they were legally permitted to 
do so, some insurance companies in New York State have been 
tied together by stock ownership. Oftentimes this was done for 
purposes that were completely unrelated to multiple-line com- 
pany goals. Groups were formed of several fire companies, with- 
out any casualty affiliates. Some of these resulted from the desire 
of companies to avoid agreements which limited the number of 
agents in a particular territory, but not the number of companies 
that would be formed to increase the number of agents. Aviation 
groups have been formed for underwriting and rating advantages 
not a part of the general multiple-line company trend. A casualty 
company might add another separate casualty company, merely 
to enter a new casualty line which appeared profitable. The quest 
for additional profits, which is common to all proprietary business 
enterprises, may lead to subsidiary companies within the same 
"line," or it may cut across lines of insurance as it did when the 
true "multiple-line insurance company" appeared in the late 
1940's. 

If one feels that the multiple-line company trend is just part of 
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an extension of this multiple-line company group trend, it would 
be logical to think that the number of "fleets" would have de- 
creased following the introduction of laws permitting single 
multiple-line companies. However, Figure 1 indicates that this 
is not true, for stock company groups increased from 108 in 1948 
to 128 in 1957, an increase of 17%. Many states permitted the 
formation of multiple-line companies during this whole period. 
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FIG. 1. Number of stock fire and casualty companies and stock company 
groups, 1929-1 957. 
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Company group operations are still popular, though the multiple- 
line objective of company groups before 1949 is no longer neces- 
sarily the primary purpose. Perhaps multiple-line groups are 
being formed as a method of entering new fields of insurance 
gradually, or the fleets are desired for other purposes such as use 
for the introduction of new marketing methods. 

The number of individual stock fire and casualty companies is 
also shown on Figure 1 for comparison. The number rose from 
340 in 1948 to 367 in 1957, an 8 per cent increase. Note that the 
number for the last five years appears to be stabilized at about 360 
companies. The end of the group trend for multiple-line purposes 
has led no doubt to some mergers and a decreasing number of 
companies. Other factors have apparently caused new company 
formation to more than offset this decrease. 

N.A.LC. "Diemand Committee" 

One of the landmarks in the history of multiple-line insurance 
was the creation in 1943 of the "Multiple-line Underwriting 
Committee/' appointed by President Harrington of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. This subcommittee of 
the Laws and Legislation Committee is known as the Diemand 
Committee because John A. Diemand of the Insurance Company 
of North America served as its chairman. It is also sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Harrington Committee. 

Seven other committee members, including "William D. Winter 
of the Atlantic Mutual, joined together in 1944 in submitting a 
report to the N.A.LC. This recommended gradual change from 
the American mono-line laws to "partial" and eventually com- 
plete multiple-line authority. The adoption of this report by the 
N.A.LC. 47 and its recommendation to the Commissioner of each 
state for the embodiment of its principles in state laws permitting 
multiple-line companies was a major victory for the supporters 
of broad charter and licensing powers. 

Let us look at some of the reasons this committee was formed. 
Basically, its reason for existence stemmed from the Commis- 



w Proceedings of the N.A.LC., 1944, p. 125. 
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sioners' desire to see if broad multiple-line laws would be in the 
public interest. Would the public benefit from having companies 
secure and use widespread underwriting powers in both fire and 
casualty lines of insurance? No doubt encouragement for this 
study had come to the Commissioners from specific individuals 
and companies who had either public, private, or a combination 
of both reasons for wanting multiple-line companies in their 
states. 

Although recognizing that a sudden departure from the more 
or less rigid classification system of kinds of insurance in the 
United States would probably result in chaos, the Committee 
noted that multiple-line operations were far from completely 
new. It pointed out that Massachusetts already permitted mul- 
tiple-line insurance outside of the United States; that Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin allowed reinsurance of all kinds of 
insurance; that the Wisconsin and Connecticut legislature per- 
mitted multiple- line charter powers; and that multiple-line oper- 
ations were common in many company group and " combination 
policies/' 48 

Still it did not urge complete multiple-line underwriting pow- 
ers immediately. Rather, it suggested five specific areas in which 
laws were needed to encourage gradual changes through "par- 
tial" multiple-line companies before full powers in all property 
and casualty lines were granted. 

The five recommendations of the Diemand Committee and 
the reasons expressed for each are briefly set forth: 49 

(1) Multiple-line insurance outside the United States U.S. insur- 
ance companies should be permitted to do a multiple-line business out- 
side the United States, in order to permit them to compete on equal terms 
with alien companies. 

( 2 ) Multiple-line reinsurance An insurance company should be able 
to write any and all forms of fire, marine, casualty, and surety reinsurance. 
This excludes life and annuity insurance. Its purpose is to help expand the 
American reinsurance market. 

(3) Automobile insurance An insurance company should be able to 
write all the automobile liability and physical damage perils in one policy. 

48 Ibid., "Report of the Multiple-Line Underwriting Committee," p. 2. 
Ibid., pp. 2-6. 
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The reason for this is that the automobile owner prefers one policy (as 
indicated by the popularity of the "combination automobile policy'') and 
is better served by it than by many separate policies. 

(4) Aircraft insurance Any company should be able to write all air- 
craft hazards, both liability and physical damage. The purpose of this is 
as stated in (3 ) , as well as a desire to create as large as possible an aviation 
market in insurance for the postwar aviation growth here in the United 
States. 

(5) Personal Property Floater A company should be able to insure 
an individual's personal property (except vehicles and business property) 
against all risks of loss in one policy. States should permit this type of 
policy in the writings of any company fire, marine, or casualty. 

It should not be inferred that there was unanimous support, 
even for "partial" multiple-line insurance laws, at the time of the 
Diemand Committee Report. In fact, a written criticism of the 
Report followed in June, 1944, from the Insurance Executives 
Association and the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. It became known as the Williams Report, and pre- 
dicted chaos under multiple-line underwriting. The criticisms of 
the five recommendations were general, such as statements that 
American insurance is so busy with domestic insurance that the 
right to multiple-line foreign business is unnecessary, and the 
flat denial of the advantages of multiple-line reinsurance, auto- 
mobile, and aircraft policies. 50 

Effect of the S.E.U.A. Decision 

The major trend, however, was gradually developing. An 
impetus to action came with the South-Eastern Underwriters' 
Association case, decided by the U.S, Supreme Court, which ad- 
vised the state insurance legislators that the federal government 
could and would provide federal legislation in whatever areas of 
insurance the states failed to supervise adequately. Superintend- 
ent Dineen of New York said this case ''has thrown into bold 
relief" 51 multiple-line underwriting. He commented on the in- 

50 John A. Diemand, "Developments in Comprehensive Property-Casualty In- 
surance," Journal of the American Association of University Teachers of Insurance, 
Vol. XIII, No. 1 (March, 1946), pp. 60-61. 

51 New York Insurance Report, Vol. I (1946), "Multiple-Line Underwriting," 
p. 44a. 
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consistency of laws which permit one company to write such 
diverse lines as surety and workmen's compensation lines, but not 
fire and casualty insurance. One of the first important relaxations 
of the Appleton Rule appeared when he permitted an out-of- 
state casualty company in 1945 to write the Personal Property 
Floater in its home state. He did this under the discretionary 
power granted him in Section 42 (5) of the New York Insurance 
Law. 52 

As the mid-1940's came, a number of states began to enact the 
five recommendations of the Diemand Committee. Some states 
adopted just one, others several, and many states sanctioned all 
of these steps to "partial'* multiple-line underwriting. Industry 
leaders, fearing federal insurance legislation unless adequate 
multiple-line laws were enacted by the states, encouraged that 
this legislation be adopted before the Public Law 15 moratorium, 
which followed the S.E.U.A. case, was ended in 1947. 53 

"PARTIAL" AND "FULL" MULTIPLE-LINE LEGAL AUTHORITY 

"Partial" Multiple-Line Laws by the States 

Thus the first sustained period of progress toward the legisla- 
tive breakdown of the "American System" of mono-line insurance 
companies occurred. The Diemand Committee's reports provoked 
much discussion and general interest in the advantages of per- 
mitting companies gradually to enter multiple-lines in five areas. 
The S.E.U.A. decision provided a shock to the state legislatures, 
showing them the need for immediate action on these recommen- 
dations in order to establish proper regulation by the states over 
the growing desires of the companies and the public for broader 
policies. 

The experience of New York State in the trend toward "par- 
tial" multiple-line underwriting is pertinent because it is such 
an important insurance state, both from the standpoint of the 

52 Mid., p. 46a. 

53 John A. Diemand, "Approaching the Deadline," Paper given before the 
Maryland Association of Insurance Agents, Baltimore, Maryland, November 21, 
1946, p. 5. 
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amount of insurance written and from the aspect of its influence 
on the insurance laws of other states. In a sense its situation with 
regard to multiple-line laws was typical, for the Appleton Rule 
discouraged many states from progressing toward multiple-line 
legislation at any faster rate than New York. Generally, most 
of the states acted quickly to permit these first basic deviations 
from mono-line practices. 

New York State's steps to permit "partial" multiple-line un- 
derwriting as recommended by the Diemand Committee occurred 
between 1945 and 1947. The first major step was Superintendent 
Dineen's initial use of the discretionary power of Section 42(5) 
to allow an out-of-state casualty company to write the Personal 
Property Floater in its home state. In doing this he commented 
that Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
many other states had amended their insurance laws to allow the 
P.P.F. policy, so that "New York now finds itself in a position 
where its basic policy is the exception rather than the rule." 54 

In 1946 two parts of the Multiple-line Underwriting Commit- 
tee's recommendations Numbers (2) and (5) as previously 
listed were enacted into law in New York. Permission was 
given companies licensed to do business in New York to write 
reinsurance on a multiple-line basis, 55 and to write the multiple- 
line Personal Property Floater policy. 56 Both these laws became 
effective on July 1, 1946. 

The remaining three sections recommended (1), (3), and 
(4) by the Diemand Committee became law in 1947, but did 
not become effective until January 1, 1948. This legislation per- 
mitted multiple-line business outside the United States 57 and 
multiple-line automobile and aircraft insurance policies. 58 

The Diemand Committee gave several progress reports in the 
years 1944 through 1947, the 1947 report indicating a substantial 



54 Legislative Document No. 70, State of New York, 1949, "Report of the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Insurance Rates and Regulation" (Albany, N.Y.: 
Williams Press), p. 81. 

55 Chapter 669, Laws of 1946, New York State. 

56 Chapter 262, Laws of 1946, New York State. 

57 Chapter 677, Laws of 1947, New York State. 

58 Chapter 678, Laws of 1947, New York State. 
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number of states had by then adopted most of the "partial" mul- 
tiple-line underwriting laws as suggested by the Committee. 59 In 
1948 the Industry Committee and the Committee on Multiple- 
Line Underwriting were discharged by the N.A.I.C, their pur- 
pose of obtaining "partial" multiple-line legislation largely hav- 
ing been achieved throughout the states. 60 

Three other general suggestions which were included in this 
crucial report are of interest: (l) that companies should be per- 
mitted to write comprehensive householders' insurance in one 
policy combining the fire, theft, and liability perils (further study 
of this was recommended); (2) that "an attempt be made to 
standardize the definitions of the various kinds of insurance"; 61 
and (3) that if any state forbids insurance companies to use in its 
state the broader powers it has in its own state, the advantages of 
multiple-line powers would be substantially nullified. 

Though these recommendations were in addition to the Com- 
mittee's main purpose of obtaining "partial" multiple-line writ- 
ing powers for American companies, they are noted here as early 
evidence of progress in these three areas. The merits of the Die- 
mand Committee's suggestions of these further steps to multiple- 
line insurance (after the intial step of permitting "partial" 
broader powers was completed) were recognized over the next 
decade. Acceptance of these ideas was apparent as (1) Home- 
owners policies gained legal sanction and rapid public acceptance, 
(2) an N.A.I.C. "Special Committee on the Classification of Fire, 
Marine, and Casualty Insurance" was appointed 62 to study defini- 
tions of the kinds of insurance, and (3) the Appleton Rule was 
rendered unimportant in the area of multiple-line insurance laws 
because New York passed first "partial" laws, as previously 



59 Proceedings of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, 1947, 
p. 365. 

60 Ibid., 1948, p. 528. 

61 ibid., 1944, pp. 6-7. 

62 Ibid., 1949 } p. 464. Though the purposes of this Committee were laudable, 
its achievements have not been outstanding. A classification plan was adopted in 
1950, and a number of companies subscribed to its tenets, but its significance has 
been greatly restricted by the fact that the Committee's powers are only advisory 
to the companies who voluntarily accept its plan. 
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noted, and then "full" multiple-line laws as discussed in the next 
section. 

The Setting for "Full" Multiple-Line Laws by the States 

Complete enumeration of all fifty-two jurisdictions' "full" 
multiple-line laws, permitting a single company to do any and 
all kinds of property and casualty insurance, would be more con- 
fusing than beneficial. It is necessary to study New York's situa- 
tion, and helpful to understand how this compares with some of 
the other major insurance states. Mention of a few of the earliest 
and the latest states to pass this legislation will provide a frame- 
work within which to study New York's changes. 

Also, the summary of the actions of other states to permit 
"full" multiple-line powers by statute or ruling is included at this 
point because a number of states preceded New York in achieving 
this status. The law department of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives issued a report in October, 1946, showing 
twenty-one states 63 which had by then granted "complete mul- 
tiple powers." Some of these references state that companies in a 
few jurisdictions could have, for a number of years prior to this 
compilation, obtained multiple-line powers. 64 

The trend of multiple-line bills in the state legislatures con- 
tinued for the next few years. Some failed, but many were enacted 
into law. In 1949 five states followed New York in adopting a 



63 Law Department, Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, "Under- 
writing Powers of Stock Casualty and Surety Companies," October, 1946, pp. 1-3. 
These states and the pertinent sections of their insurance laws are: 

Alabama (T. 28, S. 106, 119) Missouri (S. 5904) 

Alaska (S. 2, 3, 21, Ch. 22) New Jersey (S. 17: 17-3) 

Arkansas (S. 30-44) North Carolina (S. 58-72, 77) 

D. of C (S. 35-1314) North Dakota (S. 26-0802) 

Hawaii (S. 8463, 8464) Oregon (S. 101-117, 118, 123) 

Kansas (S. 40-1102) Tennessee (S. 6117) 

Louisiana (S, 4000, 03, 33) Texas 

Maine (Ch. 56, S. 25) Vermont (S. 6911, 6972) 

Maryland (S. 16, 17, 28) Virginia (S. 4305) 

Massachusetts (S. 54B) Wisconsin (S. 201.05(2) (e), 201.34(3)) 

Mississippi (S. 5144, 5167) 

64 Ibid,, such as Alaska, Sec. 2, 3, and 21 of Chapter 22, Laws of 1937. 
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"full" multiple-line bill permitting companies to be licensed for 
all kinds of fire and casualty business. These were Maine, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Nevada, and Pennsylvania. 65 

Departmental ruling rather than specific permission in the In- 
surance Codes to do a multiple-line business is the method used 
in five states. 66 A company desiring broad powers in these states 
applies to the Insurance Commissioner, who has some discretion 
in accepting or rejecting the application and setting the financial 
requirements. Most states, however, have passed special statutes 
which grant in the insurance laws of the state the specific right 
of an insurance company to obtain charter powers for the writing 
of any combination of the traditional fire and casualty lines. 

By early 1951 only four states Arizona, Idaho, Ohio, and 
South Dakota did not allow multiple-line company formation. 
The last of these to pass a multiple-line bill was Ohio, which did 
so on September 5, 1955. 67 This was the death knell of U.S. laws 
requiring mono-line insurance companies. 

The Turning PointNew York's "Full" Multiple-Line Laws 

The laws of some states preceded, and others followed, New 
York's "full" multiple-line statute. The importance of the Apple- 
ton Rule in preventing out-of-state companies from using any- 
where broader underwriting powers than New York permitted 
is once again stressed. This made New York's legislation allow- 
ing complete broader powers the essential step in the trend to 
"full" multiple-line laws in the states. 

Progress in New York toward such complete powers continued 
soon after the last of the "partial" multiple-line legislation was 
effective in early 1948. Senator MacNeil Mitchell, who was the 
New York legislator responsible for the introduction of these 
bills into New York's legislative machinery, continued his work 

65 Maine (H. 140); Minnesota (H. 799); Nebraska (L,B. 37-39); Nevada 
(H. 33); Pennsylvania (H. 461, September 1, 1949). 

66 Arkansas (Sec. 66-201), Florida, Georgia (Sec. 56-804), Rhode Island 
(Sec. 36(/), 26), and South Carolina (Ruling of LC, August 9, 1949). 

67 H.B. 218, amending Sec. 3941.02 of the Ohio Revenue Code and repealing 
Sees. 3929-02 and 3941.02. 
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and introduced a "full" multiple-line bill in the 1948 legislative 
session. 68 This bill, however, failed to pass that year. 

Further hearings were held later in 1948 on Mitchell's pro- 
posed "full" multiple-line insurance bill. A group which became 
known as the "Mahoney Committee" heard the advice of many 
industry leaders, some of whom opposed the bill and many of 
whom advocated multiple-line operations. The press reported 
often in 1948 and 1949 on the progress of the hearings before 
this Committee. 69 

The result was a revised Mitchell Bill, which was presented 
to the 1949 legislature. That year it passed both houses and had 
the support of much of the insurance industry as well. It is inter- 
esting to note the title of the bill was: 'To Amend the Insurance 
Law, in Relation to the Organization, Licensing and Financial 
Requirements of Insurance Companies." The term "multiple- 
line" was not used, apparently to avoid immediate opposition to 
the bill on the part of those legislators who looked with disfavor 
upon the multiple-line trend. 

Governor Dewey approved this bill on April 19, 1949, and on 
that date it became Chapter 667 70 of the New York Insurance 
Law. July 1, 194-9, was the date on which it was to be effective, so 
this day was the first day on which insurance companies could be 
licensed on a "full" multiple-line basis in New York State. 

This multiple-line law amended Section 311 of the New York 
Insurance Law by adding Section (;) , which, "in brief, empowers 
a fire, marine, casualty or surety company to do all the kinds of 
insurance permitted by Section 46 of the Insurance Law, except 
(Sections) (l) life (2) Annuities (18) title and (22) insur- 
ance of life of property, provided certain financial requirements 
are met." 71 Other sections of the law were amended by the addi- 

<& Legislative Document No. 70, 1949, State of New York (Albany, N.Y.: 
Williams Press), "Report of the Joint Legislative Committee on Insurance Rates 
and Regulation," p. 83. 

6& Eastern Underwriter, November 26, 1948, p. 20; and April 29, 1949, p. 24. 
The latter notes that opposition was heard from F. A. Christensen (America Fore), 
J. Barry (Coroon and Reynolds) and A. Fougner (Christiana General). Advocates 
quoted were W. D. Winter (Atlantic Mutual), C. P. Butler (North America), 
F. J. Marryott (Liberty Mutual) and G. Ort and E. Clark (J. C. Penney's) . 

70 Chapter 667, Laws of 1949, New York State. 

71 Legislative Document No. 70, op. ch., p. 87. 
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tion of a similar subsection to the sections of the insurance law 
concerning mutual companies, reciprocals, and out-of-state com- 

TO 

panics. 

This then was the turning point in "full" multiple-line insur- 
ance laws. Once New York State permitted such multiple-line 
companies, the companies domiciled in other states could use the 
multiple-line powers granted to them by their own state charters 
and licenses, and do this without any fear that they might be 
prohibited from doing business in New York under the old Ap- 
pleton Rule. In those states not yet allowing "full" multiple-line 
underwriting powers, public and industry pressure soon brought 
legislative action (see the previous section of this chapter) to 
permit the broad powers New York now sanctioned. 

SUMMARY 

The development of the multiple-line principle and multiple- 
line laws appears in retrospect as a series of advances and reces- 
sions. These are pictured in Figure 2. This chart illustrates clearly 
that the "multiple-line trend" has not been a continuous one-way 
path, but rather a fluctuation between mono-line and multiple- 
line tendencies. 

First, foreign experience pointed the way toward multiple-line 
operations here in the United States. Instead, mono-line insurance 
companies were accepted from the start of American insurance. 
This system was practiced voluntarily by most insurance organi- 
zations in the early 1800's and was enforced in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century by state statutory and administrative regu- 
lations. The mono-line principle was followed until new forces 
developed problems in the twentieth century. 

A trend began in 1910 with the New York law permitting fire 
and marine companies to do business in both of these fields. Pres- 
sure from marine insurance groups for broad powers to meet 
foreign competition led to the Model Marine Law of 1922 of the 



72 Other sections of the New York Insurance Law added were Sees. 316(9), 
34l(l)(f), 344(3), 349(l)(c), 363(1) (d), 411(6); and amended was Sec. 
40(5). 
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District of Columbia. The new field of casualty insurance grew 
rapidly in importance, and company groups were first permitted 
in New York in 1923. 

Then, a swing back to mono-line practices appeared with the 
various inland marine agreements (again initially voluntary in 
nature by the companies) which attempted to realign the grow- 
ing powers of the marine companies. The Nation- Wide Defini- 
tion in 1933 set marine companies back into a limited field of 
operations, and mono-line insurance continued. 

The multiple-line trend was slowed but did not stop, however, 
as company "fleet" operations proved successful and the demand 
for broader underwriting powers broke forth in the 1940's. The 
advantages of combinations of coverages for personal property, 
automobiles, and aircraft and wider powers for competition with 
foreign insurers were recognized. The Diemand Committee, the 
S.E.U.A. case, and state statutes permitting "partial" and "full" 
multiple-line insurance companies followed rapidly. The mul- 
tiple-line insurance company era had arrived. 
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OBJECTIVES OF MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

ESTABLISHING realistic goals is a major part of the planning stage 
in the administration of a company. Without proper emphasis 
on planning, management becomes ineffective in its job of or- 
ganizing, staffing, co-ordinating, and controlling a company's 
activities. These guide lines to action are often given only cursory 
attention, and the resulting loss of direction handicaps the opera- 
tions of a company. 

The motives for action are of two basic types: one, the general 
kind of motive expressed in rather general terms; and two, the 
specific motive detailing the individual goals or setting up sub- 
sidiary goals to the underlying purposes. 

Underlying Basic tot]ves ( 

There are several underlying goals of companies entering mul- 
tiple-line insurance operations. Whether professed in detailed 
written form by the management of a company, or just existing 
in their minds and attitudes, these general goals influence all of 
the decisions on policy and action to be followed in the company's 
day-to-day activities. 

The Profit Motive. The strongest of these objectives in a 
capitalistic economy often is profit for the company. For stock 
companies this means stockholder profits, while for mutual com- 
panies the emphasis changes to savings or returns to the policy- 
holders. One company expresses this: "Our aim ... is to have a ... 

45 
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multiple-line organization which will be a source of ever-increas- 
ing profit to the stockholders." 1 

The profit objectives are of many types, and each company 
varies in the strength and importance of these different profit 
goals. For example, a common company goal is "largest profits 
possible." But does this mean the absolute top figure of dollars of 
profit available from the public, or is it tempered by an attitude 
toward other goals ? "Reasonably high profits while maintaining 
goodwill of the policyholders" is a different objective from the 
one first mentioned. Also, are we aiming at short-run or long-run 
profits? Decisions of this sort materially affect the course of 
action a company takes to reach its objectives. 

The question of what kind of goal of large profits should be 
chosen is complicated by other closely allied objectives. Not only 
large profits but steady profits, upon which management can base 
regular future expansion, may be chosen as a primary goal. In 
multiple-line activities a company may aim logically for less-than- 
the-highest profit goal, sacrificing some profits for the sake of 
obtaining steadier profits through diversification among lines of 
insurance. 

One large multiple-line company states: "We have long 
stressed the important fundamental of peril diversification. Ad- 
verse countrywide experience on one or more classes or types of 
insurance can generally be offset by profitable operations in other 
categories." 2 Another company, desiring short-run larger profits, 
may aim its operations to concentrate on whatever line of insur- 
ance is currently profitable. This would be an example of fore- 
going steadier profits by having the strength of heterogeneous 
lines, substituting instead the goal of possible larger returns from 
mono-line activities. 

Many motives are expressed which are but part of this basic 
profit motive. "Larger sales" can be an intermediate objective of 
a company wishing larger profits. One company expressed such a 



1 Providence Washington Insurance Company, Annual Report, 1952, p. 2. This 
quotation is not meant to imply that this is the company's only objective, for suc- 
ceeding paragraphs show that profit is but one of several related goals. 

- Hartford Insurance Company, Annual Report, 1956, p. 11. 
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dual purpose in this manner: "We feel confident that the com- 
panies writing on a multiple-line basis will secure a considerable 
amount of additional income that should prove profitable/' 3 A 
company aiming at greater sales as a final basic goal, regardless 
of the profits made from those sales, would be unusual. Bank- 
ruptcy could in all probability be predicted if the company used 
sales as its sole criterion for action over a long period. 

The goal of "economies" in various departments or functions 
of insurance is generally a part of the profit motive, too. The aim 
of savings or reduced expenses is broader than just economy, and 
profit looms as the underlying objective in these cases. 

Monopoly Control. Largeness in size, of itself, is sometimes 
an underlying motive for a temporary period of time. The quest 
for monopoly control is so common an objective that sometimes 
in management's mind it becomes an end in itself. Until such con- 
trol within industry is reached, it may be the only goal directing 
action. However, after a monopoly situation is achieved, the 
question of what to do with this power becomes paramount. Shall 
it be used to obtain large monopoly profits, or shall it be used to 
realize real economies of centralized action with the benefits 
passed on to the consumers in the form of lower costs, new prod- 
ucts, and better service? The answer depends on the establish- 
ment of further basic goals for the company. 

Personal Prestige. Personal prestige is a basic motive that 
sometimes completely directs a large share of company action. 
The desire for recognition as being successful or powerful in a 
field may lead to the adoption of many techniques useful to the 
accomplishment of that end. Increasing the size of a company, 
with or without monopoly control involved and with or without 
greater profits resulting, may be a company goal. Prestige for an 
individual or a group of individuals may be coveted merely for 
the sake of satisfying personal ambition, irrespective of how the 
power of size or recognition is ultimately used. 

Benefits to Policy holders. Benefits to policyholders, or to the 
public in general, are often underlying goals of a company. We 
have already mentioned that a mutual company may desire profits 

3 Hanover Fire Insurance Company, Annual Report, 1955, p. 5. 
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or savings for distribution to its policyholders in the form of divi- 
dends which lower the net cost of the insurance. Likewise, a stock 
company may have low-cost insurance as a major objective, for 
after reasonable profits have been earned, all savings in loss or 
expense experience can be passed on to future policyholders by 
setting lower renewal rates for the policies. Better protection and 
service for policyholders are also logical basic goals of a company, 
as is the goal of convenience to the insuring public. The objec- 
tives for the benefit of policyholders may be conveniently grouped 
into three classes: Improvements in (1) costs, (2) coverage, and 
(3) convenience. 

These may be subsidiary goals to achieving larger sales, greater 
profits, monopoly control, or personal prestige. It is not too un- 
realistic, however, to think that some companies are altruistic 
enough in their plans to consider policyholder benefits as a major 
goal for action. One company succinctly expresses this attitude 
in its goal of: "Better insurance for the public more convenient, 
more comprehensive, and more economical/' 4 Another says mul- 
tiple-line "offers opportunities to modernize our operations . . . 
to better serve present and prospective policyholders/' 5 

Specific Motives 

Specific goals vary considerably in the detail with which they 
are stated. Briefly defined, they appear closely allied and over- 
lapping to the four underlying goals of the section above. Ex- 
pressed in greater detail they are recognized as subsidiary goals 
of the primary objectives, or as methods by which the broader 
goals can be achieved. Not all the specific goals of a multiple- 
line company can be mentioned here. Several of the more com- 
mon and significant ones are used as examples in the following 
paragraphs. 

Maintain or Improve Industry Position. One such goal is 
often expressed as a desire to keep up with competition in the 
field. This is usually stated as the minimum goal of most com- 
panies. One company explained its goal in adding casualty in- 

4 Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, Annual Report, 1952, p. 9. 

5 Firemen's Fund Insurance Company, Annual Report, 1950 f p. 2, 
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surance to its fire business as a need "to maintain its position with 
its agency organization," 6 which requires in this multiple-line 
era both fire and liability service. 

Other companies include in their publications an expression 
indicating that they not only wish to maintain their competitive 
position but also would like to improve it in meeting the changing 
conditions of business. Oftentimes, this objective is made more 
specific by including some explanation of the methods by which 
the company expects to achieve this status, thus giving subsidiary 
goals to the one of meeting competition. 

One company believes a multiple-line goal is to "encourage 
American insurance companies to compete with foreign insurers 
for profitable overseas business/' 7 That this is not an ultimate 
goal in itself is seen in the fact that this objective in all cases has 
an underlying goal either profit, monopoly, prestige, or policy- 
holder benefit. These goals can be summarized conveniently as 
the four P's: (1) profit, (2) power, (3) prestige, and (4) policy- 
holders. 

Increased Capacity. Enlarging the ability of a company to 
write insurance may be another example of a specific motive for 
entering multiple-lines. A fire company desiring greater premium 
writings could organize a casualty department, where $2 of pre- 
miums for every $1 of surplus held by the company might be 
written. This is not a fixed rule, but varies with the loss experience 
and many other qualifiying factors. It would be an excellent area 
for future research. The ratio in the casualty field is twice the $1 
premiums for $1 surplus thought to be safe in the fire field; thus 
a given surplus of a company with this objective could be used to 
expand its writings for the underlying purpose of increasing its 
size. Profits, development expenses of new lines, and other factors 
necessarily would have to be considered in determining whether, 
in the long run, this goal could be accomplished by multiple-line 
expansion. 

Broader Policies and Service. Another specific purpose 
which companies have often stated is that of providing compre- 

6 National Fire of Hartford Insurance Company, Annual Report, 1952, p. 7. 

7 American Insurance Company, Annual Report, 1946, p. 11. 
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hensive protection and service through multiple-line operations. 
The advantages of the Homeowners Policy are extolled, for ex- 
ample, as the goal of becoming a multiple-line company. The 
"goal of providing multiple-line service . . . throughout the 
country" 8 has been stated as a specific objective in this trend by 
one company. 

Integration of Departments. A final example of the specific 
type of motive of multiple-line companies is that of achieving 
integration within the company. "A unified, closely-knit, pro- 
ducing, underwriting, and servicing organization" is the objective 
of one multiple-line company. 9 By becoming a single multiple- 
line company a former company group with affiliates in the vari- 
ous lines can achieve substantial corporate simplification and an 
opportunity to improve operations economically. Again, as in all 
the examples of specific objectives given here (which are illus- 
trative rather than exhaustive) , the underlying purpose of such 
an integration goal may be one of the four mentioned in the early 
part of this chapter. 

SOURCE OF MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

Part One of this study traced the development of the multiple- 
line principle and the multiple-line laws which permitted the 
formation of multiple-line insurance companies. The passage in 
1949 of New York's "full" multiple-line law was the turning 
point, for all other states enacted similar legislation within a few 
years, if they did not already permit a single company to write 
both property and casualty insurance. 

The year 1949 marked the final upswing of the pendulum to- 
ward multiple-line insurance companies, after a long period of 
mono-line operations under the "American" system of rigid 
classifications of insurance. This point was at the end of the trend 
bringing permission for single companies to enter multiple-lines. 
It was also the beginning of another trend, that of the transition 
of insurers to multiple-line insurance companies. 

8 Queen Insurance Company of America, Annual Review, 1956, p. 19. 

9 Glens Falls Insurance Company, Annual Report, 1950, p. 6. 
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The new companies with broad underwriting powers were 
formed with the objectives outlined in the preceding section. But 
where did such companies come from during the major change in 
the property-casualty insurance field ? In a sense the multiple-line 
laws were their source, but these laws tell us how multiple-line 
companies were formed rather than from where they developed. 

Multiple-line companies evolved from two sources. Either a 
new insurer without any previous experience started operations in 
multiple-lines, or an existing company changed into a broad 
insurer of several lines, including some property and some cas- 
ualty insurance. 

New Multiple-Line Insurance Companies 

Starting a new insurance company to do business in multiple- 
lines, without some background such as a company experienced 
in at least one line of business, was not the normal source of most 
of today's multiple-line companies. It is possible from a legal 
standpoint to inaugurate a multiple-line company in this manner. 
However, due to the financial (both legal and practical), per- 
sonnel, management, and other requirements of beginning a 
multiple-line business successfully, their evolution in this way is 
not likely. The sheer size required of companies that diversify 
their risks, both geographically and by line of insurance, dis- 
courages new insurers from beginning on such a broad basis. The 
only exception would be the new multiple-line company orga- 
nized as a subsidiary of an older company. 

Changing of Mono-Line Insurance Companies 

The evolution of a multiple-line insurance company usually 
has been the result of the transition of an existing mono-line in- 
surer into a company writing many types of property and liability 
insurance. Indeed, that is why Part Two of this study is titled the 
transition to multiple-line insurance companies. The shift in- 
volved the change from one or more old insurers into a single 
new identity doing multiple-line insurance. In some cases the 
multiple-line company was quite similar in its operations to the 
former mono-line insurer or insurers. In other cases the transition 
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resulted in a very dissimilar company, involving considerable 
changes in philosophy, attitude, and practice from those of the 
old company. 

Two methods of transition were followed by these insurers as 
they changed to multiple-line operations. First, the simplest pro- 
cedure in some cases was for a mono-line company to amend its 
charter and license to allow it to enter new lines of insurance. A 
fire company would add casualty underwriting powers, or a casu- 
alty company obtain fire insurance underwriting powers. If the 
capital or surplus of the old insurer was insufficient to meet the 
multiple-line requirements, a charter amendment sometimes was 
also needed to change the capital of the company. 

The second method of transition was the merger of companies 
to form a multiple-line company. The types and details of such 
techniques for beginning multiple-line business are discussed, 
with examples, in Chapter 5. 

In either situation, the formation of a completely new mul- 
tiple-line insurer or the transition of an old organization into a 
new one, it is necessary for the new company to meet a number of 
legal requirements before obtaining multiple-line authority from 
the states. The general requirements are the subject of the remain- 
ing section of this chapter, while Chapter 4 will contain in 
greater detail the financial requirements for writing multiple-line 
insurance. 

GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR MULTIPLE-LINE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 

Nature of Multiple-Line Authority 

Authority for multiple-line companies to write insurance is 
obtained through the legal processes of incorporation and li- 
censing. Incorporation is recognition by the state that a new 
separate legal entity exists. Licensing is authorization of the orga- 
nization to do a part or all of the kinds of business for which it 
was incorporated. In the case of new insurers, both of these steps 
are essential. However, an existing company operating on a 
mono-line basis could substitute the amendment of its old charter 
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for the incorporation requirement and proceed directly to the 
licensing phase. 

Licensing includes three basic duties for a company applying 
to the state authorities for the right to do a multiple-line busi- 
ness: first, an application for a license is necessary, specifying the 
classes of insurance the company shall be empowered to write; 
next, the financial requirements for writing these lines of insur- 
ance must be fulfilled; and third, the general requirements of the 
licensing procedure must be followed. 

The earlier use of the term multiple-line laws implied a limited 
meaning, referring to the legal sections of the state law which 
permitted the licensing of a company as an insurer of both prop- 
erty and casualty insurance. Generally, the permission was not 
contained in a single new law in each state, but in a number of 
amendments which changed various sections of the insurance 
code of each individual state. The actual process of obtaining 
multiple-line authority, as it is used here, is a broader term. This 
refers to more than just the multiple-line law reference permitting 
such companies, and includes the entire requirements of the 
incorporation and licensing process. 

Purposes of Incorporation and Licensing 

The objectives of incorporation and licensing in the formation 
of a multiple-line carrier are closely allied. Each, however, em- 
phasizes different functions. Three primary objectives may be 
stated as: (1) registration, (2) regulation, and (3) revenue 
The logic of special laws in most states for insurance company 
incorporation and licensing is that insurance companies should 
be required to meet specific standards of organization, often 
higher ones than needed for general business corporations, to 
ascertain their competence and integrity. This may be the ultimate 
goal of two of the aforementioned objectives, registration and 

10 E. W. Patterson, The Insurance Commissioner in the US. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1927), p. 72, and pp. 57-120 for general in- 
formation in this area. Though outdated, this is still the best and most complete 
treatment of the formation of insurers, including the legal procedures, the regula- 
tions for licensing and refusal to license, and the weaknesses of the various state 
laws. 
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regulation. It would not, however, explain the purpose of revenue 
obtained by virtue of granting multiple-line authority to com- 
panies. The difference in emphasis between these threefold objec- 
tives is significant in the incorporation and licensing processes. 

Incorporation. The purposes of incorporation are more lim- 
ited than licensing, for the incorporation process is only an intro- 
ductory step which gives the organization little power beyond 
recognition as a new legal person. It concentrates on the first of 
the trio of purposes mentioned previously, i.e., registration. The 
state authorities and public obtain preliminary information about 
the present status and proposed activities of the new corporation. 
This first step cannot emphasize the second purpose of regulation 
strongly, for it is only an effective control at the time of inaugura- 
tion (or perhaps at future charter amendments) and is not a con- 
tinual process as is the annual review of the license power. In- 
corporation also does not have revenue as a primary objective, for 
the fees of most states are low. 

Licensing. Licensing of a multiple-line insurance company 
empowers the new corporation to start transacting business. The 
informative or registration purpose is the least important objec- 
tive here. In a sense, the granting of a license to an insurance 
company by a commissioner implies an approval of the solvency 
and strength of the new company. This is never a guarantee, but 
the public sometimes relies on it as at least a preliminary vote of 
confidence for the new insurer. 

The second objective, that of regulation, is one of the chief 
purposes of licensing. The licensing process is a major instrument 
of control over insurance companies by the commissioner or other 
state official who administers the insurance laws of the state. He 
is often given considerable discretion in applying this power, and 
with the annual renewal of the license as required in most states, 11 
this becomes an effective method of controlling the conduct of 
insurers. It can be used for excluding foreign insurance corpora- 
tions as well as domestic insurers who might endanger residents 
who become stockholders or policyholders. 



11 As in Sec. 40(5 ), New York Insurance Law. 
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Revenue as an important objective of licensing can hardly be 
overemphasized. The ability of the states to tax insurance com- 
panies in this manner is a device which has grown in importance 
with the development of insurance. It brings substantial revenue 
to most state treasuries. Even the above objective of regulation of 
insurers for the protection of residents from fraudulent or finan- 
cially irresponsible corporations can be related directly in many 
cases to the desire of the state to maintain insurance companies as 
a significant source of tax revenue. 

Methods or Steps In Obtaining Multiple-Line Authority 

Incorporation. Incorporation of an insurance company in- 
volves a legal procedure in which a proposal is submitted to the 
state authorities. Usually this is to a special insurance commis- 
sioner or superintendent or the top-ranking combination banking- 
insurance official. Generally it is not to the same official* (such as 
Attorney General) to whom other types of business corporations 
apply for incorporation. Preparation and publication of a charter, 
and subsequent approval by the state, permit the new corporation 
to emerge as a separate legal entity. 

Special legislative acts were the method used by early insurance 
companies in the United States to achieve this legal recognition. 
Each prospective company had to make separate application to 
the state legislature for its incorporation. Often these charters 
were granted with broad powers within which the organization 
could operate, 12 and the regulation of the companies provided for 
in these charters was sporadic. Some charters were granted with 
little or no control over the company's activities, while others 
required a periodic report of operations and included a few 
restrictions. 

It was not until the middle of the nineteenth century that the 
states changed this method of incorporating insurance companies. 
About 140 companies were chartered by special legislation in 
New York state before the first general insurance law of New 
York in 1849 permitted the incorporation of insurance companies 



12 See earlier discussion in the first two sections of Chapter 2. 
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under a standard procedure. 13 This relieved the legislature of the 
impractical and burdensome job of passing separate acts for each 
new company. Other states followed suit over the years, and 
today all but one state 14 use an incorporation statute to set forth 
the method by which insurers derive their primary authority. 

For example, the New York Insurance Law 15 outlines a rather 
detailed procedure for the formation of an insurer. First is a 
written proposal made to the Superintendent of Insurance, in- 
cluding the proposed name of the business, the kinds of insurance 
it intends to write, the county in which it is being formed, and the 
newspaper in which its inauguration will be announced in public 
advertisements. After this is approved, a notice of intention to 
incorporate is published for a prescribed number of times in the 
newspaper. This gives anyone who has reason to object to the 
incorporation the opportunity to notify the authorities in order 
that a hearing may be set. 

If the Superintendent believes the incorporation justified, he 
will approve the incorporation when the organization files the 
proper copies of the charter and bylaws and pays the stated incor- 
poration fees. This is the point at which the corporation comes 
into existence. Following this step, the corporation has only the 
authority to solicit subscriptions for stock and to assemble the 
finances necessary for the beginning of operations. 

Licensing. Before any insurance policies can be issued by the 
new corporation, however, the company must apply for a license 
from the state insurance authority to engage in specified lines of 
insurance. Licensing offers the state a basic means of controlling 
operations of the company through a check on the insurer's fi- 
nancial condition to ascertain that it has the requisite capital and 
surplus for the fields of insurance permitted in the license. 

It is a certificate of authority to do an insurance business. By 
this method each state obtains a method of establishing reason- 
able standards of financial solvency on the part of insurance com- 

13 New York State Insurance Department, Examination of Insurance Com- 
panies, Vol. I (New York, 1953 ) , p. 2. 

I* Rhode Island, Sec. 90 of Chapter 116 of General Laws, 1938, provides for 
creation of insurance corporations only by petitioning the General Assembly. 

15 New York Insurance Law, Sees. 48-49. 
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panics initiating contracts with its residents. More details of the 
underwriting powers granted in state licenses to multiple-line 
companies, and the specific financial requirements for entering 
various lines of insurance are contained in Chapter 5. 

In practically all states the licensing of multiple-line companies 
is carried out by the state according to statutory requirements. The 
underwriting powers permitted a company are set forth in the 
multiple-line laws. Five states were previously noted 16 as allow- 
ing multiple-line companies by department ruling rather than 
specific statute. Naturally, greater discretion falls upon the super- 
vising insurance official in these states and his administration of 
the procedure for licensing is done with greater possibility for 
variation than is possible under statutory regulation. 

In all these arrangements prior to engaging in multiple-line 
insurance, a company is initially most concerned with the legal 
requirements of the domicile state where the corporation is char- 
tered. The laws of other states become pertinent as the company 
seeks to expand business into other jurisdictions as an out-of- 
state, or foreign insurer. Practically all the insurance laws of the 
states provide separate requirements for foreign as well as alien 
(out-of-the-United-States) companies to do business. The nature 
and scope of the variations in foreign and alien company mul- 
tiple-line financial requirements from those for domestic com- 
panies will be reviewed in the next chapter. Procedural require- 
ments for licensing do not vary much from domestic company 
standards. However, the additional financial requirements for 
deposits of nondomestic companies and trusteed surplus of the 
alien insurers do vary considerably. 

The distinction between the home and out-of-state insurers is 
important to the licensing process, but not to the incorporation 
phase of company formation, which occurs only in the domicile 
state. Licensing has to occur in each state in which the company 
wishes to issue insurance contracts; thus the laws regarding 
licensing in all the states become important to the companies that 
expand geographically throughout the states. In this way the 



16 See Chapter 2, footnote 66. 
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capital and surplus requirements of the various states for mul- 
tiple-lines assume so great a significance as to warrant separate 
treatment later. 

Licensing also varies in important respects among the various 
legal types of insurers. Mutual companies are often licensed 
under a different section of the insurance law than stock com- 
panies, and reciprocals and Lloyds' associations follow separate 
requirements. Some of the standards are other than financial ones. 
Pennsylvania, for example, requires a nonlif e or nontitle mutual 
company to have at least twenty applications or policies for 
twenty members on a minimum of two hundred separate risks. 17 
The Indiana Statutes call for "not less than four hundred (400) 
separate risks in not less than twenty (20) policies to be issued to 
not less than twenty (20) members " 18 

Though a number of states use such nonfinancial standards for 
mutual companies, most jurisdictions rely more heavily upon the 
financial requirements (as explained in the following chapter) to 
assure solvency of insurance companies. Even in such laws as the 
Indiana statute quoted above, financial standards are often in- 
cluded in conjunction with the numercial requirements. In that 
state the receipt of $25,000 of cash premiums is necessary as well 
as the minimum numbers required for a mutual property or 
casualty company. 19 

17 Act of May, 17, 1921, PJL 789 and 682, Sec. 206(e). 

18 Burns' Indiana Insurance Laws, Annotated, 1952, Sec. 39-3615. 

19 Ibid. 
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NATURE OF THE REQUIREMENTS 

FINANCIAL requirements of each state are undoubtedly the most 
important regulation in the licensing of a multiple-line insurance 
company, aside from the multiple-line law which granted a com- 
pany the right to operate as a broad property and casualty insurer. 
The general requirements for obtaining multiple-line authority 
have been discussed, from the initial incorporation process to the 
nature, purposes, and steps involved in the licensing procedure 
for gaining multiple-line underwriting powers. Capital and 
surplus standards of the states are given separate treatment, apart 
from the general requisites, because of their major impact in the 
formation of multiple-line insurance companies. 

Requiring minimum financial standards before issuing a li- 
cense was an instrument of control by the state which marked a 
considerable advance over the early nineteenth century era of 
regulation through mere publicity of financial reports by the 
companies. One author has noted that administrative agencies 
of the state, with strong financial regulations to enforce, were the 
only means by which to supplement the public's inability to read 
financial reports. Otherwise, regulation would rest on the fallacy 
that unscrupulous companies "would be sufficiently ingenuous 
and intelligent to make public a clear statement of their own 
folly or rascality/' 1 

Capital and surplus requirements of the states vary in many 

1 E. W. Patterson, The Insurance Commissioner m the U.S. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1927), p. 529. 
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respects as to the scope and detail of the laws providing for them. 
The laws are similar mainly in the broad outline of the monetary 
standards they set for formation of a multiple-line insurer, and 
in their underlying purposes. 

PURPOSES OF THE REQUIREMENTS 

The simple objective of all such capital and surplus require- 
ments is a compromise between two opposing purposes one to 
encourage competition by the formation of many insurance com- 
panies through low minimum standards and the other to estab- 
lish a buffer against possible insolvency of a company by provid- 
ing high financial requisites. One purpose is the antithesis of the 
other, so the simplicity of the main objective of arriving at a 
compromise is oftentimes lost in a maze of various legal man- 
dates in the state laws. 

The emphasis falls naturally on the goal of establishing a 
minimum standard of financial solvency for a multiple-line in- 
surance company. This sets a floor of protection for the residents 
of the state in their dealings with the company. Since capital and 
surplus are both items which together represent net book assets 
above estimated book liabilities, their total is an accounting figure 
showing the protection which stockholders, policyholders, and 
creditors have, respectively, for their stock holdings, unpaid 
claims and unearned premiums, and unpaid bills. 

In case of mistakes in the estimation of values, or in changes 
in values during a period of rapidly decreasing asset values or 
increasing liability values, the size of this excess of assets over 
liabilities is crucial. Even more important are the real market 
values behind the book values in case of financial stringency, but 
at least the accounting estimate of this buffer of protection is a 
beginning point in gauging the protection offered by these net 
assets. 

Multiple-line insurance may have the advantage of bringing 
increased stability to a company's financial status through the 
wider spread of risk among the various lines of protection. If 
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this is true (though it is actuarially a sound idea, experience has 
not been broad enough yet to prove this benefit) , an objective of 
multiple-line capital and surplus requirements could be to permit 
a somewhat smaller financial standard for multiple-line com- 
panies than for mono-line insurers. That this principle is not 
unanimously accepted by each state in the capital or surplus it 
requires is seen in the examination of the statute and depart- 
mental requirements in the following section of this chapter. 

FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR A NEW DOMESTIC STOCK 
COMPANY ACQUIRING "FULL" MULTIPLE-LINE POWERS 

Table of the Requirements of Fifty-Two Jurisdictions 

The table appearing in Appendix A outlines the basic financial 
requirements of all the states with respect to capital and surplus. 
It is important to note that the standards are minimum require- 
ments for "full" multiple-line powers. Also, since existing com- 
panies can often qualify under special provisions, this survey 
assumes that a new company is applying for the broad powers. 
Domestic company standards are used as the basis here, while the 
variations for a foreign and alien company will be included in a 
later section. The variations in requirements for mutual com- 
panies, as compared with the stock company requisites as dis- 
cussed here, will also be outlined later. 

Some cases of uncertainty are involved in this table. Where a 
statute or ruling is indefinite as to its effect on a company's re- 
quirements, some arbitrary choice was necessary in estimating the 
standard. An average or common requirement was used in these 
cases rather than the absolute minimum under which multiple- 
line powers might be obtained. 

For example, Georgia requires capital of $650,000 under a 
departmental ruling, with up to twice this amount of surplus as 
an additional possible requirement. Here surplus of an amount 
equal to capital was estimated to be an average minimum. New 
Jersey standards varied as between requirements for multiple- 
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lines with no charter amendment and those under other pro- 
visions. The higher minimums were chosen here as the more 
typical. 

South Dakota's requirements are not set completely by the 
statute, for the law requires $200,000 capital and leaves the sur- 
plus standard to be determined by the insurance department. 
Since $200,000 surplus has been the common departmental re- 
quirement, this amount is shown in the chart. In Vermont and 
Rhode Island the Insurance Commissioner can prescribe higher 
standards than those required in the law. The indefiniteness of 
these standards necessitates using the statutory provision as the 
minimum requirement in these cases. 

Effort was made to make this study as current as possible. The 
two major sources 2 were checked by reference to the most cur- 
rent insurance codes of the states available. Appendix A shows 
the law reference to the legislation or ruling permitting a multi- 
ple-line insurance company; the capital, surplus, and policy- 
holders' surplus required for writing full multiple-line business; 
and the total financial requirements for being licensed separately 
in all of the fire, marine, casualty, and surety lines of insurance. 
Interpretation, comparison, and summary of the data in Ap- 
pendix A appear in the following sections of this chapter. 

Capital Requirements 

A summary view of the data contained in Appendix A reveals 
that the lowest capital requirement is $100,000. Three states, 
Ohio, Vermont, 3 and South Carolina use this figure as the mini- 
mum capital required for entering multiple-lines. The District of 
Columbia, with $150,000, and Texas and Virginia, with $200,- 
000, are other states having low capital standards. 

The highest capital requirements are those of New Jersey 

2 Multiple Line Underwriting, Association of Casualty and Surety Companies. 
Compiled by the Law Department in August, 1950, and reissued November, 1956; 
Insurance Law Index Services. (Philadelphia: McCombs and Co.). A service 
periodically revised by new page insertions. Thirty-two of the states' requirements 
were compiled by these references in either 1957 or 1958, 12 in 1956, and 8 in 
1955. 

3 Insurance Commissioner can prescribe more, however. 
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($2,000,000), Connecticut ($1,500,000), Wisconsin ($1,350,- 
000). 

Capital requirements thus range from $100,000 to $2,000,000. 
Classification of the states into six groups according to the capital 
they require shows that twenty-two states set a minimum capital 
below $400,000, and twenty-three have a requirement of $400,- 
000 or more. Seven states have no separate requirements for cap- 
ital for multiple-line insurors, as they use the total of capital and 
surplus, or policyholders' surplus, as the basis for the multiple- 
line requirement. 4 
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Source: Appendix A. 
FIG. 3. Size of current capital requirements of the states for multiple-line powers. 

Surplus Requirements 

The chart in Appendix A shows that the minimum surplus re- 
quirement in the fifty-two jurisdictions is $50,000. Arkansas, 
Kansas, Louisiana, and New Hampshire use this low standard. 



[ Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Mexico, and Oregon. 
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Other relatively low surplus amounts are set by Nebraska 
($62,500) and seven states which use $100,000 as the surplus 
needed for a new multiple-line stock company. 5 

Highest surplus required in the United States is set forth in the 
laws of the states of California and New Jersey ($1,000,000), 
Connecticut ($750,000), Georgia ($650,000, estimated), and 
Pennsylvania ($575,000). 

The states vary in their requirements from $50,000 to $1,000,- 
000, the lowest state demanding only one twentieth of the 
amount needed as surplus in the strictest state. By grouping the 
states in six classifications, the distribution shows that eighteen 
states require less than $200,000 surplus, while nineteen set the 
amount needed at $200,000 or more. Fifteen states have no 
separate requirements for surplus, 6 either requiring a stated 
amount of capital without mentioning surplus, or setting the 
minimum in terms of combined capital and surplus. 

Policyholders' Surplus Requirements 

The lowest combination of capital and surplus, or policy- 
holders' surplus, requirement is $100,000. Ohio and Vermont 
have statutes providing for that minimum standard for a com- 
pany obtaining multiple-line powers. New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island also set a relatively low financial standard, $250,000 
policyholders' surplus being required in these two states. 

High standards are set in the statutes of four states for mul- 
tiple-line underwriting powers. California requires $2,000,000, 
Connecticut $2,250,000, New Jersey $3,000,000, and New York 
$3,550,000 policyholders' surplus. Since these are four important 
insurance states, their standards are of much greater relative 
significance than the lowest standards mentioned above. 

5 Idaho, North Dakota, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and Wyoming. 

6 Eight states set a capital minimum only: Alabama, Michigan ($500,000 capi- 
tal, or capital and surplus), Missouri, Montana, New York (surplus to policy- 
holders, with $500,000 minimum capital), Ohio, Rhode Island (plus an indefinite 
discretionary surplus), and Vermont. 

The seven states in footnote No. 4 of this chapter require no separate capital 
requirement, using a combined "policyholders' surplus" standard. 

These groups total fifteen states without specific separate minimum surplus 
requirements. 
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Source: Appendix A. 
FIG. 4. Size of current surplus requirements of the states for multiple-line powers. 

A wide variation is again found in the standards established by 
the states. The strictest state sets its requirement at $3,550,000 for 
multiple-lines, which is over thirty-five times the standard of the 
two most lenient states which require only $100,000 policy- 
holders' surplus. 

Arrangement of these combined capital and surplus standards 
of the fifty-two jurisdictions into a frequency distribution of nine 
classes shows that twenty-one states require less than $500,000 
policyholders' surplus, twenty-two require $500,000 or more but 
less than $1,000,000, and nine jurisdictions of the United States 
set $1 million or more as the minimum standard for a new do- 
mestic stock multiple-line company. 

Comparison of Multiple-Line Requirements wiffi Total 

Requirements by Classes of Insurance 

Over ten years ago, in June, 1949, a research project carried 
out by the New York law firm of Lyeth and Voorhees compared 
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the total capital and surplus requirements for multiple-line oper- 
ations and the total requirements by classes of insurance. 7 Al- 
though the survey was conducted at a time when multiple-line 
laws had not been enacted in all the states, the results were in- 
formative, and brief comparison with today's standards indicates 
some interesting trends. 
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FIG. 5. Size of current policyholders' surplus requirements of the states 
for multiple-line powers. 



In 1949, thirty-one states could be contrasted as to their mul- 
tiple-line and separate line requirements. The other states had no 
provisions for either one or the other of the two types of stand- 
ards. Of the thirty-one, eight states required smaller combined 
capital and surplus for multiple-lines than for the total by classes; 
seventeen set equal standards; and six states required more policy- 



7 "Multiple-Line Underwriting," Best's Insurance News (Fire and Casualty 
Edition, June, 1949), Vol. L, No. 2, p. 11. 
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holders' surplus for writing multiple-lines than for the total of 
the individual classes. 

Thus, twenty-three of thirty-one states in the compilation 
required sums as large or larger for multiple-lines than for the 
separate classes of insurance. This is hardly acceptance of one of 
the purposes of multiple-line insurance, 8 that of obtaining ac- 
tuarial strength through the diversification among lines of insur- 
ance. Even partial belief in the validity of this important purpose 
would indicate that the states should require at least a slightly 
smaller capital and surplus for multiple-line companies than for 
a company licensed on an individual basis for all the separate 
classes. In contrast, over two thirds of the states reported on used 
equal or higher multiple-line standards. 

A comparison 9 of the current survey of the states requirements 
with the 1949 study reveals several changes in this period. First, 
fifty-two jurisdictions are included in the current survey, since all 
have passed multiple-line laws or rulings. Of the fifty-two, 
twenty-nine permit multiple-line powers with less capital and 
surplus than the separate classes' requirements. Twenty-one 
states require equal financial standards, and two set higher re- 
quirements for entering multiple-line operations than for the 
total of the individual kinds of insurance. 

A summary shows that twenty-three of fifty-two, or roughly 
two fifths of the jurisdictions require equal or larger minimum 
standards for multiple-lines than for the individual classes of 
fire, marine, casualty, and surety insurance. Though it has al- 
ready been shown that the comparison cannot be precisely ac- 
curate, the difference is great enough to indicate clearly that the 

8 See Chapter 3, p. 46 and Chapter 4, pp. 60-61. 

9 Such a comparison cannot be exact. The survey of the financial requirements 
of the states in this study, and the requirements shown in the 1949 compila- 
tion, are not entirely analogous. Several procedural difficulties are present, making 
the surveys not exactly comparable, especially in the totaling of the standards for 
the separate classes. Many states set forth perhaps four requirements for separate 
kinds of casualty insurance, then give a smaller subtotal requirement for writing 
all casualty lines, as is done by Section 13 of the 1955 Illinois Revised Statute. In 
obtaining the total by classes of insurance, the 1949 survey often added the sub- 
totals to arrive at the total by classes of insurance, while the current survey here 
added together the separate capital and surplus of each kind specified, not the 
subtotals. 
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trend since 1949 has been toward fewer jurisdictions (from two 
thirds to two fifths) requiring as much or more policyholders' 
surplus for broad multiple-line activities than for the totals by 
separate lines. Three fifths, rather than one third, of the states 
today accept the idea of greater strength through diversified lines 
and allow multiple-lines to be written with smaller requirements 
than for all the individual classes. 

In observing the change in the size of the capital and surplus 
requirements for multiple-line operations in these two surveys, 
there is no strong indication of a definite trend. Eleven jurisdic- 
tions now have higher multiple-line standards than in the 1949 
survey, thirteen have the same requirements, and seven have 
lowered the required policyholders' surplus. The largest in- 
creases, all of them involving $300,000 or more, occurred in six 
states. 10 Three states had sizable decreases in the minimum 
required for multiple-lines, each reducing its standard by 
$500,000. n A major factor in the increased requirements could 
be inflation and the expanding economy, which makes larger 
insurance companies more common, and added protection neces- 
sary. The reductions in standards might be attributable to grow- 
ing realization of the strength which diversified lines of insurance 
can bring to a company. 

OTHER TYPES OF FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 

Statutory Requirements and Departmental Rulings 

It has been previously noted 12 that five states have no official 
multiple-line statute which permits a multiple-line company. 
These five jurisdictions allow multiple-line operations by admin- 
istrative rulings of the Insurance Commissioner (or similar top- 
ranking insurance supervisory official of the state) . Thus it is not 
correct, technically, to say that there are presently multiple-line 



10 Alaska ($400,000), Florida ($300,000), Kentucky ($575,000), Oregon 
and South Carolina ($350,000), and Tennessee ($600,000). 

11 Massachusetts, Michigan, and Minnesota. 

12 See Chapter 2, footnote 66, and Appendix A. 
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laws in all the states. Practically speaking, the effect of these edicts 
is similar to the statutes, but the possibility of more rapid change 
through a change in rulings than in laws enacted through regu- 
lar legislative channels makes the distinction advisable. 

Initial versus Continuing Financial Requirements 

A distinction in these financial standards which can be im- 
portant to many companies is the differentiation between the 
initial requirements and those which must be maintained at all 
times thereafter. At least fifteen states make a specification in 
their multiple-line laws or rulings that either initial surplus, or 
policyholders' surplus, must be kept intact by the company as it 
continues to do business. 13 This is an example of additional 
strength required of multiple-line companies in these states, as 
opposed to the other states that only require the stated initial capi- 
tal or surplus as outlined in Appendix A. 

Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Virginia, and Wisconsin provide that the total of both 
capital and surplus, as required by the statutes, must be main- 
tained. New York's standards are somewhat more lenient in this 
respect (though the initial financial requirements are the highest 
of all the states), as it requires the maintenance of only the 
minimum capital requirements, which are $2,150,000 for stock 
fire companies and $2,200,000 for stock casualty companies. 

Requirements for Existing Insurers 

This study of financial requirements for multiple-line insur- 
ance companies has thus far been concerned only with the pro- 
motion of new companies. Statutes and rulings of the states often 
provide for different requirements for existing insurance com- 
panies to enter multiple-lines. 

Older insurers sometimes are completely exempt from the mul- 
tiple-line law standards. Companies licensed prior to a stated 
date do not need to provide any additional capital or surplus in 

13 Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. 
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at least six states. 14 Other states reduce the requirements for com- 
panies that have been doing business for a certain number of 
years. This is accomplished by requiring older insurers to have the 
same minimum capital for multiple-lines, but not the surplus 
amounts required of new companies; 15 or only a fraction of the 
surplus requirement is enforced in the case of these older com- 
panies. 16 

Another common method of treating older insurers is to set 
up entirely separate requirements from those for new companies 
starting multiple-lines. At least five states have such provisions, 
which generally permit a company which was established in busi- 
ness before a stated date the right to qualify for multiple-line 
powers with much smaller capital and surplus amounts. 17 

Foreign and Alien Company Requirements 

Generally, some mention is made in the insurance laws and 
rulings as to the application of the multiple-line requirements to 
companies whose domicile is either other states or foreign coun- 
tries. Some jurisdictions provide specifically for the same regula- 
tions for foreign and alien insurers as for domestic multiple-line 
companies, 18 while many others in effect do the same by not dif- 
ferentiating between these insurers in their laws. In all these 
cases in which there are equal requirements for insurers irrespec- 
tive of the domicile of the company, it is common to include a 



14 Georgia (prior to 1-1-57), Kansas (prior to 1-1-50), Maryland (prior to 
1-1-45), North Carolina (prior to 1-1-45), South Carolina (prior to 5- 
12-47), and South Dakota (prior to 1-1-55). 

13 As in Arizona, Hawaii, Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. 

16 As in California (Sec 700.02), where only 50 per cent (rather than 100 
per cent) of the capital requirement is needed as surplus for companies that have 
been in that line of insurance for five years or more. 

17 Indiana (companies admitted before 6-30-55), New York (casualty com- 
panies writing prior to 1-1-40 may qualify for multiple-lines with $2,575,000 
policyholders' surplus as opposed to new company minimum of $3,550,000), 
Oregon ($150,000 for before 5-25-55 companies, rather than $500,000 Sec. 
738.050(2)), Vermont (S. 5830, 5834 concerns companies prior to 1-1-15), and 
Virginia (companies older than 7-1-52 require $250,000 instead of $300,000 
policyholders' surplus). 

18 Such as Louisiana (Sec. 981, 983), North Carolina (Sec. 58-150 (b) ), North 
Dakota (Sec. 26-0901(4)), Ohio (Sec. 3927.02), Oregon (Sec. 736.205, 741, 
030), Pennsylvania (Sees. 202(), 516, 601), and Utah (S. 31-11-17). 
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provision requiring alien companies to have trusteed surplus here 
in the United States in an amount equal to the policyholders' 
surplus requirements of a new domestic insurer authorized for 
the same lines of insurance. 19 

Different treatment of nondomestic multiple-line insurance 
companies is found in some of the states. A few merely specify 
that the policyholders' surplus must be in the form of capital. 20 
This may be a more stringent requirement than allowing the 
policyholders' surplus to be either capital or surplus, especially 
where laws prohibit impairment of capital at any time. More 
states provide for somewhat higher total surplus standards for 
the foreign or alien companies. 21 

"Partial" Multiple-Line Requirements 

Since this study emphasizes "full" multiple-line companies, 
details will not be included about the standards for doing some 
multiple-lines insurance while not being fully licensed for all the 
broader lines. It is important to note, however, that a fire com- 
pany which wishes to enter only one or a few specific casualty 
lines can do so without applying for complete multiple-line 
powers. In most states the purpose of this type of provision is to 
aid any smaller companies that would have difficulty in increas- 
ing capital or surplus to the amount stated for "full" multiple- 
lines. It also helps companies that have had no desire to expand 
into all the other lines. 

Automobile, airplane, and personal property floater under- 
writing powers often are provided for with separate financial 
standards which can be met without becoming "full" multiple- 
line insurers. Many other combinations of kinds of "partial" 
multiple-line insurance companies result from laws such as New 
York's, which provides for the writing by either a fire or casualty 



19 Examples: California (S. 1594 capital requirement), New York (1940 
Insurance Law, Art. 5, S. 104). 

20 As in Florida (Sec. 626.05 requires $400,000 capital), and Iowa (S. 515.69 
specifies $200,000 capital for foreign companies). 

21 Montana and Oklahoma ($50,000 additional), Puerto Rico (double the 
domestic requirements), Rhode Island ($300,000 additional), and Vermont 
($100,000 more). 
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company of "any one or more of the kinds" 22 of insurance (ex- 
cept life, annuities, title and life of property) . 

The financial requirements for the additional lines are often- 
times set forth in a separate table showing the capital and surplus 
needed for each kind of insurance added to the original powers. 
Other jurisdictions using this technique of adding classes of in- 
surance by meeting separate additional financial standards for 
each class (with oftentimes a requirement smaller by $50,000 
than for the same line as an original underwriting power) include 
California, Hawaii, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, and Washington. 

General and Special Deposit Requirements 

Along with the capital and surplus requirements for multi- 
ple-line insurance companies, the states commonly provide for 
deposits of varying amounts. A large variety of these provisions 
exists, and no attempt will be made here to analyze the entire 
scope which they include, except to indicate their general nature. 

Briefly, these require that a stated dollar amount of a pre- 
scribed list of securities be deposited with the insurance super- 
visory official of the state, in trust for the protection of the com- 
pany's policyholders. The general deposits are for the purpose of 
security for all the company policyholders, or at least all those in 
the United States, while the special deposits are for the specific 
protection of policyholders of the domicile state or persons en- 
titled to benefits under its laws. Each jurisdiction's deposit laws 
or rulings apply primarily to foreign and alien companies. It is 
noted that these deposit requirements do not necessitate assets in 
addition to those amounts included in the calculation of the 
policyholders' surplus standards. The use of the deposit is merely 
restricted by the wording of the deposit regulations. 

Only four states do not have some provision concerning a 
general deposit. 23 Some jurisdictons require such deposits only 
for alien companies, 24 while many others include both foreign 

22 Sec. 311(1) (;') of New York Insurance Law. 

23 Iowa, Oregon, South Carolina, and Vermont. 

24 As in Alaska, California, Connecticut, D. of C, Hawaii, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, and Utah. 
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and alien companies in their regulations but limit their applica- 
tion to companies doing business in specific lines. Fidelity and 
surety bonding is a common type of insurance for which many 
states require a general deposit, the amount required varying, for 
example, from $50,000 in Arkansas to $250,000 in Wisconsin. 
Accident and health, 25 credit 26 and workmen's compensation, 27 
and a few other miscellaneous kinds are insurances for which 
states sometimes require such general deposits. Many states use 
the broader classification by lines, such as fire, casualty, and .surety 
insurance, upon which to base the requirements. Pennsylvania 
offers an example of this method, as well as the common wording 
of "at least the paid-up capital required of a domestic company* ' 28 
in setting the size of the general deposit. 

Special deposits are much less common, and the majority of the 
states have no such financial provisions. Both foreign and alien 
companies are generally included in the laws or rulings. How- 
ever, the classes of insurance for which these special deposits are 
required are rather limited, involving only one or two kinds in 
twelve states. 29 Most of these pertain to fidelity or surety or work- 
men's compensation insurance. The amounts required vary from 
$5,000 (for bail bonds in Illinois) to an indefinite amount based 
on a formula such as: (l) a sum equal to unearned premiums on 
all domestic risks (in Iowa) , (2) one fourth of domestic compen- 
sation losses (in New York), and (3) one fourth of written fire 
premiums (in Texas.) 

Requirements for Other Types of Insurers 

The emphasis of this research is upon stock companies, as can 
later be seen in the sample of the thirty-five leading multiple-line 
companies used in the financial study. This is not to say that other 
legal types of insurers are precluded from entering multiple-lines 

25 See Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, Missouri, South Dakota, Rhode 
Island, Texas, and Wyoming. 
2( > As in Ohio. 

27 For example, in Maryland, Massachusetts, and Tennessee. 

28 Alien companies which do casualty or fidelity-surety insurance must make 
general deposits as required by Sections 206, 516, and 601 of the 1952 I.L. 

29 Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Montana, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Tennessee, and Texas. 
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operations. However, since many mutuals, reciprocals, and 
Lloyd's associations have been traditionally smaller in size and 
geographical area of their business, they have been less inclined 
to spread their operations into diversified lines. This is not true of 
some of the larger mutual companies. The four mutual com- 
panies 30 included in the later financial survey are examples which 
show that some mutuals have become actively engaged in the 
multiple-line trend. The other legal types will be omitted in this 
discussion. 

The insurance laws reveal that some twenty-nine jurisdic- 
tions 31 require surplus of multiple-line mutual companies in an 
amount equal to the minimum policyholders' surplus required of 
domestic stock insurance companies. Other states seem to set 
somewhat lower standards for mutual companies than for stock 
companies. One group of eleven states 32 does this by requiring 
mutuals to have surplus of only the amount of capital required of 
stock companies. This has the effect of reducing the requirement 
for a mutual company by the amount of surplus also requested 
in these states for stock insurers. 

Nine states are more lenient in their financial standards for 
mutual companies by the direct method of setting lower dollar 
amounts of surplus required by the laws. For example, in Kansas, 
multiple-line mutuals need $100,000 of surplus, while stock com- 
panies need $450,000 policyholders' surplus. New York reduces 
its requirements from roughly $3,500,000 for stock companies to 
$1,925,000 for mutuals, with $1,575,000 surplus maintained. A 
special contingency surplus for casualty lines is also required, of 
11/2 per cent of premiums until it reaches $1.8 million. 33 Other 
comparative mutual and stock company requirements are listed 

80 Liberty Mutual Fire, Atlantic Mutual, Northwestern Mutual, and Indiana 
Lumbermen's Mutual Insurance Company. 

31 Alaska, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and West 
Virginia. 

32 Arizona, Colorado, Hawaii, Illinois, Nebraska, Nevada, Oklahoma, Puerto 
Rico, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. 

33 Sec. 318, New York Insurance Law. 
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below. 34 Arkansas has a discretionary standard for mutuals which 
is set by the Insurance Commissioner, while Ohio has an unusual 
requirement in terms of admitted assets required of mutuals 
($350,000, plus $250,000 surplus for fidelity lines). 

Other Bases for Solvency Regulation than Requirements 
"by line 77 of Insurance 

Most jurisdictions have been shown to use the kinds of insur- 
ance as the basis on which the financial requirements for an in- 
surer are determined. As additional lines are added to the orig- 
inal powers which a company is empowered in its license to write, 
the financial requirements rise. For multiple-lines we have seen 
that many states merely total the individual requirements, while 
a growing number of states set their multiple-line standards 
somewhat lower than the total requirements for all the separate 
classes. 

Another system of setting financial requirements is suggested 
in the present standards of two states. Georgia's departmental 
ruling 35 concerning multiple-lines grants the Insurance Commis- 
sioner the right to require as surplus up to twice the $650,000 
capital needed for multiple-lines activities. This surplus may 
vary by line and by volume of insurance written. New Mexico's 
statute 345 also uses a method of increasing the capital and surplus 
required according to a table which provides three separate re- 
quirements depending upon whether the company's earned pre- 
miums are under $2 million, between $2 and $10 million, or over 
$10 million. 

Such variation in standards as the volume of business increases 
assumes that the exposure (to heavier losses or expenses than 
anticipated in the premiums) of the company's resources in- 



* Alabama ($100,000 v. $350,000), D. of C. (Domestic, $150,000 and 
Foreign and Alien, $200,000 v. $300,000), New Hampshire ($100,000 v. $250,- 
000), North Dakota ($150,000 v. $350,000), Pennsylvania ($1,300,000 v. $1,- 
725,000), Tennessee ($200,000 v. $675,000), and Wisconsin ($1,000,000 v, 
$1,750,000). 

35 Title 56, S. 207 of the Code of Georgia of 1933, as amended by Act No. 148, 
effective March 5, 1957. 

3ft Schedule II of Section 58-18-25, New Mexico Statutes 1953, as amended. 
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creases as more business is accepted. This is true to a certain 
extent, but another factor should be considered in using volume 
as the single criterion for financial requirements. The larger the 
volume, the greater the theoretical accuracy of estimates that can 
be achieved through the application of the law of large numbers. 
This factor could suggest a reduction of requirements (at least 
relative ones) for the companies of sufficient size to warrant 
greater reliance on this factor. 

The "by line" requirements are sufficient as a preliminary ap- 
proximate financial gauge of the need for solvency protection, 
and they have the advantage of simplicity of application. Vary- 
ing standards by the company's volume could be a more compli- 
cated system than is practical or necessary, but a simple system of 
variation would correct the fault that now exists in most of the 
states' requirements which permit, for example, a multiple-line 
company doing $10 million in premiums annually to maintain 
only the same policyholders' surplus as a similar company doing 
$1 million of insurance business a year. 



Chapter 5 

TECHNIQUES OF CHANGING TO 
MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 



NATURE OF THE CHANGES 

CHANGING from a mono-line insurance company to one which 
does a broad multiple-line business is a transition involving sev- 
eral primary legal adjustments by the company. The methods by 
which the legal processes of change are accomplished are the sub- 
ject of this chapter. In the past two chapters the objectives and the 
general and financial requirements of the transition to a multiple- 
line insurer have been discussed. Here the important legal and 
organizational aspects of the change are emphasized in order to 
provide a picture of the framework of the multiple-line insurance 
company. 

In the broader activities of an insurer, many operational prob- 
lems and changes naturally occur after reorganization. In some 
respects these readjustments in planning and operations are more 
difficult in the transition from an existing insurer than in the 
formation of a new multiple-line company. The same is true of 
the legal techniques for changing to multiple-lines, for not only 
must the established patterns of legal organization be considered 
but also the desired resulting organization and its legal relation- 
ships. 

The factor of "neophobia," 1 or the dread of novelty and 
change, adds to the adjustments during the legal process of 
transition. The legal requirements in the broadening of one in- 
surer's activities, or in the merger of the organization of several 



1 William M. Scott, "Possibilities for the Use of Multiple-line Underwriting 
Power in the Public Interest," C.P.C.U. Annals, March, 1950, p. 38. 
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companies, point out that oftentimes these changes require unity 
of thought and purpose by the parties involved. Stockholders, 
policyholders, or officers of the existing company or companies 
are required under the different legal requirements to approve 
the transition to multiple-line organization. 

Another author uses the phrase "the drag of custom" 2 to ex- 
press the common reluctance to face such a change as that from 
single-line to multiple-line activities. Even the devices used to 
circumvent the older mono-line laws, such as "fleets" of com- 
panies, are viewed as factors delaying complete acceptance of 
multiple-line principles. By whatever term it is called, the under- 
lying tendency to favor the status quo does play a significant role 
in the two major changes to multiple-line companies, the amend- 
ment of charters and the merger of two or more companies. 

IMPORTANCE OF THIS SOURCE OF MULTIPLE-LINE COMPANIES 

The transition from existing mono-line insurance companies 
has been the overwhelming source of multiple-line insurance. 
Despite the problems of conversion, addition and elimination of 
the ideas, and organization and operations of an existing com- 
pany, the advantages of an established firm are considerable. The 
experience of a company (even in a single line of insurance), its 
agency force and personnel, and its financial resources make a 
natural basis for the beginning of a multiple-line company. 

These, and many other reasons, should make it no surprise to 
learn that all of the thirty-five leading multiple-line companies 
included in the later financial study evolved from existing in- 
surers. The previous two chapters covered subjects in the transi- 
tion to multiple-lines which are common to both sources of such 
companies. The objectives and general and financial require- 
ments are basically similar so that these sections pertain to both 
new multiple-line companies and those with a previous mono-line 
heritage. Existing insurers are so common and important a source 
of today's broad insurers, however, that this chapter emphasizes 



2 C. A. Kuip, Casualty Insurance (New York: Ronald Press Co., 1957), p. 16. 
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the additional requirements of the legal process of establishing 
multiple-line companies from mono-line roots. 



METHODS OF CHANGING TO MULTIPLE-LINE COMPANIES 

Two basic methods exist for the conversion of a company from 
single or limited lines of insurance. The first is to use one com- 
pany and through charter amendments accomplish the broaden- 
ing of underwriting powers of the company. Its capital authori- 
zation may also be changed if this be necessary. The other method 
is to combine the legal entities of two or more companies by the 
processes of merger or consolidation. 

Charter Amendments 

Number of Charter Amendments. At one point in the prep- 
aration of this study it was believed that obtaining a charter 
amendment was an essential step in the formation of a multiple- 
line company from an existing insurer. Whether one company 
broadened its underwriting authority, or whether a merger of 
companies was involved, it seemed imperative that an amend- 
ment to the charter of at least one company occur (except in the 
unusual case where a company's charter already included the 
broader powers for which it then also wished to extend its li- 
cense) . 

On this premise the most accurate source of charter amend- 
ments over the period 1940 to 1957, the New York Insurance Re- 
ports, was consulted. Table 1 prepared from these volumes shows 
the number of charter amendments and restated certificates of 
incorporation. 

This table indicates a definite upsurge in the number of char- 
ter amendments over this period. Though casualty company 
amendments only increased about 17 per cent from 1940-45 to 
1950-55, fire and marine company amendments increased almost 
114 per cent. The total company amendments for these two six- 
year periods increased from 183 to 327, or almost 80 per cent. 

The charter amendments in Table 1 included only domestic 
company (New York State) charter amendments. This was sug- 
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gested by the fact that 168 power changes 3 occurred among all 
companies operating in New York State up to 1950, while only 
70 charter amendments were recorded for this same period. In 
1954, 62 companies acquired multiple-line powers, while only 
33 charter amendments were recorded by the Report. That the 
Report included only domestic insurer charter amendments was 
later confirmed in an interview with the New York official re- 
sponsible for the preparation of the section of the New York In- 
surance Report containing this data. 4 

Multiple-Line Power Charter Amendments, The compari- 
son of the number of charter amendments and the number of 
companies acquiring "full" multiple-line powers led to a revision 
in the survey of the date when all 433 companies doing business 
in New York acquired their present multiple-line underwriting 
powers. The revision showed when the domestic companies in 
New York State had been licensed for multiple-lines. A sum- 
mary of the totals for all companies, and for domestic insurers, 
is found in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 

TIME WHEN JANUARY 1, 1957, MULTIPLE-LINE WRITING 

POWERS WERE ACQUIRED BY 433 COMPANIES 

DOING BUSINESS IN NEW YORK STATE 

Prior to 
12-31-50 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

All New York companies 168 49 23 16 62 60 

Domestic New York companies .. 67 16 9 3 14 18 

Source: Comparison of each individual company's writing powers from year to 
year to determine the year in which it acquired its present multiple-line powers, in the 
New York Insurance Report, Vols. II, III (1951-1956), section entitled "Writing 
Powers." 

Referral back to Table 1 for the years 1951-55 shows that a 
maximum of less than one fourth 5 of the charter amendments in 



See Table 2. 

4 Interview with Mr. William C Gould, Chief of the Property Bureau, New 
York Insurance Department, in New York City, January 15, 1958. 

r> Total domestic companies acquiring multiple-line powers in the years 1951-55 
was 60, while total number of charter amendments by domestic companies was 257. 
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these years could have been changes concerning broadened char- 
ter powers for entering multiple-line activities. In other words, at 
least three fourths of the amendments must have involved revi- 
sions other than changes in the charter powers. 

Other Types of Amendments. Sections 5 3 and 5 5 of the New 
York Insurance Law outline some of the types of charter amend- 
ments other than those involving charter powers: (1) changes 
in the names of a corporation, (2) changes in the authorized 
capital of the company, either an increase or a decrease from 
existing capital, (3) change in the number of directors of the 
company, (4) other changes in conformity with the law, such 
as changes in the date or place of the annual meeting, or extend- 
ing the corporate existence. Over 60 changes of name and over 
75 changes in authorized capital are noted in the years 1951-55 
for domestic companies/ 5 Other of the less important types of 
amendments apparently accounted for the remainder of the char- 
ter changes previously noted. 

Not all these changes in name and capital can be attributed 
directly to multiple-line operations, but the increase in name 
changes from 14 in the period 1940-45 to 61 in 1950-55, and 
in increases of capital from 37 to 74 in these six-year periods 
shows that these changes have increased sharply during the same 
period during which the transition to multiple-line companies 
has gained momentum. 

Procedure. The procedure for charter amendments by stock 
companies is set forth in Section 53 of the New York Insurance 
Law. 7 These provisions call for stockholder approval, direct or 

indirect, of all amendments by stock companies. Name changes, 
capital changes, and changes in the number of directors can be 
accomplished through a majority vote of the stockholders' shares. 
Other changes require a two-thirds vote. Charter powers are spe- 
cifically treated, 8 and indirect approval of the stockholders by a 

( > From New York Insurance Reports, Vols. II, III (1951-56), section entitled 
"Changes in Companies." 

"This Sec. 53 also refers to Sec. 40 of the general corporation law, and the 
stock corporation law, Sees. 35, 36, 45. 

8 New York Insurance Law, Sec. 53 ( 1 ) () . 
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majority vote of the board of directors is sufficient. After adop- 
tion of the change by the company, a certificate of amendment 
must be filed with and approved by the superintendent and a $10 
fee paid. 

Mutual companies 9 use the same essential procedure, except 
that a further filing of the amendment is required with the county 
clerk. Approval by three fourths of the policyholders is needed, 
either by the members present or by proxy. The change of insur- 
ing powers of mutual companies can be made by a different 
method, however, this change requiring only a majority vote of 
the board of directors after 30 days notice to the policyholders 
has been given. A name change is also specifically treated, and 
only a majority vote of the voting members is needed for such 
revision. 

In addition to charter amendments, the bylaws of companies 
may be changed according to the procedure provided for in the 
individual companies. This generally is a majority vote of the 
board of directors. No filing with the Superintendent is required 
except for mutual companies. However, specific inquiry of cur- 
rent changes in the bylaws is made in the annual statement today. 

Amendment Exceptions in New York's Law. The small 
number of charter amendments, and especially the small propor- 
tion of these changes which could be attributed to charter- writing 
powers, led to investigation about a seemingly unimportant sec- 
tion 10 of the New York Insurance Law. This permitted an ex- 
ception from the requirements of Section 53 for approval of a 
charter amendment revising charter powers by a majority vote 
of the directors. Investigation revealed that Section 341 (2) was a 
very significant exception, one which permitted a fire or marine 
insurer to write insurance in New York State against any one 
or more kinds of insurance permitted such companies without 
amending its charter. 



9 Memorandum re: "Procedure and Financial Requirements in Order to Qualify 
to Write Multiple-line Risks Pursuant to Legislation Enacted in 1949," New York 
Insurance Department, May 16, 1949, p. 2. Sec. 55 of the New York Insurance Law 
contains these provisions. 

' York Insurance Law, Sec. 341(2). 
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This relaxation of the charter amendment requirements is un- 
usual, for it allows a fire or marine company to expand the scope 
of its original charter in a very basic way without going through 
the process of amending the charter. This eliminates the need for 
obtaining a charter amendment to start multiple-line insurance, 
which is often a major change in the functions of the organiza- 
tion. The exception is limited to fire and/or marine companies in 
existence before January 1, 1940. These companies are not con- 
sidered to be acting "ultra vires" in regard to their charter pow- 
ers, even though the activities of the company have been ex- 
panded rather significantly in entering new lines of insurance. 

The discovery that some companies might do business in mul- 
tiple-lines without any charter amendment was followed by sub- 
stantiation 11 of this interpretation of Section 341 (2) . The reasons 
for this exception to corporate practice as generally accepted in 
other fields of business are not certain. It was suggested that the 
section appeared first in the 1939 revision of the New York In- 
surance Law in order to obtain the support of the fire and marine 
companies for the law. At that time fire and marine companies 
were a numerous and powerful segment of the industry, and it 
was held that the general licensing powers and financial require- 
ments for these insurers were a sufficient protection of the public 
interest without requiring formal charter amendments. Another 
source felt that this concession was granted fire and marine com- 
panies because of their strong financial position generally, and 
their good record. 12 

Another situation sometimes exists where the charter itself 
allows some changes in the activities of the company without an 
amendment. Where this is true, the New York Department has 
ruled that an actual charter amendment does not have to be com- 
pleted. 13 This would apply to casualty and surety companies and 



11 Interview with Hon. Raymond Harris, Deputy Superintendent and Chief 
Counsel, New York Insurance Department, in Albany, New York, July 21, 1958. 

12 Interview with Mr. William C. Gould, Chief of the Property Bureau, New 
York Insurance Department, in New York City, July 9, 1958. 

13 Harris, op. cit. 
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all other companies not coming under Section 341 (2). Many in- 
surance companies have qualified for this method of change by 
adding so-called "omnibus clauses" to their charter, permitting 
any future changes (without formal amendment) which may be 
allowed by future legislation. 

The significance of these exceptions to the general require- 
ments for amendment is that many existing mono-line insurers 
have made the transition to multiple-lines without any charter 
amendments. It was not expected that many companies would 
have amended their charters, had they known that they were not 
legally required to do so, for notifying stockholders and holding 
a special meeting for the purpose of an amendment vote are ex- 
pensive. It becomes almost impossible to determine exactly from 
a study of charter amendments how many companies (or which 
ones, or when) have used this technique of changing to a multi- 
ple-line basis without a formal amendment procedure. 

The inconsistency of the New York Insurance Law in requir- 
ing many casualty and surety companies to obtain written charter 
amendments, while fire and marine companies are exempt from 
this requirement, has been noted by the Department. Steps are 
being taken to prepare revisions to the law which would eliminate 
this unusual situation, by requiring all companies to secure 
charter amendments (unless their charter contains an "omnibus 
clause"). 14 

Other States' Requirements. States other than New York 
provide a variety of provisions for charter amendments upon 
entering multiple-lines. Many require amendments to be made, 
without providing a loophole such as New York's exception for 
fire and marine carriers. Pennsylvania requires domestic fire and 
casualty companies to amend their charters by a two-thirds vote 
of stockholders, noting that Act 132 which permitted multiple- 
line does not automatically amend the charters. The possible in- 
justice to shareholders is emphasized as the reason for this re- 



14 Gould, op. ch.; and references in the proposed areas of exploration of the 
"Industry-wide Committee on Multiple-line Operations" during its organizational 
meeting in New York City, December 17, 1957. 
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quirement. 15 New Hampshire requires amendment of the charter 
in order to enlarge a company's powers, but only requires a ma- 
jority vote of stockholders or members. 16 

The significance of New York's leniency in regard to fire and 
marine insurers' charter changes is increased by the laws of a few 
states (such as Ohio) which require domestic companies to 
amend their charters, but recognize foreign insurers domiciled in 
New York State as having amended their powers, even though 
the fire and marine companies may not have actually made the 
amendment. 

Examples of These Changes. Since complete description of 
the use of this technique of changing to a multiple-line insurer is 
impossible, only a few examples will be included here. Of thirty- 
five leading multiple-line insurance companies in the later finan- 
cial survey, sixteen are known to have amended their charters be- 
tween 1948 and 1957 in order to write broader lines of protec- 
tion in both fire and casualty fields. 17 

Three examples are noted of the purpose and procedure of 
these charter amendments to begin complete multiple-line opera- 
tions. The Agricultural Insurance Company exhibits the cautious- 
ness with which many companies approached the step of expan- 
sion into multiple-lines. Until 1950 it was a mono-line fire in- 
surance company. First mention was made that year in its Annual 
Report of its contemplation to revise the charter to include cas- 
ualty insurance. Stockholders' approval was secured and neces- 
sary steps begun to qualify for writing casualty classes of insur- 
ance, but it was hastily added that: "It is not our intention to get 
into this field immediately . . ., but . . . we shall be prepared " 18 



15 Formal Opinion No. 599 on "The Necessity for Insurance Companies to 
Amend their Charters Before They May be Authorized to Transact a Different 
Class of Insurance as Authorized by Act No. 132," Pennsylvania Department of 
Justice, Harrisburg, 1949, 11 pp. This states the amendment procedure of Sec. 322, 
Laws of 1921, P.S. 40, Sec. 445, must be followed in order to prevent injustice as 
prohibited in Article XVI, Sec. 10 of the Law. 

16 Insurance Laws of New Hampshire, 1955, as amended, Sec. 401 (7) . 

17 As indicated in Best's Insurance Reports, The New York Insurance Reports, 
or the annual reports to stockholders and policyholders of these companies in the 
years 1949 through 1957. 

^Agricultural Insurance Company, Annual Report, 1950, p. 5. 
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A restated certificate of incorporation was completed on March 
26, 195 1. 19 The limited nature of the Agricultural^ entry into 
such casualty lines as Homeowners and personal liability lines was 
stressed in the Annual Reports until 1955, when it was stated that 
"1955 marked our formal entry into the casualty insurance field 
... in a somewhat limited territory." 20 Even in 1957 this com- 
pany's premiums in casualty lines other than automobile physical 
damage totaled only about $1,950,000 of $22,800,000 written 
premiums, or approximately 81/2 per cent. 

The Hanover Fire Insurance Company also showed preference 
for a very gradual and slow change in adding casualty insurance 
to its writings. Though stockholders approved charter amend- 
ments in 1950 21 to permit the company to write almost all forms 
of insurance except life, it was mentioned in 1952 that "We do 
not at the present time think it advisable to extend operations into 
the casualty business." 22 It was late 1955 before a separate cas- 
ualty and surety division began to underwrite business. 23 

An example of a casualty company adding fire insurance lines 
is the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company. Experience 
in fire lines had already been secured since 1929 through opera- 
tion of a fire affiliate, the Fidelity and Guaranty Insurance Cor- 
poration. Charter amendments were made in 1947 to authorize 
entrance into fire and allied lines. 24 

Mergers and Consolidations 

Nature. The merger movement of the past decade is evidence 
that insurance companies today generally agree with the state- 
ment made by a well-known author prior to the beginning of this 



19 New York Insurance Report, Vol. II (1952), "Changes in Companies Dur- 
ing 1951," Table llg, p. l6la. 

20 Agricultural Insurance Company, Annual Report, 1955, p. 4. 

21 Hanover Fire Insurance Company, Annual Report, 1951, p. 5. 

22 Ibid., Annual Report, 1952, p. 5. 

23 ibid., Annual Report, 1955, p. 5. 

24 Best's Insurance Reports, 1958 (Alfred M. Best, Inc.). Either these were 
amendments to permit writing of some of the fire coverages permitted by the 
"partial" multiple-line laws, or if the amendments were for "full" mu'tiple-line 
the company would have been required to file until 1949 a written intention with 
New York not to use such broad powers anywhere until New York's multiple-line 
law. 
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trend: "It is difficult ... to see any sound fundamental reason for 
the continuance of the separation of fire-and-marine carriers and 
casualty carriers." 25 If these companies do not accept this view 
completely, they have at least resolved in their decision to enter 
multiple-lines that the reasons for combined powers outweigh the 
advantages of mono-line operation. The same author voices sur- 
prise that at that time the opposition to extension of underwriting 
powers "comes principally from those on whom the powers would 
be conferred," who prefer "limitation of powers like old men 
who shun responsibility and new problems, preferring to cling to 
past successes rather than to pioneer/' 26 

Use of the technique of merger with another company in the 
transition to multiple-line operations suggests that many of the 
companies that resisted broader powers in the early 1940's have 
supported its principles by organizing for wider activities since 
1949. The multiple-line laws after 1949 permitted and encour- 
aged such combinations. 

Mergers and consolidations for multiple-lines are two separate 
but closely related methods of fusing companies together. In each 
type at least one corporation loses its identity and is liquidated. 
In a merger one corporation absorbs another, the result being 
that one of the companies is dissolved while the other becomes 
the surviving corporation. In a consolidation two or more cor- 
porations are combined and liquidated, one new corporation be- 
ing created to replace the old companies. 

This is a technical and legal distinction in most cases, and 
practically all of the references to these types of combinations do 
not differentiate between the two types. Usually both methods are 
included under the term "merger/' or the two terms are used in- 
terchangeably. Statistics on these combinations invariably com- 
bine both types of change together. 

Significance. Mergers and consolidations have been a major 
source of multiple-line insurance companies since 1949. Existing 
companies have often decided that such a method of changing to 



25 R. H. Blanchard, "Insularity in Insurance," Proceedings of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society, Vol. XXVIII (1941-42), p. 279. 
2 Ibid., p. 280. 
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broader activities is superior to the technique of one existing com- 
pany starting in multiple-lines by expanding its writing powers. 
A method which is sometimes intermediate to either of the two 
techniques discussed in this chapter is that of purchasing a com- 
pany which is already active in the other line of insurance and 
using that as an affiliated but separate company. This forms a 
multiple-line company group, which may later be absorbed by 
the parent company to form a single multiple-line company. In 
some cases the experience of the affiliate may be used as a basis to 
expand the parent company's scope of operations through a 
change in the charter powers, leaving the affiliated company in 
existence as a separate producer. 

An indication of the number of combinations of companies re- 
corded in two sources in recent years is given in Table 3- 

The increase in the number of mergers noted by one authority 
is 34: from 5 in the years 1940-45 to 39 in 1950-55. The other 
source records an increase of 99' from 61 to 160 in the same six- 
year periods. It is probable that a number of these mergers, espe- 
cially in the latter reference, involve company combinations not 
at all related to multiple-line companies. A merger of two fire 
companies, for example, may be counted in the first source, or a 
stock purchase of a company by a company group (not forming a 
true single multiple-line company) in the second source. The in- 
crease, however, is still in both cases large enough to indicate a 
large increase in the significance of the merger movement during 
the full multiple-line era from 1949 through 1955. 

Methods. The combination of corporations to form a mul- 
tiple-line insurer can be achieved by several methods. First, a 
mono-line company may purchase and absorb a company in 
another line of insurance by taking over all its assets and assuming 
all its liabilities. The price, payable in either cash or stock of the 
surviving company, would be determined by the absorbed com- 
pany's net worth according to book value figures, increased by the 
value of intangible assets such as goodwill, and decreased by the 
amount by which market values of any asset were below the book 
values used. 

A single-line company could also absorb another company by 
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purchasing its stock. This procedure might involve either of two 
methods of payment: the purchase for cash, or the purchase 
through an exchange of the surviving company's stock for the 
stock of the absorbed company. This type of combination always 
involves the temporary formation of a company group, the sur- 
viving company holding the stock of the purchased company and 
then dissolving it soon thereafter. This changes the temporary 
company group to a single multiple-line company, and since this 
is the objective of the combination, the method is considered as 
a temporary phase of the transition to a single company with 
broad powers. Existing multiple-line groups may form a multiple- 
line insurer by merely dissolving the subsidiary's stock (if 100 per 
cent owned) and taking over its property and obligations. 

Many of the combinations of companies to create single mul- 
tiple-line insurers have come about through merger of affiliated 
mono-line companies. 27 Reference to this has already been made. 
It is important to recognize that although the same methods of 
combining corporations may be used (such as cash purchase or 
exchange of stocks) , the problems during and after the transition 
may vary considerably for an unaffiliated, inexperienced com- 
pany which changes to multiple-line insurance in this way. 

A third method of combination is the result of specific provi- 
sions in the state laws for what is called a "statutory merger/' 28 
This automatically dissolves the purchased company rather than 
temporarily forming a company group. The stock of the surviving 
corporation is issued directly to the stockholders of the absorbed 
entity. Special procedures for approval of this type of change are 
outlined in many of the state statutes. 

The outcome of all of these three methods of combination is 
similar, i.e., the company existing after the combination takes 
over all of the assets and obligations of the original companies. 
Since this is true, no attempt is necessary to give examples in 
complete detail of the combinations forming multiple- line com- 
panies, except to explain the method of payment by the surviving 

27 B. M. Anderson, "History and Development of Insurance," Insurance Law 
Journal, June, 1953, p. 387. 

28 H. G. Guthman and H. E. Dougall, Corporate Financial Policy (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948), p. 504. 
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corporation to the absorbed company's owners, and some of the 
more important problems. 

Procedure. A number of legal aspects of the merger of cor- 
porations into a multiple-line company are important in deter- 
mining the rights and responsibilities of each company and its 
owners. In many states the merger of a company doing a fire 
insurance business with a company doing a casualty business was 
prohibited by statute, just as was the formation of a new multiple- 
line insurer. 

Some mergers have long been permitted by the insurance laws 
of the states. Regulation of the procedure by which such combi- 
nations have resulted has been universal. This has been through 
either detailed statutes setting forth the provisions for merger, 
or by powers granted the insurance commissioner of the state to 
oversee and approve the changes. For example, Section 129 of the 
1909 New York Insurance Law permitted the merger of any two 
fire or marine insurance companies. In 1923 this section was 
widened to include permission for the merger of more than two 
such companies. 29 

Today the states permit mergers of many types of insurance 
companies. With multiple-line laws or rulings now in force in all 
the states, it is logical also for the states to sanction the combina- 
tion of a company in one line of insurance with a company in 
another line. To do this it is necessary for the companies involved 
to follow the regulations outlined in the states where they are 
domiciled or do business. Many fire and casualty companies have 
joined together to form one corporation with multiple-line au- 
thority. 

Using New York as an example, we find a separate article 30 of 
the insurance law pertaining to mergers, consolidations, and con- 
versions of insurers. It defines in the first sections the terms used 
and specifically authorizes domestic companies to join with other 
domestic and foreign companies. However, this permission is 
not intended to enlarge the charter powers of any insurance com- 
pany (except as approved by the parties involved in the merger 

29 New York Insurance Law, Chapter 433, Laws of 1923. 

30 Article 15, which includes Sec. 480-504 of the New York Insurance Law. 
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procedure) or its licensing powers. This necessitates amendment 
of the charter in the case of a merger leaving one of the companies 
as the surviving corporation, unless other provisions of the law 
concerning charter amendments 31 provide an exception. A con- 
solidation, or amalgamation as it is sometimes called, does not 
require a charter change, since the new corporation applies for 
a new charter instead of an existing company amending an old 
one. 

The approval of the ranking insurance official of the state has 
been recognized for many years as an essential requirement of a 
merger of corporations. Such a major change, it is felt, should not 
be permitted without first obtaining official approval. The legality 
of the combination and the equity of the merger between the 
owners and policyholders of the companies are important con- 
siderations in this approval. Typical of such a requirement is 
New York's, 32 which provides for verified copies of the merger 
agreement to be filed with the Superintendent. In deciding upon 
approval he should consider possible inequity, or inconsistency 
of such merger with New York or federal laws. If he disapproves, 
written notice with reasons is required within thirty days. Re- 
vision or judicial review of the merger agreement would be a 
succeeding step, if necessary. 

Other provisions 33 of the New York law concern the pro- 
cedural aspects of merger. The board of directors must submit 
the agreement to the stockholders or members at a regular or 
special meeting, after proper notice (usually thirty days, but 
emergency meetings for mutuals are allowed) has been given. 
The proposed agreement must be approved by a two-thirds vote, 
and this approval embraces the new or amended charter. Numer- 
ous other minor requirements provide for transfer of the merged 
corporation's properties, and other filings of the certificates and 
proceedings in the combination process. 

Examples of Methods and Procedure from Companies In- 



31 Sees. 48-49, or such an exception as previously noted in Sec. 341(2) of the 
New York Insurance Law. 

32 New York Insurance Law, Sec. 486. 

33 ibid., Sees. 483-85. 
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eluded in the Survey of Leading Multiple-Line Insurers. A 

number of the thirty-five leading multiple-line insurers in the later 
financial survey in Part III of this study offer an example of the 
method of merger used to form multiple-line companies. Twenty- 
five mergers or consolidations involving eighteen of these com- 
panies are noted between 1949 and 1958, 34 

A few of these mergers were for the purpose of entering into 
multiple-lines insurance soon after New York allowed a single 
multiple-line company. Absorbing a former subsidiary company 
in either the fire or casualty field was a common procedure. The 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company absorbed the Atlantic 
Mutual Indemnity Company in 1949, and the Providence Wash- 
ington Insurance Company took over the Anchor Insurance Com- 
pany in 1950 by this method. 

Many of these companies continued operation of affiliated 
companies for several years before mergers were accomplished. 
Usually the parent company was licensed about 1950 as a multi- 
ple-line insurer, but the affiliated company was retained as a 
separate mono-line (or multiple-line, also) producer. Thus, the 
American Motorists Fire Insurance Company was not merged 
with the American Motorists Insurance Company until 1954; 
Providence Washington Indemnity Company was not absorbed 
until 1957; St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company was not 
merged until 1956; and Northwest Casualty Company was not 
combined with the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association (now 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Company) until 1955. 

An example of the absorption of a casualty insurer by merger 
is the 1953 combination of Excess Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica into the American Insurance Company. Some dissension from 
stockholders of the Excess Insurance Company to the proposed 
merger agreement was evidenced. This problem was solved by 
purchase of six stockholders* interests by American Insurance 

34 All the references in this section are from examination of the Annual Reports 
of these thirty-five individual companies for the ten-year period, 1948-57. Further 
footnotes here will be omitted, since the source of the information is indicated 
wherever a company and date are mentioned, and the page numbers of the refer- 
ences are unnecessary due to the small number of pages and clear division of sub- 
jects within these reports. 
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Company and resale to others at market price. Then the stock- 
holders of the Excess Insurance Company exchanged each share 
held for one share of American Insurance Company stock of $3 
par value. In this way 200,000 shares were issued, and an addi- 
tional 800,000 shares were exchanged on a two for one basis with 
the American Insurance Company stockholders for their old $5 
par value shares. Capital and surplus were both increased $1,000,- 
000 as a result of this transaction. 

The merger of the Fidelity and Guaranty Insurance Corpora- 
tion into the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company in 
1952 is another example of an insurance company merger into a 
multiple-line company. A somewhat simpler procedure could be 
followed than in the previous case, since the parent company al- 
ready controlled the stock of the affiliate, and no problem of 
dissenting stockholders appeared. Only 7,673 shares of privately 
owned stock of the Fidelity and Guaranty Insurance Corporation 
were outstanding, and a valuation in exchange for U.S.F. and G. 
Company stock was set at 1.37887 shares of the latter for one 
share of the former. The combination of this former fire insur- 
ance subsidiary resulted in a capital increase of $105,880 by issu- 
ing additional U.S.F. and G. Company stock for these outstand- 
ing shares not owned by the parent company. The affiliate's stock 
was then owned 100 per cent by the parent company and the com- 
pany was dissolved. 

The Glens Falls Insurance Company at the end of 1956 ab- 
sorbed the Glens Falls Indemnity Company and the Commerce 
Insurance Company. In this process the Glens Fall Corporation, 
a trust begun in 1929 as a holding company for this group's 
operations, was dissolved. A share-for-share distribution of 650,- 
000 new shares of Glens Falls Insurance Company was made in 
this absorption. The subsidiaries became a part of the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company, which today operates as a good example of a 
single multiple-line company without any ''fleet" connections in 
the fire and casualty fields. 

These examples serve as an indication of the procedural and 
financial changes necessary in entering multiple-lines through the 
process of a merger of companies. A charter amendment, as the 
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other method of making the transition to a multiple-line com- 
pany, also oftentimes includes major changes in the financial 
structure of an insurance company. In Part III of this study, 
closer observation is made of these financial adjustments of mul- 
tiple-line insurance companies during the past decade. 

Problems and Examples from Companies Included in the 
Survey. It is impossible to discuss here all the difficulties which 
sometimes occur in the joining together of two or more com- 
panies into a multiple-line entity. A few of the common prob- 
lems, however, will indicate the breadth and significance of the 
merger process. 

One of the first obstacles is the valuation of the companies in- 
volved in the combination proposal. No legal requirements are 
present in this step but the practical difficulties are often numer- 
ous. Many factors need to be considered carefully in arriving at 
accurate estimates of the worth of the companies. If one company 
is to be absorbed into another through a cash purchase and 
merger, a value must be determined for the company which will 
be acquired. If an exchange of stock is contemplated the values of 
all companies involved in the merger must be set, either in terms 
of absolute value or in relative worth to each other. 

The objective is similar in both merger methods, regardless of 
whether it is the assets and liabilities or the stock of the absorbed 
company which is acquired. The net worth or book value of the 
corporation is a starting point in the valuation, but little more. 
Many other factors are significant, including the liquidity of the 
assets, the earnings record of the company, and the accuracy of 
the asset, liability, and reserve values according to the books. 

Numerous intangibles require consideration, such as the value 
of the agency force of the company, the worth of management 
personnel who might remain with the surviving company, the 
use of tax-loss carry-overs in coming years, and future prospects 
in the lines of insurance sold. Proper appraisal of these items is 
difficult, but neglecting to attempt some estimate of their worth 
would be a more serious mistake than could be any miscalcula- 
tions of their exact value. In effect, comparisons of the market 
prices of the companies' stocks include these factors, but market 
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values may often vary from the true value of the companies as 
parts of a combined organization doing a multiple-line business. 

Valuation of these items creates in most cases a price for a cor- 
poration well above its book or net asset value. Accurate valua- 
tion of these "goodwill'' items is admittedly troublesome, and 
the amounts set may vary considerably. For example, a large fire 
company absorbing a small casualty carrier may have an entirely 
different perspective from which to value the casualty company 
than a large casualty company considering the same purchase and 
merger. Because of different insurance experience, the estimates 
by two such companies of the worth of the existing insurance in 
force would vary, an analysis of the casualty insurance prospects 
would be dissimilar, and the appraisal of intangibles would 
hardly be identical. 

The purchase in early 1956 of the General Casualty Company 
by the Fire Association (now Reliance Insurance Company) 
serves as an example. An avowed purpose in this transaction was 
to "increase the casualty and Mid- West business" in order to 
"obtain well-developed service organization ... in a territory 
where the Fire Association is in need of these facilities/' 35 It is 
logical to expect that the estimates of the value of these intangible 
items in arriving at the $8,650,000 cash purchase price paid by 
the Fire Association would differ substantially from estimates by 
any other prospective purchasers of the General Casualty at that 
time. 

A problem closely allied with that of valuation of the com- 
panies in a merger is that of dissenting stockholders. 36 General 
corporation law has long recognized the general advantages of 
many mergers to the bulk of stockholders. It would be inequitable 
if a few stockholders could prevent such combination for the 
general benefit. Therefore, the insurance laws commonly include 
specific provisions for the method by which stock of any share- 
holders dissenting from the merger agreement can be appraised. 
New York provides for a twenty-day time limit for such objec- 



ts Fire Association, Annual Report, 1955, pp. 4-5. 

36 $ ee p a g e 94 f or example in merger of the Excess Insurance Company of 
America into the American Insurance Company. 
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tions, and sixty days within which to apply for appointment of 
three appraisers. 37 Thereafter, the value set by the appraisers is 
paid to the dissenting stockholders and all their rights in the 
company cease. 38 

Many other problems exist in mergers. Rights of creditors of 
the old corporations continue against the surviving or new com- 
pany. Renewal or extinguishment of these obligations may in- 
volve different attitudes on the part of the creditors or of the 
revised management. New capitalization may be required for the 
combination of companies in order to meet the capital and surplus 
standards of the states for multiple-line underwriting powers. 
Merger does not automatically increase the total of either au- 
thorized or outstanding capital, so revision of the charter pro- 
visions may be necessary if the company resulting from the 
merger has broader licensing powers for multiple-line than the 
previous organizations. Reinsurance is often an important con- 
sideration for mergers, as the combined company may wish to 
retain only small amounts of the newer lines of insurance written 
in increased volume as the result of the merger. 

Management and personnel are major problems in almost all 
mergers. Absorption of existing personnel into the combined 
activities, retraining, establishing new chains of authority and 
command, revision of pension and promotion programs, and a 
vast list of other adjustments make this one of the most crucial 
and widespread areas for problems encountered in merging com- 
panies. American Insurance Company's absorption of American 
Automobile Insurance Company gives one a brief idea of the 
scope of these difficulties. Within a short time after legal merger 
had taken place, over 200 employees of American Automobile in 
St. Louis were moved to the Newark, New Jersey, home office in 
order to provide greater "integration and unification of opera- 
tions." 39 

A final problem of mergers is one which may in the future 

37 New York Insurance Law, Sec. 503. 

38 A related problem may arise if one of the insurance companies involved in 
a stock exchange is registered with the Securities and Exchange Commission. Then 
the S.E.C regulations would apply, as well as the state statutes. 

39 American Insurance Company, Annual Report, 1956, p. 4. 
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bring increasing possibilities for trouble in the multiple-line 
merger trend. This is the need for closer attention to the provi- 
sions of the state and federal statutes pertaining to monopolies. 
Section 67 of New York's insurance law permits stock owner- 
ship, acquisition, interlocking directors and common manage- 
ment of insurance companies with the specific provision that by 
reason of these changes "the business of such insurers with the 
public shall not be conducted in a manner which substantially 
lessens competition generally in the business of insurance or 
creates a monopoly therein." 40 This law parallels the purpose of 
the federal Sherman and Clayton Acts, and in the absence of 
proper regulation of this phase of the insurance business by the 
states, the Federal Trade Commission or other federal authority 
could begin supervision of large mergers believed to have this 
possible effect. If the multiple-line trend results in increasing 
advantages to the larger companies, as some authors feel, these 
provisions will become progressively more significant in insur- 
ance company mergers. 41 



4(> New York Insurance Law, Sec. 67, added by Chapter 578, Laws of 1948. 

41 Shelby C. Davis, "Impact of Multiple-Line Underwriting on the Capital 
Structure of Insurance Companies," Journal of Insurance, Vol. XXV, No. 1 (July, 
1958), pp. 61-64. 
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ANY STUDY of multiple-line insurance companies requires severe 
limitation of its objectives and scope. In a field of knowledge and 
application as new as multiple-line insurance, it is especially im- 
portant to limit the areas of emphasis, for the unsettled nature of 
such a major transition as is still in progress in multiple-line 
operations makes statistics difficult to obtain and analyze. 

The objectives of this study have been outlined in Chapter I. 
Part One has given us a background of the development of the 
multiple-line ideas and laws, which have been discovered to in- 
clude in some cases the entire span of the history of the United 
States. The major trend, however, is observed in the past decade 
since the advent of multiple-line legislation in the important 
insurance states of the nation. The purposes of this portion of 
the study will have been achieved if the reader obtains a co- 
ordinated view of the areas of thought and legislative action from 
which today's multiple-line companies have evolved. It is a sig- 
nificant portion of the purposes of this study, providing the entire 
foundation upon which succeeding research may be based. Again, 
the current nature of the topic makes its historical development 
far more important than it would be for a stabilized, well-estab- 
lished subject. 

The second purpose of this study has been to trace the legal 
transition of insurers to multiple-line companies. In Part Two 
the objectives of, and general and financial requirements for, 
multiple-line insurance companies have been discussed, with the 
final chapter of this section explaining the techniques by which 

103 
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the transition to combination property and casualty companies 
has been achieved. To perceive what actually has occurred in this 
trend to multiple-line companies is a prominent objective. It is 
one which is imperative to the final purpose o studying the 
financial changes o multiple-line companies during the period 
of major transition. 

METHOD OF APPROACH IN THIS STUDY 
N timber of Changes to Multiple-Line Companies 

The study of the changes in the financial structure of multiple- 
line insurance corporations required as a first step the identifica- 
tion and isolation of such insurance companies. This in itself pro- 
vided no small problem, for the development of such a list of 
companies soon indicated the need for substantial limitation of 
the study. A list was compiled 1 (by name of the absorbed cor- 
poration) which included all the fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies in the United States involved in changes connected with 
the transition to multiple-line operations between 1936 and 1957. 
These changes included mergers, consolidations, reinsurance ar- 
rangements, and changes of name. Some 650 companies were lo- 
cated which made these types of change in this period. 

In order to make the information more usable, an alphabetical 
list was prepared, The name of the surviving corporation was 
found to be a more appropriate basis, and reducing the period of 
study to 1949-58 was essential. Comprehensiveness was increased 
by adding capital increases and charter amendments as noted in 
the annual volumes of the New York Insurance Reports. These 
types of change often are associated with the transition to mul- 
tiple-lines. The result of this revised schedule was a file including 
over 1,200 changes by almost 800 companies. 

Emphasis on Companies Licensed in New York 

The need for limitation was apparent. The choice of including 
multiple-line companies from all states, or restricting the survey 

1 Sources included Besfs Insurance Reports, New York Insurance Reports, Besfs 
Insurance News, Spectator Fire Index and Spectator Handy Charts, 1936 through 
1957. 
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to companies licensed in a particular state or states, was resolved 
in favor of the restricted viewpoint. Companies in New York 
State were the logical ones upon which to concentrate, but even 
here immediate problems of limitation appeared. For example, 
an examination of the Superintendent's Preliminary Report dis- 
closed that a survey of the number of companies licensed to write 
multiple-line insurance in New York had been completed in the 
years 1949-50, and 1953-57. These results are summarized in 
Table 4. 

TABLE 4 

COMPANIES LICENSED TO WRITE MULTIPLE-LINE 
INSURANCE IN NEW YORK (AS OF JANUARY 1 ) 

Type of Multiple- 
Line Writing 

Powers 1949 1950 * 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

"Motor Vehicle and Aircraft" "J * 

(Property Damage) * 85 92 101 103 104 

L61 86 

"Motor Vehicle and Aircraft" * 

(Bodily Injury) J * 178 204 215 220 233 

"Multiple-line Reinsurance" 62 50 * 180 184 187 188 196 

"Multiple-Line Outside * 

the U.S." 44 22 * 99 100 100 102 102 

"General or Full Multiple- * 

line Powers" 48 48 * 259 312 342 343 360 

Totals 215 206 * 801 892 945 956 995 



1950-51, 1954- 
in the 1952-53 



Source; Preliminary Report of the Superintendent to the Legislature, 1 
58, New York Insurance Department. jSTo such data were available i me i^^*.-^j. 
volumes of this report for the years 1951-52. The figures in other years were given for 
fire and marine companies, and, casualty and surety companies separately, but the totals 
only are indicated here. 



These figures show that 995 companies had some type of mul- 
tiple-line writing powers in 1957, and 360 of these had powers 
classified as "general or full" multiple-line powers. Since these 
are not exclusive types of powers, some companies are counted 
several times in the following figures. The greatest number of 
changes toward multiple-line powers in this survey occurred be- 
tween 1950 and 1953. 
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The problem of definition was significant in this survey, for 
the types of multiple-line writing powers were not further identi- 
fied except as in quotations. Investigation with the New York 
Department revealed that the term "general (or "full" as it ap- 
peared in the volumes for 1950-51) multiple-line powers "does 
not have a precise definition. It was employed to indicate insurers 
which had acquired powers common to both the Casualty and 
Fire and Marine fields as distinguished from the special Multiple- 
Line powers/' 2 Some insurers in this category had authorization 
to transact business in all these fields of insurance, while many 
apparently were much more restricted in their licensing powers. 
The large number of multiple-line insurers grouped together 
in this imprecise classification of the more complete multiple-line 
companies caused the abandonment of this source as a basis for 
the financial study. 

Classification of Multiple-Line Powers 

However, the foregoing source suggested a new approach 
through the development of more accurate definitions of mul- 
tiple line insurance. Using the New York Insurance Reports as 
the most adequate source, a list was constructed of all the fire and 
casualty insurance companies which were licensed as of January 
1, 1957, to do business in New York State. These totaled 433 
companies, excluding Lloyd's and reciprocal organizations. This 
provided a basic list of companies dopg business in the major in- 
surance state of the country, and for which accurate information 
was available concerning the important multiple-line changes. 

Next, the insuring powers of each of these companies were de- 
termined by reference to information from the New York In- 
surance Department. 3 Fourteen different classes were developed, 
according to the scope of their license to do business in the various 
lines of insurance. The results of this classification, regrouped 

2 Letter from Mr. William C Gould, Chief of the Property Bureau, New York 
Insurance Department, May 29, 1958. 

3 Advance Printing of Principal Statistical Tables from New York Insurance 
Report, 1957 (New York Insurance Department), pp. 6a-13a. The same informa- 
tion is now available in the New York Insurance Report, Vol. II (1957), pp. 
215a-222a. 
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into four major classes for domestic, foreign and alien com- 
panies were summarized in Table 5. 

TABLE 5 

CLASSIFICATION OF NEW YORK INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
BY SCOPE OF INSURING POWERS, 1957 

"Substantially " 'Partial' "Casualty "F^e 

Multiple-line Multiple-line Writing Writing 

Wi iting Writing Powers Powers 

Powers" Powers" Only" Only" Totals 



Domestic Companies . 
Foreign Companies . . . 


. . . 61 
. . . 67 


54 
123 


17 
21 


13 
11 


145 
222 


Alien Companies . 


13 


50 


2 


1 


66 


Totals 


. . 141 


227 


40 


25 


433 















Source: Advance Printing of Principal Statistical Tables From New York Insurance Report, 
1957 (New York Insurance Department) , pp. 6a-13a. 

''Substantially Multiple-line Writing Powers" included licens- 
ing powers for fire, marine, and "major" casualty lines. "Major" 
casualty lines were determined to include burglary and theft, per- 
sonal injury liability, property damage liability, workmen's com- 
pensation, and fidelity and surety insurance. "Partial" multiple- 
line powers included a wide variety of writing powers, but the 
majority were licensed to write some combinations of insurance 
but lacked either one of the "major" casualty powers or the li- 
cense to do marine insurance. 

Selection of Thirty -Five Leading Multiple-Line Companies 

The above table shows that 141 of the 433 companies in New 
York State were licensed on a "substantially full multiple-line" 
basis. These companies were used as the basis for the next step in 
restricting the area of observation. Also noted Is the fact that only 
65, or about 14 per cent, had strictly mono-line insurance writing 
powers at that time. Some multiple-line powers, but not "full" 
license to do all multiple-lines were held by 227, or about 53 per 
cent, of the companies in New York. 

More of the domestic companies, relatively, held "substan- 
tially full multiple-line powers." Sixty-one of 145, or about 42 per 
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cent were so licensed; while 67 of 222 foreign companies, or 
about 30 per cent, had such broad powers ; and 1 3 of 66 alien com- 
panies were licensed in this manner. This indicates that the con- 
centration of this study on companies licensed in New York is 
proper, since domestic companies in 1957 had broader powers in 
the various lines of insurance than did the foreign companies. 

Ranking the 63 companies writing the largest premiums in 
multiple-lines in 195 5 4 was the next step in the approach to this 
financial study. "Homeowners" and "Multiple-lines, not other- 
wise classified/' which were the latest available statistics, gave the 
total multiple-line premiums for that year. Each of the 63 com- 
panies writing these premiums had over $250,000 in multiple-line 
premiums that year. 

Two final eliminations were made from the rankings of these 
leading writers of multiple-lines. Twenty-eight companies, in all, 
were rejected for further study because: (l) they were not "sub- 
stantially full multiple-line companies" according to the defini- 
tion used (12 companies were dropped here because they lacked 
marine, workmen's compensation, or fidelity and surety writing 
powers 5 ), or (2) they were companies which were members of 
company groups already represented by one of the 63 companies 
that wrote larger 1955 multiple-line premiums (16 companies 
were eliminated by this criterion**) . 

The remaining 35 leading multiple-line insurance companies 



4 From the New York Insurance Report, Vol. II (1956), Table 6a "Net Premi- 
ums Written, 1955," pp. 68a-81a. 

5 These companies were: Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company, General Insurance Company of America, 
Founders Insurance Company, Pacific National Fire Insurance Company, Hardware 
Dealers' Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Federated Mutual Implement and Hard- 
ware Insurance Company, Maryland Casualty Company, American Hardware 
Mutual Insurance Company, Sea Insurance Company, Firemen's Insurance Com- 
pany of N.J., and the American Equitable Assurance Company. 

^Connecticut Fire Insurance Company, American Auto Fire Insurance 'Com- 
pany, Home Fire and Marine Insurance Company of California, Firemen's Fund 
Indemnity Company, Westchester Fire Insurance Company, Potomac Insurance 
Company of D.C., Bankers and Shippers Insurance Company, Standard Insurance 
Company of New York, Century Indemnity Company, American Manufacturers' 
Mutual Insurance Company, North River Insurance Company, Centennial Insurance 
Company, Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York, and Royal Indemnity Company. 
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are believed to represent suitably the more important differences 
among all multiple-line insurers. A comparison was made to see 
what characteristics of the companies were represented, both in 
the group of 63 companies and the 35 companies chosen. The 
results are summarized in Table 6. 



TABLE 6 
CHARACTERISTICS OF LEADING MULTIPLE-LINE INSURERS 



Classified As To: 


The 63 Companies 
Include: 


The 35 Companies 
Include: 


1. Domicile 


22 Domestic 


12 


Domestic 




3 Alien 


1 


Alien 




38 Foreign 


22 


Foreign 


2. Type of 
organization 


55 Stock 
8 Mutual 


31 
4 


Stock 
Mutual 



3. Size of company 



4. Major lines of 
business 

5. Number of 
company groups 
represented 

6. Scope as to 
multiple-line 
written premiums. 



45 "Small" (under $50 
million written 
premiums ) 

18 "Large" (over $50 
million) 

51 Property 
12 Casualty 

37 plus 7 independent 
single companies 



$70 million of the total 
$85 million multiple- 
line premiums in 
New York State 
in 1955. 



23 "Small" 



12 "Large" 



30 Property 
5 Casualty 

31 plus 4 independents 



$44 million of the total 
$85 million premi- 
ums in New York 
State in 1955 (plus 
$2 1 more, or a total 
of $65 million, in 
the company groups 
represented) 



Source: New York Insurance Report, 1956. 

Only one company 7 of the first 30 in the 63 largest writers of 
multiple-line premiums was not represented in the 35 leading 
multiple-line companies. The comparison of the representation 

7 General Insurance Company of America, which lacked authority to write 
workmen's compensation insurance. See Footnote No. 5. 
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afforded by these two groups of companies led to the conclusion 
that the financial study would not suffer by the limitation of the 
research to 35 companies. In fact, this made the survey possible, 
for without such restriction the study would have been impossible 

TABLE 7 

THIRTY-FIVE LEADING MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
IN THE SURVEY GROUP 

Company 1955 

Survey Name of Company Multiple-Line 

Number Premiums 

1. Home Insurance Company ........................... $6,615,000 

2. Firemen's Fund Insurance Company ................... 3,528,000 

3. Traveler's Fire Insurance Company .................... 2,894,000 

4. Aetna Insurance Company ........................... 2,665,000 

5. American Insurance Company ........................ 2,105,000 

6. Liberty Mutual Fire Insurance Company ................ 1,973,000 

7. St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company ............ 1,865,000 

8. U.S. Fidelity and Guaranty Company .................. 1,722,000 

9- Great American Insurance Company ................... 1,536,000 

10. Federal Insurance Company .......................... 1,437,000 

11. Indemnity Insurance Company of No. America .......... 1,436,000 

12. Hartford Fire Insurance Company ..................... 1,321,000 

13. Phoenix Insurance Company ......................... 1,307,000 

14. National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford ........... 1,212,000 

15. Northern Insurance Company of New York ............. 1,049,000 

16. National Union Fire Insurance Company ............... 1,008,000 

17. U.S. Fire Insurance Company ........................ 927,000 

18. Fire Association of Philadelphia ...................... 900,000 

19. Employers' Fire Insurance Company ................... 895,000 

20. Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company ................... 782,000 

21. Northwestern Mutual Insurance Company .............. 764,000 

22. Security Insurance Company of New Haven ............. 731,000 

23. Glens Falls Insurance Company ....................... 642,000 

24. Pacific Fire Insurance Company ....................... 552,000 

25. Providence Washington Insurance Company ............ 537,000 

26. General Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation . . . 495,000 

27. Camden Fire Insurance Association .................... 482,000 

28. Boston Insurance Company .......................... 463,000 

29. Indiana Lumbermen's Mutual Insurance Co .............. 338,000 

30. Agricultural Insurance Company ...................... 313,000 

31. American Motorists' Insurance Company ............... 306,000 

32. Queen Insurance Company of America ................. 274,000 

33- American Surety Company of New York ............... 265,000 

34. Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation of New York ..... 258,'oOO 

35. Hanover Fire Insurance Company ..................... 257,000 

Total ..................................... 143,854,000 



a-Sla ' Table 6 *' " Net Premiums 
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to accomplish. It is believed that the significance of the study has 
been increased rather than decreased by this delineation. 

The 35 companies are listed in Table 7, showing that their 
multiple-line premiums in 1955 ranged from $257,000 to $6,- 
615,000. 8 

It is firmly believed that this group of companies represents 
the best possible selection of multiple-line insurers writing mul- 
tiple-line insurance contracts at the time of this research. Com- 
plete representativeness of all multiple-line companies is not 
claimed for the group. However, the basic characteristics and the 
early start of these insurers in issuing broad contracts, makes them 
a sound choice for study of the changes in financial structure. 

THE CHANGES IN FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 

The significance of multiple-line insurance companies in the 
insurance industry increased rapidly in the surprisingly short 
space of ten years following 1949- So many former mono-line 
companies changed into broad insurers of many kinds of insur- 
ance that one of the major statistical sources for insurance data 
discontinued in 1952 its separation of companies into fire and 
marine, and casualty and surety insurers. 9 The dividing line be- 
tween a fire insurance company and a casualty insurer was pro- 
gressively more difficult to set as fire companies expanded into 
casualty lines and the casualty companies, at a slower pace, began 
operations in fire lines of insurance. 

The fact that a particular company specialized in the writing 
of either one field or another of insurance was less important in 
this decade than the knowledge that a company was embarking 
upon new areas of insurance protection. For many companies this 
was a prominent change in their activities. Therefore, a close ob- 
servation of the financial structure of multiple-line companies 
during this era is warranted. Actual results of multiple-line ac- 
tivities are exceptionally difficult to trace, because of the wide- 
spread effect throughout company operations and the existence 



8 New York Insurance Report, op. at., pp. 68a-81a. 

9 Best's Insurance Reports (A. M. Best Co., Inc.), 1953, p. v. 
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of many simultaneous and interrelated factors. It is possible, 
however, to study the changes which have occurred in the finan- 
cial structure of companies during the same period in which mul- 
tiple-line companies have evolved. In this manner an association 
between multiple-line insurance companies and the changes in 
financial structure may be indicated. 

Choice of Data in This Research 

To study change over a ten-year period, the choice of reliable 
and consistent statistical data is an important consideration. One 
of the purposes in limiting the thirty-five leading multiple-line 
insurance companies to those doing business in New York was to 
select the statistics from a few accurate sources, such as the New 
York Insurance Reports. Other possible sources were not ignored, 
but due to the problem of differences in accounting classification, 
as few sources as possible were used in this research. Nonhomo- 
geneous grouping of items into asset and liability accounts made 
many comparisons among different sources worthless. The diffi- 
culties were magnified in an area such as multiple-line insurance, 
where changes during the period under study were widespread. 

The choice of the published records of the New York Insur- 
ance Department as one of the basic sources was obvious, for 
these reports are well-audited, extensive in scope of data, and 
fairly consistent in form between 1948 and 1957. However, pre- 
liminary work with statistics of the leading multiple- line insurers 
from this source led to discovery that the Department's data were 
partially inadequate for two reasons. First, the figures given were 
all on a Convention Statement basis, 10 using amortized values for 
most bonds, and market values as of December 3 1 for stocks and 
other bonds. Second, the statements in the Report were for indi- 
vidual companies and were not consolidated reports reflecting in 
a complete manner the ownership of subsidiary companies. Since 



10 These are security values as used in the Annual Statement Blank of the 
National Association (formerly Convention) of Insurance Commissioners. Since 
1950 they have been as indicated, but the N.A.I.C. does have the power to change 
its recommendations and use other values. December 1 values were sometimes used 
in the years previous to 1950. 
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a consolidated balance sheet is recommended 11 for some areas of 
analysis, this is a characteristic of the New York Insurance 
Department's figures which must be considered in the use of these 
statistics. 

Because of these two faults of the above source, alternative 
data were considered. Best's Insurance Reports provided consoli- 
dated reports for groups of fire and casualty companies, and for 
the companies in the survey which were parent companies of a 
group, this source was adequate. Market value adjustments were 
made in these balance sheets so that the Convention Statement 
values given for the individual accounts were automatically 
changed to market values in the total assets and surplus figures. 
Fourteen individual companies, however, had no such market 
value adjustments made in their statements. Moody s and Stand- 
ard and Poor's were used to obtain adjustments in the data for all 
but five of these companies 12 in order that the thirty-five multiple- 
line companies in the survey would be on as comparable a basis 
as possible. 

The result of this choice of data led to the adoption of these 
two major sources of information concerning the financial struc- 
ture of these multiple-line companies. Best's Insurance Reports 
for the years 1949 through 1958 were used as one primary source. 
Data in the form of balance sheets for each of the thirty-five com- 
panies at the end of the years 1948 through 1957 were developed. 
Revisions were made for differences between market values and 
amortized values of bonds. In making these adjustments the com- 
pany statements in Moody 's and Standard and Poor's were con- 
sulted. 

These individual company balance sheets are not included in 
this publication, due to the space and detail involved in present- 
ing statements of thirty-five companies for a ten-year period. 
Appendix B summarizes the balance sheet position of the com- 
panies as of December 31, 1948. 

11 Roger Kenney, Fundamentals of Fire and Casualty Insurance Strength 
(Dedham, Massachusetts: Kenney Insurance Studies, 1957), pp. 11516. 

12 General Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation; Indiana Lumber- 
men's Mutual; Liberty Mutual Fire; Northwestern Mutual; and Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company. 
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Appendix D contains the financial information for the same 
thirty-five companies in the survey, as given in the New York 
Insurance Reports for the years 1948 and 1955. Comparisons be- 
tween the data gathered in the survey of the multiple-line com- 
panies from these two major sources were made wherever ap- 
propriate. Chapter 8 of this study includes the relationship of 
the financial changes of the multiple-line companies with the 
experience of the property and casualty industry as a whole. Since 
the thirty-five companies were chosen from the universe of all 
companies licensed in New York State, the Department's records 
were used as the basis in the study of the industry changes in the 
next chapter. 

T/ie Changes in Size of the Companies 

The financial structure of these thirty-five multiple-line insur- 
ance companies was observed in terms of the absolute dollar size 
of the companies* balance sheet items. In Appendices B and D 
statistics are given for each of the major asset and liability ac- 
counts as of December 31, 1948 and 1955. 

The emphasis falls on the changes, both absolute and relative, 
in the accounts of these companies between 1948 and 1955. Ap- 
pendix C and Appendix E summarize the increases in asset and 
liability items of these thirty-five companies, according to Best's 
(as revised) and the New York Department's data. The differ- 
ences between the two sources were not, on the whole, as signifi- 
cant as anticipated. It was expected that the consolidated accounts 
and market values of the Best's data would be quite dissimilar 
from the individual company Statements to the New York De- 
partment. However, the totals for the thirty-five companies as 
a whole proved quite similar. 

Thus, only the Department's statistics are presented in the 
composite balance sheet shown in Table 8. This gives a general 
view of the changes between 1948 and 1955. These data are the 
basis for later comparison with the changes in the industry as a 
whole. Comments regarding the more important differences be- 
tween Best's and the Department's data are included in the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs. 
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TABLE 8 

COMPOSITE BALANCE SHEET FOR THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES, 1948 AND 1955 
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Assets: 



1948 1955 Change 



Liabilities: 1948 1955 Change 



Cash 

Bonds 

Stocks 

Prem. bals. . 
Mtge. loans 
Real estate . 
Misc. assets 



. 214.5 231.4 
.1031.6 1972.0 



7.9 
91.2 

771.4 2074.6 168.9 

130.3 283.9 117.9 

5.6 2.6 -53.6 

42.4 73.1 72.4 

41.8 98.5 135.6 



.348.1 743-9 113.7 

912.5 1527.8 67.4 

91.4 

52.2 
157.1 99.9 36.4 



Totals ..2237.6 4736.1 111.7 



Loss reserves 
Unearned 

prems. . . . 
Taxes- 
expenses . . 
Reins, treaty 

funds .... 
Misc. liab. . . 
Unauth. reins. 
Exc. stat. 
loss res. 

Totals . .1417.7 2524.3 78.1 
Capital .... 
Net surplus 
Total 

P.H.S. 820.4 2212.0 169-6 
Totals . *2237.6*4736.1 111.7 



156.5 232.8 48.8 
663.9 1979.2 198.1 



* Column totals do not exactly equal total asset figures because minority interests 
were -10.5 and -.2 in these two years. 

Source: New York Insurance Reports and Appendices D and E, 



Assets. As a group these thirty-five multiple-line companies 
experienced an increase in total assets of $2,735.6 million be- 
tween December 31, 1948 and 1955, according to Best's Insur- 
ance Reports. Expressed as a percentage, this was an increase of 
97.7 per cent over this period. The increases ranged from $9.4 
million for Providence Washington Insurance Company to 
$348.2 million for the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. Using 
the individual company statements of the New York Insurance 
Report rather than the consolidated figures of Best's, the increase 
in total assets was $2,498.5 million, or 111.7 per cent over assets 
of 1948. The smallest and largest increases were found in the 
aforementioned two companies, but the amounts were decreased 
to $8.4 million for Providence Washington and $244.7 million 
for Hartford Fire. In all, substantial growth in terms of total as- 
sets is indicated for these thirty-five multiple-line insurers. 

In regard to the individual asset accounts, the cash position of 
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these companies decreased according to the revised Bests figures 
by 1 13. 9 million. The Department's statements showed an in- 
crease of $16.9 million, or a 7.9 per cent increase over cash on 
hand as of the end of 1948. The differences in the figures from the 
two sources are entirely due to the use of consolidated statements 
in the former source and individual company accounts in the lat- 
ter. The cash account of parent companies of the survey group 
decreased because of decreases in cash held by their subsidiaries, 
which would be reflected in consolidated statements but not in 
individual parent company statements. The total change in cash 
was influenced by several large changes for individual companies, 
especially the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. This company 
alone accounted for a decrease in cash of $18.5 million in the 
consolidated reports of Best's, while in the individual company 
figures the decrease was only $6 9 million. This showed that a 
larger cash decrease occurred in Hartford Fire's subsidiary com- 
panies (which is reflected in Bests data) than in the parent 
company itself. 

Bonds showed a very large increase between 1948 and 1955 in 
the figures from both sources. A $1,352.9 million increase in 
bonds, or 91.5 per cent appeared in the revised Besfs totals for 
the thirty-five multiple-line insurers, individual increments rang- 
ing from $2.6 to $176.2 million. The New York Department's 
accounts indicate an increase of $940.4 million, or 91.2 per cent, 
over this same period. Again, the difference between the two 
sources was because of the consolidated basis of reporting used by 
Best's, for both sources used amortized values for valuing the in- 
dividual bond account. Increases in the bond holdings of sub- 
sidiaries of parent companies in the survey group appear in the 
consolidated statements, but not in the individual company fig- 
ures. Substantial change in the holdings of these thirty-five com- 
panies is thus noted, accounting for about 40 per cent of the in- 
crease in total assets of these insurers. 

Stocks of these multiple-line insurance companies showed one 
of the largest gains of all assets over the period of study. Best's 
recorded an increase of $1,218.5 million (173.1 per cent) , while 
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the N.Y.LR. showed a $1,303.2 million gain (168.9 per cent) in 
stock valuation. Both figures are on a Convention Statement basis. 

An example of the difference in using these two sources of in- 
formation for obtaining the changes in the stock account of indi- 
vidual companies is seen in the difference between $28.1 million 
increase versus $33.2 million increase in the stocks of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia. The $5.1 million difference (more) 
according to the New York Department's data is accounted for 
by the fact that for the parent company alone the stock owner- 
ship in affiliated companies was carried at book value, while for 
the consolidated data of Best's the figures were on a Convention 
or market value basis. The increases in market values of affiliates' 
stock holdings were less than the book value increases of the 
period due to acquisitions of new subsidiaries. 

Premium balances for these thirty-five multiple-line companies 
increased roughly $150 million, according to both Best's and the 
Department's records. A few companies recorded decreases, but 
almost all had some increases, ranging from less than a million 
dollars to as high as $30.2 million increase for the Firemen's Fund 
Insurance Company. Though premium balances were not crucial 
in importance when expressed as a per cent of total assets, their 
percentage increase over this period was large. It was almost 118 
per cent in the N.Y.LR.'s totals for these thirty-five companies. 

Mortgage loans represented a decrease of about $3 million in 
assets for the group of multiple-line companies. Most of the com- 
panies having this type of investment decreased their holdings 
slightly, the largest decrease ($.9 million) appearing in the assets 
of the Agricultural Insurance Company. This company held more 
mortgage loans than most other companies, the amount fluctuat- 
ing between approximately 6 and 9 per cent of assets in mortgages 
throughout this period from 1948 to 1955. 

Real estate had a positive change of over $30 million for these 
companies. This was about a 72 per cent increase over 1948 hold- 
ings, as shown in the New York Department's figures. It has been 
general practice in the insurance industry to estimate real estate 
values conservatively. It is possible that some of the changes in- 
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dicated mere revisions upward in valuations o existing buildings, 
rather than actual physical increases in the size or number of real 
estate properties owned. 

Liabilities. The increase in total liabilities of these multiple- 
line companies was well over one billion dollars. Best's recorded 
the change as an increase of $1,430.6 million, while the N.Y.I.R. 
shows an addition of $1,106.6 million between 1948 and 1955. 
The difference does not result from valuation method variations, 
but from subsidiaries' liabilities only being reflected in the data 
from Best's, These figures from the two sources amounted to a 
75.3 percent and a 78.1 per cent increase, respectively, over 1948 
total liabilities. 

By far the most important of the individual liability accounts 
in these changes were the loss reserves and unearned premiums. 
Unearned premium reserves increased $785.4 million in the data 
from Best's, and $615.3 million in the Department's figures. This 
was approximately a 70 per cent increase over 1948 unearned 
premiums in both cases. In dollar terms, the increases ranged 
from $1.1 million for the American Surety Company of New 
York to almost $90 million for the Firemen's Fund Insurance 
Company. For the group of companies the unearned premiums 
were over one half of the total increases in liabilities according 
to both sources. 

Loss reserves were second in importance of all the liability 
changes. The increase was $541.5 million in Best's accounts and 
$395.8 in the New York Department's figures for these thirty-five 
companies combined. All the individual companies had increases, 
from less than $.5 million (Agricultural) to over $86 million 
(Hartford Fire). As a percentage change from 1948, the 
N.Y.I.R. shows that the increase in loss reserves for the group of 
thirty-five companies was more than 113 per cent (versus a 67 
per cent increase in unearned premiums for the same group) . 

Other individual liability accounts are not discussed separately 
here, for the changes as a proportion of the entire liabilities were 
small, and the records of 1948 in some cases were not classified 
sufficiently to give an accurate picture of the changes which oc- 
curred in such accounts as taxes and expenses, reinsurance treaty 
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funds, and the quasi-reserve accounts for unauthorized reinsur- 
ance and excess statutory loss reserves. 

The latter two categories provided particular difficulty in 
interpretation, as the statistics were often noncomparable. Both 
accounts were sometimes labeled as "special reserves*' rather than 
including them in the liability section. Financial analysis and 
statistical sources are often inconsistent in including these ac- 
counts in the statements used for rating the particular company's 
financial strength. 

For example, an attempt was made to determine the basis for 
the term ''unauthorized reinsurance" as given in Best's Insurance 
Reports. Three possible bases for these amounts were anticipated 
as: (1) the reinsurance unauthorized by the domicile state of the 
company, (2) the reinsurance which was unauthorized by the 
New York Insurance Department in company statements filed 
with it or, (3) some other basis. Investigation proved that Best's 
takes the information from the Convention Annual Statement. 
They request the form as filed with the domicile state of the com- 
pany, but they have found that many companies doing business 
in a large number of states send them the Statement as filed with 
the most stringent state, New York. The result is that they are 
unable to tell, since no record is kept of which state's form is sent 
for their use, the exact basis of the figures in this ' 'unauthorized 
reinsurance" account on the balance sheets in Best's 

Capital. The increases in capital of these thirty-five multiple- 
line insurance companies were especially significant. As a group, 
these companies experienced an increase in their capital accounts 
of over $75 million, as shown in both of the major sources of 
data. Expressed in percentage form, this was almost a 50 per cent 
increase over the capital of these companies in 1948. 

Only one company had a decrease in its capital account in 
these eight years, a decrease of $1.1 million by the General Acci- 
dent, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd. Best's discon- 
tinued, in 1949, listing this amount as a "statutory deposit" 
(maintained here in the United States for its United States opera- 
is Letter from Chester M. Kellogg, Vice-President, Alfred M. Best Company, 
New York, N.Y., on February 9, 1959. 
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tions by the parent company) . In this study this was treated as 
the equivalent of a capital account in the records of the company, 
though the N.Y.I.R. data does not indicate any capital amount 
for this company in either 1948 or 1955. The largest capital in- 
crease was that of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, in the 
amount of $13.0 million. Twelve companies had individual in- 
creases in capital of $2 million or more. 

Surplus. The net surplus of these multiple-line companies 
showed much greater absolute and relative growth than the capi- 
tal account. Over $1 billion increase is recorded in the figures of 
Appendix C and Appendix E. The Best's data indicate $1,139-1 
million increase for the group on a market value, consolidated 
statement basis; the New York Insurance Report gives figures 
showing $1,315.3 million increase in net surplus, according to its 
Convention Statement, individual company method of account- 
ing. From either source of information a large growth in surplus 
is apparent, the significance of which is strengthened by the rela- 
tive growth of 198.1 per cent recorded in the Department's data. 

Policy/bolder*' Surplus. When capital and net surplus are 
combined, the result is an estimate of the total "net assets" which 
remain after the company pays all its obligations or liabilities. 
This remainder is known as the policyholders' surplus, for it 
either belongs to the policyholders as a group 14 or offers a cushion 
of assets with which to pay their claims. Refined by the addition 
of a few reserves which some companies segregate from surplus 
funds, and a minor class of "minority interests," 15 the total is an 
important estimate of an insurance company's financial standing. 

For the group of multiple-line companies in this study, the in- 
crease in policyholders' surplus, or P.H.S., between 1948 and 
1955 was over $1,300 million. The New York Department's 
figure was about $86 million larger than Best's and represented 
a percentage increase of almost 170 per cent over 1948 policy- 
holders' surplus. Best's recorded a 145 per cent increase, the dif- 

14 As in a pure mutual company arrangement. 

15 Which is found only in Best's data and Appendix C. From a strict accounting 
standpoint, this classification does not belong in an accurate consolidated company 
account, for it basically represents the amount by which assets are overstated and 
not actually owned by the parent company but held by minor interests. 
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ference being attributed to the market value basis and consoli- 
dated statement method used in obtaining the figures in Appendix 
C. These reasons have been explained in the previous pages in 
reference to the asset and liability accounts having the largest 
deviations in the data. It is important to recognize that the policy- 
holders' surplus figures here are the net result of these reasons, 
in terms of the differences in the increases noted. 

Changes in Financial Strength 

The ratio of policyholders' surplus to total liabilities is an 
accepted technique for estimating the financial strength of insur- 
ance companies. 16 It is essentially an "asset ratio" method, which 
sometimes infers the comparison of total assets to total liabilities 
and the setting of some range of normalcy or average 17 for most 
firms. More specifically, it is a 'W-asset ratio," relating the 
"cushion" of assets (represented by policyholders' surplus) over 
the outstanding liabilities of the company. It is often referred to 
as a "safety index." 

Appendix F summari2es such data for the thirty-five multiple- 
line insurance companies. It contains data from both Best's and 
the New York Department's sources, giving the 1948 and 1955 
policyholders' surplus, total liabilities, and the ratio of one to 
the other. 

The Group as a Whole, As a group these thirty-five mul- 
tiple-line companies had a significant increase in financial 
strength, as evidenced by the ratio of policyholders' surplus to 
total liabilities. In 1948 the ratio, calculated in Appendix F from 
the New York Department's figures, was .58. Stated in nonratio 
terminology, this means that for every $1.00 of liabilities, these 
companies at this time held "net assets" (after providing for all 
liability obligations) of $.58. A "cushion" of 58 per cent of all 



16 The well-known "Kenney Theory" is basically this type, for it compares 
policyholders' surplus to the unearned premium reserve, which is a fire company's 
major liability. For other company analysis, especially multiple-line, it seems ad- 
visable to include loss reserves and all other liabilities in the denominator of the 
ratio. See Kenney, op. cit., pp. 18-23. 

17 This might be, for example, a 2 to 1 ratio of all assets to all liabilities. This 
represents the equivalent of a "net asset ratio" of 1 to 1, or 1.00. 
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liabilities existed as a safety margin for the payment of these 
obligations. 

By 1955 the safety ratio of this thirty-five company group had 
risen to .88, or a cushion of $.88 of net assets for each $1.00 of 
obligations. In eight years the ratio climbed .30 points. 

Best's data offer similar but slightly lower ratios as evidence 
of this increasing safety margin for this group of companies. The 
ratio increased from .47 in 1948 to .66 in 1955. 

Individual Differences. The ratio in individual companies 
of the survey varied considerably. Appendix F shows a variation 
based on the Department's data, of from .24 in 1948 for the 
American Motorists Insurance Company and .29 for Traveler's 
Fire Insurance Company, to as high a ratio as 1.43 for the Mer- 
chants' Fire Assurance Corporation of N.Y. and 1.50 for the 
Phoenix Insurance Company. 

In 1955 the same two companies had the lowest ratios (.23 for 
American Motorists and .32 for Traveler's Fire), while ten com- 
panies had a ratio of more than 1.00. The Great American In- 
surance Company at 1.75, and the Phoenix at 1.86 had the highest 
ratios of policyholders' surplus to liabilities. 

Best's data, used in calculating the other part of Appendix F, 
also showed wide variations among the ratios of the separate 
multiple-line companies. It was found that in 1948 the same com- 
panies had the lowest ratios, though the range varied from .22 
for the American Motorists to 1.09 for Merchants Fire. Similar 
conclusions also followed for the 1955 ratios, as the lowest and 
highest ratios of policyholders' surplus to liabilities were those of 
the same companies, .17 and 1.33, respectively. 

Changes In Capacity Use 

Capacity of insurance companies is the term used to indicate 
the financial ability of an insurance company to do business by 
providing protection in return for insurance premiums. This 
statement carries the implication that there are practical limits 
within which most companies should stay in the expansion of 
insurance sales. "Capacity" is a maximum measure of the prac- 
tical limits of future expansion, though no rigid rules have been 
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established. Most authors in this field of financial analysis relate 
the "net written premiums" of the company to the policyholders' 
surplus we have already encountered in the previous section. 18 

Capacity use shows the actual extent to which the capacity 
limits have been used and could be called a "use-of-capacity" or 
''employment-of-policyholders'-surplus'' ratio. The ratios in this 
study are of this type, and are important because of the reduction 
in surplus created by increasing business and over-estimation of 
the unearned premium reserves. The ratio also, in effect, relates 
the exposure or potential liability of the company to possible loss 
(as represented by the uncertainty surrounding today's accept- 
ance of a fixed insurance premium to cover unknown future losses 
and expenses) and the net assets or "cushion" available to absorb 
any losses resulting from this exposure. 

The Group as a Whole. In Appendix F the net property 
and casualty premiums written by the thirty-five multiple-line 
companies are shown for 1948 and 1955. The absolute dollar in- 
crease is calculated, and also the percentage increase noted for 
each company. The ratio of net written premiums, or N.W.P., to 
policyholders' surplus, or P.H.S., is also figured. For the group of 
thirty-five companies, the data from the New York Insurance 
Report show an increase in premiums of $765.4 million, an in- 
crease of 67.1 per cent The 1948 N.W.P./P.H.S. ratio is 1.39 
for all these companies combined, while by 1955 this ratio had 
decreased to .86. 

Figures from Best's were also used in Appendix F to show the 
results of these multiple-line companies on a consolidated com- 
pany, market value basis. Here the total increase in net written 
premiums was shown to be $1,132.4 million, or a 72.7 per cent 
increase. It was more than the amount calculated from the De- 
partment's data because premiums of subsidiaries of the survey 
companies were included. 

Best's data was to find the ratio of N.W.P./P.H.S. in 1948 of 
1.73 for the group of multiple-line companies. By 1955 this ratio 



18 Kenney, op. ctt,, pp. 253-59 and 293-94. See also the second specific motive 
discussed in Chapter 3- 
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had decreased to 1.22. The differences between Best's and the De- 
partment's data above are largely explained by the higher propor- 
tion of rapidly increasing premiums o casualty affiliates in Best's 
consolidated company data. 

Individual Differences. The data based on the Depart- 
ment's individual company and Convention Statement values 
showed that one company sustained a decrease in premiums writ- 
ten. 19 The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company had the 
largest increase, $118.6 million or a 131.5 per cent increase. 
Seven companies had percentage increases over 100 per cent, the 
highest being the Federal Insurance Company with a 211.8 per 
cent increase between 1948 and 1955. 

The N.W.P./P.H.S. ratio in 1948 for these thirty-five com- 
panies varied from the 1.39 average ratio. The Phoenix Insurance 
Company and Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation of New 
York had the lowest ratios. 20 Largest ratios were 3.88 by Ameri- 
can Motorists Insurance Company, and 2.75 and 2.77, by Indiana 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Company, and Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company. 

Ratios of premiums to surplus in 1955 showed that, with one 
exception, 21 decreases in the capacity use ratio occurred. The 1955 
ratios ranged from .40 (Phoenix) and .42 (Merchants Fire As- 
surance) to 3.07 (American Motorists) and 3.33 (Indiana 
Lumbermens Mutual). 

Best's data brought forth estimates slightly different, for the 
Travelers Fire proved to have the largest increase in net written 
premiums, $172.0 million, or a 513.4 per cent increase over 1948's 
writings. The N.W.P./P.H.S. ratio ranged in 1948 from a low of 
.73 (Merchants Fire) to a high of 4.15 (American Motorists). 
The 1955 ratios were generally lower for all the thirty-five com- 
panies, varying from Merchants Fire's .54 to Travelers Fire's 
7.31. 



19 Providence Washington Insurance Company, with a $1.1 million decrease, 
or 11.9 per cent 

20 .54 and .55, respectively. 

21 Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Company's ratio increased from 2,75 
to 3-33. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE REASONS FOR AND SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THESE CHANGES IN FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 

Though the purposes of this research theoretically could in- 
clude a complete economic analysis of all the reasons for the 
changes in financial structure, such an objective falls outside the 
scope of this study. Sound interpretation of the causes of the 
changes in each of the individual asset and liability accounts 
would require an analysis of each item in a complete and detailed 
manner, considering all the factors involved in the changes which 
have occurred. This would involve a broad perspective of literally 
hundreds of factors influencing the asset and liability items. 

Some factors would be known and real, but elusive in terms of 
the extent of their effect on the accounts. Inflation, for example, 
or the rate regulatory laws of the states quite obviously have had 
some effect on the assets and liabilities of all insurance companies 
in recent years. Sorting out in terms of dollars and precise effects 
of these two factors alone would be a tremendous task, even for 
a small group of companies. Inclusion of many other important 
factors, both the obvious ones and the ones unknown except to 
financial experts of the individual companies, would make the 
objective of this type of economic analysis unrealistic if not 
impossible. 

It is the purpose of this section, therefore, to point out some 
of the major factors involved in the changes from a broad per- 
spective. Since each factor which affects the individual asset and 
liability accounts also indirectly changes the capital or net surplus 
items, discussion is limited to the latter two accounts. The safety 
and capacity use ratios are also included in order to perceive what 
the important determinants of change in these ratios have been 
for multiple-line companies. 

Size of Companies 

The over-all increase of almost 50 per cent in the capital of 
these thirty-five multiple-line companies as a group is noted in 
the earlier discussion of the changes in size. One of the primary 
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factors bringing about this change was the standard o financial 
requirements set by the states for entering multiple-line insur- 
ance. As outlined in Chapter 4, the states required minimum 
capital amounts (and in most states, surplus as well) for any 
company expanding its operations from mono-line to multiple- 
line insurance. This undoubtedly caused some of the increases 
indicated in Appendix C. 

Twenty-two of the thirty-five companies had capital increases, 
though few of the companies' annual reports specifically refer to 
the cause of these increases. A few do make some reference to 
the cause, such as: "to enable ... to qualify under the revised 
state laws permitting them to write casualty lines." 22 

It is entirely possible that capital increases of these companies 
were made for some of the more common reasons for capital 
stock expansion, such as stock option plans for company officers 
or the desire for additional general working capital. However, 
the timing of these companies' increases indicate that the passage 
of multiple-line laws was an impetus for some of the increases. 
Because these thirty-five are generally the larger multiple-line 
companies, with more than the required capital amounts, fewer 
capital increases probably resulted as a consequence of the larger 
requirements for capital amounts under the multiple-line regu- 
lations. 

For small companies operating with minimum amounts of 
capital, immediate increases were necessary for many to obtain 
multiple-line powers. Fifteen of twenty-two of the companies 
classified as "small" (under $50 million in 1955 premiums) 
made capital increases in the period 1948-55. Only six of twelve 
of the 'large' ' companies in the survey made such capital increases. 

The analysis of changes in net surplus or policyholders' surplus 
requires much more extensive consideration of the factors under- 
lying the changes observed. 23 Some may be related to the capital 
changes just mentioned, for the common method of raising capital 
for insurance companies oftentimes involves a surplus contribu- 



22 National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Annual Report, 1950, p. 5. 

2 3 See Appendix C. 
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tion of sizable amount. The over $75 million capital increase of 
the multiple-line companies studied here had the concomitant 
effect of an addition to the surplus accounts of the companies of 
at least $3 5 million. 24 

Other factors causing the increase in net surplus of over $1.1 
billion in these companies were diverse in nature. The major 
effect of current profit or loss was to increase or decrease the net 
surplus account. Thus all factors improving the profit an insur- 
ance company realized, or causing a loss, resulted in direct changes 
in surplus. 

These elements may be separated into factors affecting under- 
writing profit or loss, and those which affected investment profit 
or loss. Underwriting during the period of study for these thirty- 
five multiple-line companies was profitable, and some of the total 
gain in net surplus originated here. Selective underwriting, pre- 
vention activities, and expense reductions helped. This group 
naturally included many of the larger, more successful com- 
panies, so the fact that these firms made gains from underwriting 
should not be surprising. For individual years, however, and for 
many other companies, the adverse factors in this era to consider 
are: slow rate changes permitted by statutes, inflation-increased 
size of property and personal injury claims, increased labor and 
materials costs, and many others. 

Substantial gains were experienced by these companies in in- 
vestment profits, which in some cases offset underwriting losses 
in particular years. The net effect of these two factors explains 
a large share of the increase in surplus noted above for these 
multiple-line companies. 

A further factor which would bring about change in the net 
surplus account is transfer of some amounts to special "other re- 
serves" accounts, such as catastrophe or contingency reserves. A 
$494.8 million increase 25 in such reserves is noted for the com- 



24 Capital increases may also involve no changes at all in policyholders' surplus, 
where transfers from surplus to capital are the methods used rather than paid-in 
additional capital amounts. 

25 See Appendix D. Such data was not available from the New York Insurance 
Reports, which includes such other reserves in the net surplus account. This ac- 
counts for part of the difference between $1,139.1 million and $1,315.3 net surplus 
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panics in this study between 1948 and 1955. This means that had 
these additional reserves not been set up as a restriction of surplus 
then the increase in the net surplus account would have been that 
much larger. 

Financial Strength 

The reasons for changes in the safety ratio of policyholders' 
surplus to total liabilities between 1948 and 1955 are many and 
varied. Since the factors influencing increases in the policyholders' 
surplus account have already been discussed as an aspect of the 
size of the multiple-line companies, these need only be noted as 
major determinants of the numerator of the fraction. 

Total liabilities, however, may be influenced by different fac- 
tors. If assets remain equal and liabilities increase, it is true that 
the policyholders' surplus automatically decreases. However, 
some factors may cause changes in total assets and total liabilities 
without bringing about changes in the surplus accounts. An ex- 
ample is increasing automobile accident costs, which may increase 
total assets through larger premiums, but the increase may be 
entirely reflected in increases in unearned premiums and loss re- 
serves. Assuming rate and reserve calculations are accurate, no 
change in surplus would result, though the ratio of surplus to 
liabilities would decrease. The use of audit-type policies could 
cause an opposite effect, decreasing assets and liabilities (since 
premiums are not collected in advance, but at the end of the policy 
protection period) without any, or proportionate, changes in sur- 
plus. 

The general result noted in the P.H.S./Liabilities ratio for 
these thirty-five companies has been a significant increase, from 
.47 to .66 (Appendix F, first page) or .58 to .88 (Appendix F, 
second page) . General economic progress in the United States in 
this period probably was the major factor in these increases. In the 
industry analysis in Chapter 7 more specific factors are dis- 
cussed. Reasonable underwriting profits in the combinations of 

shown in these two sources, the remaining difference caused by market vs. State- 
ment value methods of calculation, and individual company versus consolidated 
company accounts. 
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broad lines of insurance which these companies write, plus gen- 
erally favorable investment returns have joined together to pro- 
duce greater increases in policyholders' surplus than in the liabili- 
ties of these companies. 

Capacity Use 

An analysis of the relationship of net written premiums to 
policyholders' surplus also includes many of the factors which 
have been discussed previously. Premiums are directly related to 
general business inflationary tendencies, which raise property, 
liability, and life values, and thereby insurance values, needed by 
average policyholders. Such factors as compulsory measures 
which require or encourage insurance (such as automobile lia- 
bility and temporary nonoccupational disability coverages) also 
have been elements in the approximate 70 per cent increase in 
premiums of this group of companies. Rates are an especially 
significant factor in this capacity use ratio, for adequate rates 
increase both the premium figures and the surplus amounts in the 
ratio, while inadequate rates directly reduce premiums and also 
surplus through the losses occurring. Also important is the effect 
of increased written premiums in reducing surplus, both by the 
increased initial expenses and the unearned premium reserve 
equity. 

Some of the individual companies mentioned in their annual 
reports the factors believed to have caused increased premiums or 
growing surplus over this period. Many devoted considerable 
space to an analysis of the reasons for losses in particular lines of 
business in certain years. None of these companies included a 
review (except financial data without interpretation) of the 
eight years from 1948 to 1955, and most of their comments per- 
tained to the one or two years immediately past. A few examples 
of the more general comments which offer some suggestion as to 
the causes of improvement in volume and safety ratio in this 
period are: "In 1955 a year of great expansion in our national 
economy security values continued to rise, mainly in the com- 
mon stock category . . ."; 26 "Premium writings advanced sharply 

26 Fire Association of Philadelphia, Annual Report, 1955, March 12, 1956, p. 3. 
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in 1952 and 1953 under the impact of price inflation"; 27 "Infla- 
tionary trends similar to those in 1951 again developed in 1955. " 28 
The scope of factors affecting many of the different portions 
of the balance sheet and sales of these thirty-five multiple-line 
companies is tremendous. Growth is apparent, as are the broad 
reasons for the changes, though many of the individual company 
factors in the increases cannot be determined without an exhaus- 
tive research of individual company characteristics. 



27 Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Annual Report for 1955, p. 6. 

28 U.S. Fidelity and Guaranty Company, Annual Report for 1956, p. 4. 



Chapter 7 

CHANGES IN THE FINANCIAL 

STRUCTURE OF THE PROPERTY AND 

CASUALTY INDUSTRY 



METHOD OF APPROACH 

IN CONTRAST to the preceding chapter, the aim of this section is 
to summarize the financial changes which have occurred in the 
years from 1948 through 1955 in all property and casualty in- 
surance companies as a whole. This is done in order to provide a 
basis of comparison for the changes noted in the selected group 
of thirty-five multiple-line insurers during the same period. With- 
out such a standard it would be impossible to establish a proper 
relationship between what has happened to the financial struc- 
ture of the multiple-line companies surveyed as opposed to the 
industry as a whole. This chapter thus becomes an important 
addition to the value of the findings in regard to specific com- 
panies that have embarked upon multiple-line activities as a single 
company. 

The difficult problem of determining what insurance com- 
panies should be included in the term "property and casualty in- 
dustry" was solved by reference to the method of selecting the 
thirty-five-company multiple-line group. Here it was decided 
that the statistical universe from which the major multiple-line 
insurers was chosen would have to be limited. The selection of 
insurance companies licensed to do business in New York State 
as of January 1, 1957, was made on the grounds of practicality 
and accuracy. 

Differences in the bases for reporting data, the separation of 
companies between the property, casualty, and life fields, and the 
degree of accuracy of the statistics made many other possible 

131 
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choices of data undesirable. The New York Insurance Reports 
were selected as the basic reference, and the 433 property and 
casualty companies licensed in New York became the statistical 
universe for this study. From this group the largest multiple-line 
insurers were singled out as the area for more detailed analysis. 

Then, an additional source of data was selected for the purpose 
of determining if the fact that the Department's Reports included 
statistics only on a single company, Convention Statement value 
basis was a distortion of the general financial changes. Best's In- 
surance Reports were used, and the accounts modified by Moody s 
and Standard and Poor's data, in order to obtain consolidated- 
company, market-value statistics for the same multiple-line 
companies. 

Since the data for these two studies resulted in findings in 
Chapter 6 which were broadly similar in indicating the financial 
structure trends, the statistics in this chapter are limited to one 
source, the New York Insurance Reports. The rationale of this 
limitation is explained further in the early part of the succeeding 
chapter, where a comparison is made between the multiple-line 
group chosen and the industry trends. 1 

THE CHANGES IN FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 

Changes in the Number of Companies 

Appendix G contains much of the information upon which this 
chapter is based. The first page shows the entire number of com- 
panies doing business in New York State, classified into various 
types of companies as to primary lines of business, legal form, and 
domicile of the insurers. This study is included here for two reas- 
ons: first, it is important to know if the statistical universe of the 
industry in terms of the number of companies has remained the 
same over the period of research; and second, the classifications 
may prove helpful in pointing out trends peculiar to special types 
of insurance companies rather than all companies. 

Generally, it was learned that the number of companies in the 

* See pp. 145-47. 
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total fire and casualty insurance business In New York has de- 
creased over this period. From 486 companies in 1948 the num- 
ber has dropped about 4.5 per cent to 466 in 1955. 2 In making 
later comparisons of the thirty-five multiple-line companies with 
the entire group of companies writing insurance in New York, 
this change in the industry as to number of companies should be 
taken into consideration. Though not a large enough decrease to 
render invalid the comparisons over the seven-year period, it is a 
change which should be noted as having a partial influence on the 
financial structure changes studied for the fire and casualty in- 
dustry. 

The largest change in the number of companies occurred in 
the stock foreign casualty insurer classification, which decreased 
from 168 in 1948 to 151 in 1955. No other significant changes 
are indicated. 

Changes in She of the Companies 

Appendix H contains the statistics showing the increases in 
assets and liabilities for the entire fire and casualty industry in 
New York. The calculations involved were the comparison of 
1948 and 1955 amounts for each of the accounting classifications, 
separated into seven individual figures and four totals. Percent- 
age and absolute changes are included in this compilation. The 
fundamental divisions are made by: s (l) legal types of insurer 
and (2) domicile of the company. Not every one of the changes 
can be commented upon in this portion of the research, but the 
data in Appendix H provides many statistics which indicate the 
different results experienced by the various classes of insurers. 

2 See totals at bottom of first page of Appendix G. This number had decreased 
slightly to 449 (or 433 excluding Lloyd's and reciprocal organizations) by January 
1, 1957. The latest list was used as the basis for analysis of the companies' writing 
powers, in order that as up-to-date information about the companies as possible 
could be used. 

3 Note that a division between fire and marine, and casualty, insurers was not 
possible in this data on increases. The 1949 Nete York Insurance Report did 
separate statistics for the companies by predominant line of business written (see 
Appendix G), but the 1956 New York Insurance Report contains no such separa- 
tion of data according to any classification of insurers based on major "line" of 
premiums. 
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Reference to these variations are especially pertinent in the com- 
parisons made in Chapter 8 between the industry and the 
multiple-line companies studied. At this point, however, greater 
emphasis is placed upon the totals and the general changes noted. 

Assets. The total assets of all companies doing business in 
New York State increased by $9,874.4 million, or almost $10 
billion. This was a 106.2 per cent increase over the assets held by 
the companies in the fire and casualty industry of New York on 
December 31, 1948. The foreign (out-of -state) insurers had both 
the largest increase ($6,600.8 million), and the greatest relative 
increase (117.3 per cent) . 

Cash was a minor element in the increase. A $147.4 million 
increase, or 16.5 per cent over cash held in 1948, is noted. Also, 
the increase in assets in the form of premium balances ($424.4 
million), mortgage loans ($22.5 million), real estate ($130.1 
million), and miscellaneous assets ($16.7 million), were insig- 
nificant in relation to the total asset increase of almost $10 billion. 

The major portion of the increase, amounting to about 90 per 
cent of the total increases, appeared in the bond and stock classi- 
fications. Bonds rose by $4,850.3 million between 1948 and 1955, 
which was a 93.3 per cent increase over 1948 bond values. Stocks 
climbed by $4,086.2 million, or a 176.3 per cent increase over 
1948 figures. Bonds thus increased more in dollar amount, while 
stocks increased more relative to 1948 account values. 

In regard to the domicile of the companies, several contrasts 
are apparent. Largest relative increase in total assets was reg- 
istered by the foreign companies (117.3 per cent) ; next by the 
domestics (98.4 per cent) ; and smallest by the alien companies 
(54.8 per cent) . In the two major asset classifications, bonds and 
stocks, the increase in bonds is most noticeable for foreign fire and 
casualty companies, which increased their bond holdings by 110.9 
per cent over 1948. Domestic New York State companies in- 
creased their bond accounts by 75.6 per cent, while alien com- 
panies had only a rise of 37.0 per cent between 1948 and 1955. 

Both domestic and foreign insurers had almost identical per- 
centage increases of 177.0 per cent in stock values. Alien com- 
panies increased their holdings by 158 per cent. 
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Referring to the experience according to legal type of insurer, 
the stock companies had a lower percentage increase in total assets 
than the mutuals. 4 Advance premium co-operatives, which are 
licensed in New York only as domestic companies, increased total 
assets by almost 50 per cent. Lloyd's and reciprocals, particularly 
foreign insurers of this type, had a very high percentage 5 increase, 
but due to the small base of assets owned in 1948 the relative 
change is not very meaningful from the viewpoint of statistical 
analysis. 

The gain by mutual fire and casualty companies was most evi- 
dent, percentagewise, in the stock account. Domestic mutuals in- 
creased stocks by 171 per cent, while foreign companies of this 
legal classification increased their holdings almost 300 per cent. 
Bonds were increased by 97 per cent and 120 per cent, respec- 
tively, for domestic and foreign mutual insurers. The largest abso- 
lute increases for mutuals, a $1,300 million increase over 1948 
appeared in bonds, however. This compares with a stock increase 
of $360 million. The smaller base for the stocks' larger percent- 
age increase should be considered in the interpretation of these 
statistics on a relative basis. 

For the stock companies the percentage increase was also 
greater for stock holdings than for bonds (approximately 170 
per cent versus 85 per cent) . However, here the largest absolute 
increase was noted in stocks, about $3,480 million as compared 
with $3,230 million for bonds. 

Liabilities. Appendix H also indicates the increase in liabili- 
ties experienced by all these companies doing business in New 
York State. Total liabilities increased almost 86 per cent for all 
types of insurers. Both the largest absolute and relative incre- 
ments occurred in the statements of the foreign companies, who 
had over a 100 per cent increase as contrasted with the domestics' 
70 per cent rise and the aliens' 35 per cent gain. A somewhat 



4 Domestic stock companies increased assets by 20 per cent; foreign stock com- 
panies by 110 per cent. Domestic mutuals had over a 1-00 per cent increase, and 
foreign mutuals nearly 130 per cent. 

r > 1,549 per cent. 
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higher percentage rise is noted in the liabilities of mutuals, as 
compared with stock company obligations. 6 

Loss reserves and unearned premiums were such a large pro- 
portion of the total liabilities that only the increases in these two 
liability accounts were noted individually. Approximately a 79 
per cent rise showed in these two accounts for domestic com- 
panies, while the loss reserves for foreign insurers increased more 
than unearned premiums (127 per cent versus 85 per cent) . As a 
group, all the companies had a 103 per cent increase in loss re- 
serves and a 76 per cent gain in unearned premiums. Most of the 
dollar amount of increase for the stock companies came in the 
unearned premium account, 7 while mutuals tended to have their 
largest gains in the loss reserves. 8 

Capital The capital account of the fire and casualty industry 
doing business in New York increased 35.6 per cent between 
December 31, 1948 and 1955. The absolute amount of increase 
was $220.8 million. 

Largest dollar amount and percentage increase was registered 
by the foreign companies writing insurance in New York. $163.2 
million was added to their capital account, for an increase of 
47.6 per cent. Domestic companies augmented their captial by 
$52.6 million, or 21.2 per cent and alien companies $5 million, 
or 16.7 per cent. 

With regard to the legal type of insurer, the stock companies 
enlarged capital by about $193 million, or almost 30 per cent; the 
mutual companies by $18.6 million, or about 55 per cent; 9 and 
Lloyd's and reciprocal associations by $1.6 million, or 145 per 
cent. 

Surplus. The net surplus account of all fire and casualty com- 

6 Domestic and foreign mutuals, 98 per cent and 123 per cent, respectively; 
while domestic stocks had a 65 per cent gain and foreign stock companies a 91 per 
cent increase. 

7 Approximately $1,850 millions in unearned premium reserves; $1,350 in loss 
reserves, 

8 About $710 millions in loss reserves; $420 in unearned premium reserves. 
This results from the larger proportion of casualty insurance, with high loss re- 
serves, written by mutual companies. 

9 Note that this increase in capital was made over a much smaller base of 1948 
capital ($32.8 million), as compared with stock companies' $556.7 million capital 
in 1948. 
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panies in New York increased $4,522 million, or a 167.3 per 
cent rise over the net surplus of 1948. Because net surplus is also 
a part of the discussion of the next section on policyholders' sur- 
plus, no further mention is made here of the changes observed 
for the separate groups of companies. 

Policyholders' Surplus. By adding together the capital and 
net surplus accounts, plus minor reserves and minority interests, 
a total was obtained showing the total surplus to policyholders. 
For all these fire and casualty companies this policyholders' sur- 
plus account expanded by $4,742.8 million in the eight years 
between 1948 and 1955. This substantial growth equalled a 142.3 
per cent increase. 

Though the dollar increase in policyholders' surplus was twice 
as great for foreign companies in New York as for domestic com- 
panies, the relative increase for both groups was close to 146 per 
cent. Alien companies experienced a $236.1 million growth, or 
97.2 per cent. 

A similar situation existed as between stock and mutual in- 
surers. Stock companies had by far the larger dollar increment in 
policyholders' surplus ($3,847.1 million vs. $585.2 million). 
Relatively, however, the growth was fairly similar: 112 per cent 
for the stock companies as compared with 139 per cent for the 
mutuals. Much smaller gains were seen in the "net assets" of the 
advance premium co-operatives, Lloyd's and reciprocal organiza- 
tions. 10 

By referring to Appendix H a clear picture is offered of the 
areas of greatest growth. The capital accounts of the fire and 
casualty industry including all the companies in New York grew 
by over $220 million between 1948 and 1955, or approximately 
35 per cent. However, the policyholders' surplus of these same 
companies jumped by over $4,740 million, a 142 per cent gain 
over 1948. This showed that the most significant increase occurred 
in the net surplus accounts of the industry's balance sheet. Taken 



10 Except for foreign (out-of-state) Lloyd's and reciprocals which showed a 
very high percentage increase of 1,146 per cent. This was statistically misleading, 
however, due to the smaller 1948 base of policyholders' surplus on which this was 
calculated. 
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separately from the capital increases, the net surplus of all these 
companies was augmented by over $4,500 million, or a 167 per 
cent rise over 1948's net surplus. It is obvious that most of the 
policyholders' surplus added in this period did not come about 
through gains in the capital accounts, but arose from additions to 
the surplus figures of these insurance companies, 

Changes m financial Strength 

The calculations in Appendix I were developed to show the 
modifications which have resulted since 1948 in the financial 
strength and capacity of all fire and casualty insurers as a group. 
Basic data was gathered from the New York Insurance Reports, 
as compiled in Appendices G and H. The figures for the year 
1948, upon which to base the ratios, were obtained by adding 
together the fire and marine, and casualty, statistics from these 
appendices. 

The Group, Computation of the ratio of policyholders' sur- 
plus to total liabilities brought forth the information that as an 
entire group, fire and casualty companies admitted to New York 
had a ratio of .56 in 1948. By 1955 this ratio had increased to .73. 

Though this ratio is the result of many factors and is not the 
only means of measuring financial strength, it does indicate a 
general improvement in the safety position of all fire and casualty 
companies in this period. Briefly stated, $.17 more was available 
(according to policyholders' surplus accounts) in 1955 than in 
1948 to meet each $1.00 of the companies' obligations. 

Individual Differences. Domestic companies were slightly 
stronger in terms of this safety index of financial strength in 1948. 
Their ratio was .61, while foreign companies had a .54 ratio, and 
alien companies .46. The comparable 1955 ratios showed the 
domestics' ratio still above the average for all companies (.88 as 
compared to .73) . Alien companies experienced greater improve- 
ment than foreign insurers, and by 1955 both had the identical 
ratio of .67. 

Stock companies in both years had higher P.H.S./liabilities 
ratios than mutuals. Domestic stock insurers had higher ratios 
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than foreign stock companies. 11 Mutual insurers had the reverse 
situation, with domestics registering a .23 ratio in 1948, and for- 
eign mutuals having the higher ratio of .44. Very little change is 
noted in the 1955 figures, the ratios being .25 for domestic mu- 
tuals and .48 for foreign mutual enterprises. 

Advance premium co-operatives, and Lloyd's and reciprocal 
associations, had fairly high ratios of .75 or better in both years, 
except for foreign Lloyd's and reciprocals whose ratio dropped to 
.65 in 1955. 

Changes In Capacity Use 

In order to obtain an idea of the premium writings of fire and 
casualty companies in relation to surplus of the companies, it was 
necessary to compute the net written premiums of the group. The 
fire and marine, and casualty and surety volumes of the New 
York Insurance Reports provided the required data. When the 
various lines of insurance in 1948 had been combined, a com- 
parison with 1955 figures (which were only available on a con- 
solidated basis for all fire and casualty lines) showed the in- 
creases that had occurred in sales volume. 

The Group. The entire industry showed that net written pre- 
miums had been augmented by $3,596 million. This was a 73 per 
cent increase over 1948 premium writings. Relating the potential 
liability of premiums to the cushion of assets represented by 
policyholders' surplus, the ratio of net written premiums to P.H.S. 
for the entire group was 1.48 in 1948, and 1.06 in 1955. 

Individual Differences. In regard to domicile of the com- 
panies it is observed that the bulk (almost three fourths) of the 
premium increases came in the foreign companies. Percentage- 
wise, the increase was also greatest here, amounting to 86.3 per 
cent over 1948, as compared with New York companies' 54.4 per 
cent, and aliens' 30.3 per cent. 

The size of the capacity-use ratios (premiums compared to 

11 New York stock companies: .68 and 1.01 for 1948, 1955. 
Foreign stock companies: .57 and ,74 for 1948, 1955. 
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surplus) were substantially higher for foreign companies in both 
1948 and 1955 than for domestic insurers. Aliens recorded simi- 
lar, but slightly smaller, ratios than foreign firms. The decreases 
in the ratios experienced over the period of study, however, were 
broadly similar for each of these groups of insurers. Sizable de- 
clines in the ratio were noted for domestic, foreign, and alien 
insurance companies. 12 

The written premiums varied according to the different legal 
types of companies. Premiums increased more for stock insurers 13 
than for mutual companies, but the relative change was greater 
for the mutual firms. Domestic stock companies augmented pre- 
miums over 1948 by about 52 per cent, as compared with domestic 
mutuals' 82 per cent rise. Foreign stock organizations increased 
78 per cent versus mutuals' 94 per cent gain in premiums. 

The capacity-use ratios by these groups also differed consider- 
ably. Generally, the mutuals wrote almost double the volume as 
related to surplus as did the stock companies. Mutuals had larger 
than a 2 to 1 ratio in 1948 while stocks had over a 1 to 1 ratio 
(1.21 for domestics, 1.48 for foreign insurers). The changes 
noted between 1948 and 1955 were all decreases in the ratios, 
with stock companies' N.W.P./P.H.S. ratio dropping more than 
the mutuals. 14 



ANALYSIS OF THE REASONS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE 
CHANGES IN FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 

Neither precise nor complete reasons can be attempted here 
for the broad changes that have occurred in the financial structure 
of the fire and casualty insurance industry. Probably the most that 
can be accomplished in this summary is to point out some of the 
major factors behind the changes which have been experienced. 
Observations have been made in the preceding Jjages of this 
chapter about the majority of these differences between 1948 and 

12 The declines in the ratios between 1948 and 1955 were: (l) domestics: 1.26 
to .79, (2) foreign companies: 1.64 to 1.20 and (3) aliens: 1.62 to 1.07. 

13 Almost $2,500 million increase for stocks; $840 for mutuals. 

14 Stock companies decreased their ratio from 1.21 to .74 (domestics) and 1.48 
to 1.08 (foreign) ; while mutuals dropped only from 2.18 to 1.87 (domestics) and 
2.13 to 1.71 (foreign). 
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1955. In this section a few of the more important changes will 
be looked at more closely in order to determine why the basic 
changes occurred during this 1948-55 study. 

Size of Companies 

The total increase of $10 billion in assets by fire and casualty 
companies admitted to New York was the result of a vast array of 
changes in this period. Partly it was due to increasing values of 
the assets held in 1948 at the beginning of this research. These 
assets have increased in general due to inflationary tendencies 
within the economy. 

In addition, the existing assets at the start of this period have 
been increased by the general underwriting and investment profits 
of these years, which (as they are largely retained in the fire and 
casualty companies rather than paid out as dividends) go toward 
building up the assets held by the insurers. 

Both existing assets of 1948, and added assets since that time 
have been affected by general investment market factors. During 
the years of favorable bond and stock prices, insurance companies 
have had their assets increased in value, and high dividend earn- 
ings have further contributed to asset value increases. This has 
been especially true during "the rising trend in market valua- 
tions of stocks" which "continued in 1955 when stock 'averages' 
reached a new all-time high/' 15 Since market valuations of stocks 
are usually used in fire and casualty company balance sheets, 
large direct gains have resulted in this particular area of the asset 
accounts. The bond accounts have also increased, but since they 
are largely on an amortized valuation basis, the increases have 
come through increasing investments of this type rather than in- 
creasing values. 

More important to consider than total or individual assets and 
liabilities are the capital and surplus accounts, whose changes 
automatically reflect many of the reasons for developments in 
asset and liability accounts. 

The capital account of all the fire and casualty companies in- 



15 Ninety-Seventh Preliminary Report of the Superintendent of Insurance to the 
6 Legislature for the Calendar Year 1955 (New York Insurance Department, 
1956), p. 47. 
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creased 35.6 per cent in the 1948-55 era. Policyholders' surplus 
rose 142.3 per cent. It is difficult to tell what part of these in- 
creases resulted from requirements by the states for additional 
capital and surplus for expansion of business into multiple-lines 
of insurance. Undoubtedly, some capital increases did come about 
through sales of stock to present stockholders in order to expand 
into new insurance fields. However, as the data show, most of the 
policyholders' surplus growth has not been through new capital 
issues, but has resulted from retention of surplus within the com- 
pany's net surplus account. 

In a real sense the growth in size of companies, as measured by 
net assets, has come about by a conscious effort on the part of 
company management to keep the relationship between pre- 
miums and surplus at a reasonable level. Demands on surplus 
were particularly noticeable in the automobile lines. This has been 
the recognized need in the industry to slow down premium 
growth in some years and retain much of the earnings. Without 
this attitude, much of the additional surplus held in 1955 might 
have been used up (temporarily, at least) by the "drain on sur- 
plus" which new business causes. 16 

All of the factors permitting assets to grow more rapidly than 
liabilities in this period have brought about as a consequence these 
increments in the net asset position of the companies as a whole. 
Most important of the factors were the rise in stock market values 
and the generally favorable profit results (when good investment 
returns of this period are included) . 

Financial Strength 

The relation of assets to liabilities is explained by some of the 
factors discussed in the previous section. Both assets and liabilities 
of the fire and casualty companies have grown, but the general 
effect has been an increase in net assets (for reasons mentioned 
earlier) that has outdistanced the increase in liabilities. 

The major obligations, loss and unearned premium reserves, 
have had sizable additions. Factors include: the proportion of 

16 Roger Kenney, Fundamentals of Fire and Casualty Insurance Strength (Ded- 
ham, Mass.: R. Kenney, 1957), p. 31. 
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premiums by line of insurance (loss reserves pertain largely to 
casualty writings, unearned premiums to property business); the 
length of contract written (longer term policies require larger 
unearned premium reserves) ; and loss incidence and timing of 
actual payments made (loss reserves increase as claims reported 
but not yet paid rise) . 

Also of major importance is the double effect of increasing 
premiums, which both increases the unearned premium reserves 
and reduces surplus. Hence the increase in net assets relative to 
liabilities has been in fact greater than the ratios indicate. The 
over-all effect has been less growth in these major liability ac- 
counts than in the rapid increase noted in the policyholders' sur- 
plus of the industry. 

Capacity Use 

Increases in the ratio of net written premiums to policyholders' 
surplus can also be traced to a number of the factors mentioned 
in the previous two sections of this chapter. The interrelationship 
of factors is so close that the same factor oftentimes affects both 
parts of the ratio formula. For example, the all-pervading factor 
of inflation has caused: (1) increases in insurance amounts, thus 
insurance premiums 17 and (2) increasing asset valuations (par- 
ticularly stocks) which have been greater than gains in liabilities, 
thus a net increase in policyholders' surplus. The fact that infla- 
tionary tendencies caused almost immediate increases in such 
accounts as stocks held by the insurance industry, while premium 
changes occurred more slowly due to this same factor of price 
rises, may be a substantial reason for the decreasing capacity-use 
ratio of this period from 1.48 in 1948 to 1.06 in 1955. 

The changes were not consistent over this whole term, nor even 
consistent for the same year for separate lines of insurance or 
types of insurers. An example of the contradictions of the general 
situation which such refinements can show appears in the New 



17 Though most Insurance authorities would point out that the growth in in- 
surance amounts actually purchased, and thus premiums paid, have not kept pace 
with the growth in insurance needs in this inflationary period. This has increased 
the "underinsurance" problem in many types of insurance. 
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York Superintendent's review of 1955 operations in the casualty 
field. Here the greatest concern of the New York Department 
was for the increasing ratio of premiums to surplus in casualty 
companies. An analysis shows an increasing ratio from 1950 to 
1953 (though a decline, 1948 to 1955) and the interest of the 
Superintendent is concentrated upon the apparent declining se- 
curity afforded policyholders by these results in the postwar 
years. 

Failure of surplus to increase proportionally with premiums is 
attributed to the developments causing the upward trend in 
premium volume: "Inflation of property values, the high level 
of industrial activity and the spread and implementation of Auto- 
mobile Financial Responsibility Laws/' 18 greater claim settlement 
costs, and rising medical expenses. ' 'Underwriting profits and 
market values and yields . . . failed to push surplus to policy- 
holders upward at the same rate." 19 

This one example indicates both the changeability of the ca- 
pacity-use ratio within the seven-year period of study and the 
widespread number of factors affecting the ratio each year. It is 
sufficient warning that no simple analysis is possible of the par- 
ticular elements affecting the capacity-use ratio. 

A study of the factors with extensive analysis of all the inter- 
related economic and financial causes is a recommended area for 
future research projects. However, in the present analysis it is 
more valuable to recognize the broad aspects of the changes. Most 
significant to note is the close interrelationship observed among 
the many factors as they affect changes in assets, liabilities, sur- 
plus, written premiums, and the safety and capacity-use ratios 
developed from these segments of the financial structure of the 
companies. 

l& Ninety-Seventh Preliminary Report of the Superintendent of Insurance to 
the 1956 Legislature for the Calendar Year 1955, op. cit n p. 48. 
w Ibid. 
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Two EARLIER parts of this dissertation traced the development 
of multiple-line insurance and laws, and the legal procedures 
involved in the transition of insurers to multiple-line insurance 
companies. The first chapter of Part Three emphasized the 
changes in financial structure exhibited by a group of thirty-five 
leading multiple-line insurance companies. The second chapter 
of this Part reviewed the same aspects of changing financial struc- 
ture, as seen in the fire and casualty insurance as a whole. Chapter 
8 has as its objective the comparison of the changes noted in the 
preceding chapters, in order to learn if the changes for the 
multiple-line insurer group were substantially different from the 
changes shown in the industry. 

COMPARISONS OF THE CHANGES IN FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 
OF MULTIPLE-LINE AND OTHER INSURANCE COMPANIES 

The procedure followed in the previous chapters leads to the 
task of comparing the changes observed in the multiple-line in- 
surers and the fire and casualty industry during the period from 
1948 to 1955. In performing this step, the comparison was made 
on as logical and consistent a basis as possible. As seen in Chapter 
6, two different sources of data were used for studying the finan- 
cial changes of the leading multiple-line insurers. The New York 
Insurance Report was noted as the most accurate source of data 
available for single-company Statement values, while Besfs In- 

145 
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surance Reports (corrected by other data) brought forth a picture 
of market values for the consolidated companies. 

The addition of Chapter 7's analysis of the changes in the 
financial structure of the industry completes the trilogy of data 
necessary for a syllogism. First, the calculations for the multiple- 
line companies based on the New York Insurance Reports can be 
compared with Bests data. Second, the New York Insurance Re- 
ports' figures for the multiple-line survey group can be contrasted 
with the New York Insurance Reports' statistics for the industry 
as a whole. Third, the multiple-line insurer findings from Best's 
can be compared with the New York Insurance Reports' industry 
data. The first step has been accomplished in Chapter 6. Since we 
determined that the differences between the New York Insurance 
Reports' and Besfs statistics are not numerous or significant, the 
single step followed in this chapter is to compare New York's 
statistics for the multiple-line survey group and those of New 
York for the entire industry in the state. This accomplishes the 
second and third step in one process, since the comparison is one 
of similar data (the New York Insurance Reports' and Besfs 
data for the multiple-line survey group) to the industry statistics 
of the New York Insurance Reports. 

Changes in She of the Companies 

Appendix J offers a full comparison of all the asset and liabil- 
ity changes on four different bases: (l) the thirty-five leading 
multiple-line companies (as per the New York Department's 
data), (2) the thirty-five largest multiple-line insurers (as per 
Best's revised figures), (3) the total for all fire and casualty com- 
panies doing business in New York State, and (4) the total for 
all fire and casualty companies doing business in New York 
except the thirty- five leading multiple-line insurance companies. 

These data, gathered together from the findings in Appendices 
C, E and H, give a concise view of the various dollar amount and 
percentage changes observed for these companies. The comments 
made in this chapter pertain to the comparison between multiple- 
line and "other" insurance companies, as exemplified by the 
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figures calculated on bases (1) and (4), respectively. The 
"other," or essentialy nonmultiple-line insurers, are shown in the 
fourth category, after the data concerning the multiple-line com- 
panies of the survey have been subtracted from the total New 
York industry figures. 

It is recognized that this comparison is not a perfect one. Some 
of the "other" companies did some limited forms of multiple- 
line business, but because they had only "partial" multiple-line 
powers, or because they were represented by other companies of 
the same group or "fleet," they have been excluded from the 
group of leading multiple-line insurers. This means that the in- 
dustry figures (which are used as the statistical universe for the 
purpose of comparison) include some of the influences of mul- 
tiple-line operations. However, the net result is considered accu- 
rate enough to give a reasonable contrast between the small group 
of the leaders in multiple-line insurance, and the "other" insurers 
who are essentially mono-line insurers, "partial" multiple-line 
firms, or the smaller multiple-line insurance companies. 

Assets. The comparison of total assets of the group of largest 
New York multiple-line insurance companies and the rest of the 
companies doing business in New York State shows a significant 
increase in the assets of both groups. The multiple-line survey 
group experienced an increase of $2,498.5 million, or 111.7 per 
cent more than the total assets held by these thirty-five companies 
in 1948. Assets thus more than doubled in the seven years studied 
in this survey. The industry figures, not including the largest mul- 
tiple-line insurers of the previous group, increased somewhat less 
on a percentage basis than the percentage increase in the assets 
of the multiple-line companies. The increase was 104.5 per cent 
over 1948's total assets. The absolute increase was $7,375.9 mil- 
lion. 

Some idea of the importance of the thirty-five multiple-line 
insurers of the survey group is seen in the fact that this small 
group of companies had almost a $2,500 million increase in as- 
sets, while the rest of the fire and casualty insurers (about 431 in 
number) had an increase as a group only three times as large. 
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Stated in a different manner, of the total industry increase in 
assets of approximately $10 billion, thirty-five companies out of 
a total of 466 had one fourth of the increment in assets. 

Referring to the individual asset accounts, the more important 
comparisons appear in the bond and stock categories. In bonds 
the multiple-line insurers had a large increase of $940.4 million, 
or 91.2 per cent over 1948 valuations of this type of asset. The 
nonmultiple-line sector of the industry had its largest increase in 
this classification, as bonds rose by $3,910.4 million, or 93-8 per 
cent in the seven-year period. This accounted for over one half 
the total increases in assets for the fire and casualty insurers ex- 
cluding the largest multiple-line companies. 

Stocks were also a significant source of the increase in assets. 
In each of the groups of companies the relative increase in the 
1948-55 period was larger for stocks than any other assets; 168.9 
per cent and 179.9 per cent increases were registered by the mul- 
tiple-line and "other" insurance company groups, respectively. 
For the multiple-line survey group the absolute increase was also 
the largest of any of its asset accounts. The $1,303-2 million rise 
was over one half the total asset increases of the group. For the 
rest of the industry, the increase was $2,783 million, or slightly 
over one third of the total asset increases recorded. 

Cash and premium balances are two other asset accounts in 
which increases were noted, though they are almost insignificant 
as compared with the increases in bonds and stocks. Cash in- 
creased $16.9 million, or about 8 per cent, in the statements of the 
multiple-line insurers; while the nonmultiple-line industry figures 
showed a $130.5 million increase, or 19 per cent improvement 
over 1948 data. Premium balances outstanding increased $153.6 
million (118 per cent) for the survey group of multiple-line com- 
panies, and $270.8 million (61 per cent) for the industry as a 
whole, excluding the larger multiple-line insurers. 

Liabilities. The increases in total liabilities are shown in 
Appendix J, where an examination of the data shows the follow- 
ing: multiple-line companies in the survey group increased total 
liabilities by $1,106.6 million, or 78,1 per cent over 1948 totals; 
the remainder of the insurance industry in New York increased 
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its liabilities by $4,025.2 million, or 88.4 per cent. Multiple-line 
companies as a group thus had a smaller relative increase in total 
liabilities over the period studied. 

Major changes occurred in the loss reserves and unearned pre- 
mium accounts. More than 90 per cent of the total liability in- 
creases came in these two accounts. Because of this fact, and the 
lact of data for 1948 in many of the minor liability accounts 
(which prevented calculation of relative increases), discussion is 
centered here on the increases noted in the two major liability 
accounts. 

Loss reserves were the source of the largest percentage increase 
in liabilities for both the multiple-line and nonmultiple-line 
groups of companies. The former had a $395.8 million increase 
(or 113.7 per cent) in loss reserves, while the latter experienced 
a $1,816.4 million increase (or 101.7 per cent). Though the ab- 
solute increases differed as between these groups, the percentage 
rise is fairly similar. 

Unearned premiums grew by $615.3 million in the multiple- 
line survey group. Though much greater than the dollar increase 
shown in this group's loss reserves, this increase in unearned pre- 
miums was only a 67.4 per cent increase over 1948's unearned pre- 
miums, thus less significant on a relative basis than the growth of 
the group's loss reserves. The nonmultiple-line sector of the in- 
dustry had a $1,799 million rise in unearned premiums, an abso- 
lute amount of increase almost the same as in its loss reserves. 
Again, however, the percentage increase here was less than for 
loss reserves of the industry group. It was 79-4 per cent over 1948's 
unearned premium reserve. This rise was higher than the per- 
centage increase evidenced above in the multiple-line companies 
for the unearned premium reserve. 

Capital. The growth of the capital accounts in the statements 
of the survey of multiple-line companies is important to note. The 
group of thirty-five broad insurers increased its capital by $76.3 
million, or a 48.8 per cent in just seven years. The rest of the 
industry, excluding these largest multiple-line insurers, increased 
capital by $144.5 million, or 31.1 per cent. 

The absolute changes cannot be properly contrasted, since the 
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comparison involves thirty-five companies in one group and over 
400 in the other. It is observed, however, that the small number 
of multiple-line insurers gained over one half as much as the 
capital growth shown by the rest of the industry. One third of the 
total increase in capital by all fire and casualty companies doing 
business in New York appeared in the financial statements of 
thirty-five large multiple-line carriers. 

The relative change in capital is the more revealing com- 
parison, and this shows that the multiple-line survey group ex- 
perienced a substantial improvement of capital of almost one 
half, while the rest of the industry had only a little less than a 
one-third rise in capital, 

Surplus. The most significant of the total increases appeared 
in the net surplus accounts of the insurers. Here the growth in the 
seven-year period studied was very large. The increases were ap- 
proximately twenty times the size of the capital increases noted 
in the previous paragraphs. 

For the largest multiple-line companies the increment was 
$1,315.3 million, or 198.1 per cent over the net surplus held on 
December 31, 1948. For the remainder of the New York fire and 
casualty industry the surplus accounts were augumented by the 
addition of $3,206.7 million, which equalled a 157.2 per cent rise 
since 1948. 

Policy holders' Surplus. The combination of capital and sur- 
plus brings forth an amount showing the total policyholders' sur- 
plus in the statements of the two groups of insurance carriers. In 
analyzing these totals it should be remembered that the basis for 
the figures is the combination of separate capital and net surplus 
accounts. We have just observed that the major portion of the 
total increases are the result of changes in the surplus portion 
of the balance sheet. 

The multiple-line companies as a group increased policy- 
holders' surplus by $1,391.6 million, or 169.6 per cent over the 
figures shown in the 1948 statements of these companies. The 
nonmultiple-line sector of the insurance industry had an increase 
of $3,351.2 million, or a 133.8 per cent rise over 1948's figures. 
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The comparison between the percentage increases is most signifi- 
cant, though the fact that almost one third of the total policy- 
holders' surplus in all New York fire and casualty companies took 
place in only thirty-five insurance companies should not be over- 
looked. 

Changes In the Financial Strength of the Companies 

Rather than a separate analysis of the changes in financial struc- 
ture as seen in the total or individual balance sheet accounts of 
the companies, a more meaningful observation is the comparison 
of the relationship among some of the more important parts of 
the statements. One such measure is the ratio between policy- 
holders' surplus and total liabilities, which has been calculated 
in Appendix I for all the companies writing fire and casualty 
coverages in New York State. 

The total industry ratio proved to be .73 in 1955, or $.73 of 
policyholders' surplus for each $1.00 of liabilities of the com- 
panies. The 1948 ratio was .56 for all companies. Separate ratios 
of this type were calculated for each of the main types of insurers, 
such as domestic, foreign and alien, and stock, mutual, advance 
premium co-operatives and Lloyd's and reciprocals. 

The P.H.S. /Liabilities ratio for all the companies included the 
figures for these accounts of the largest multiple-line carriers. The 
experience of these thirty-five insurers is shown in Appendix F in 
the totals at the bottom of the charts. The ratio was .58 in 1948, 
and .88 in 1955. 

In order to obtain a comparison between the ratios of the mul- 
tiple-line companies and those of insurers in the essentially non- 
multiple-line sector of the industry it was necessary to refer to 
data of several appendices. Appendix G contained the total 
policyholders' surplus for all companies in 1948 of $3324.1 
million. Subtracting the P.H.S. of the thirty-five multiple-line 
insurers of $820.4 million (from Appendix D) left a total P.H.S. 
for nonmultiple-line companies of $2,503.7 million. A similar 
procedure was followed to produce the comparison shown in 
Table 9. 
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TABLE 9 

POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS/LIABILITIES RATIOS, 1948 AND 1955 



(1) 

Total of Ail 
Fire and Casualty 
Companies in 
New York State* 


(2) 
35 Multiple-Line 
Companies in 
the Survey (N.Y. 
Insurance Reports^) 


(3) 
Total of All 
Companies, Except the 
35 Multiple-Line 
Companies! 


1948 .56 
1955 .73 


.58 
.88 


.55 
.68 


3,324.1 8,066.9 



820.4 <0 2.212 

f From Appendix F; ratios: 4l _ _ .58; ^-v . 



J From Appendices D, G; ratios: g'g^'j =--- 55 ' 8*,579*.4 - 68 ' 

The comparison of columns (2) and (3) provide the appro- 
priate means of contrasting the "safety index'* of multiple-line 
and nonmultiple-line insurers. While the ratio was very close in 
1948, it is observed that the ratio differed significantly in 1955. 
The ratio of the largest multiple-line carriers had a large increase 
to .88 (or $.88 of P.H.S. for each $1.00 of liabilities) ; the "safety 
ratio" of nonmultiple-line carriers rose only to .68. 

Changes In Capacity Use of the Companies 

In regard to the ratio of net premiums written to policyholders' 
surplus, a similar method has been used to calculate the data 
necessary for a comparison of multiple-line and * 'other' ' insur- 
ance companies. Statistics from several appendices (see footnotes 
below the table) were used to develop the comparisons in Table 
10 on the next page. 

From these calculations the collation of the data in columns 
(2) and (3) was possible. This showed that the increase in net 
written premiums was $765.4 million, or 67.1 per cent, for the 
multiple-line insurer group, while the rest of the industry in New 
York increased its net written premiums by $2,830.3 million, or 
74.6 per cent over 1948's figures. 

The comparison of the "capacity-use ratios" is especially perti- 
nent, for the difference exhibited in the N.W.P. /P.H.S. ratios for 
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TABLE 10 
NET WRITTEN PREMIUMS (IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS), AND 

N.W.P./POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS RATIOS, 1948 AND 1955 



(1) 

Total of All 
Fire and Casualty 
Companies in 
New York State* 


(2) 

35 Multiple-Line 
Companies in 
the Survey (N,Y. 
Insurance Reports^) 


(3) 
Total of All 
Companies, Except the 
35 Multiple-Line 
Companies J 


Net Written Premiums: 

1948$4,933.4 
195518,529.1 


$1,141.5 
$1,906.9 


$3,791.9 
$6,622.2 



INCREASE in Net Written Premiums: 

$3,595.7 $765.4 

% INCREASE in Net Written Premiums: 

72.9% 67.1% 

N.W.P./P.H.S. Ratio: 

1948 1.48 1.39 

1955 1.06 .86 



$2,830.3 
74.6% 



1.52 
1.13 



* From Appendices G, I; ratios: ~ 
f From Appendix F; ratio 



= lAB *> ' 



t From Appendices F, G; ratios: = 1.52; 



= 1.13. 



1948 was widened in the ratios calculated for 1955- While the 
ratio of the largest multiple-line carriers decreased sharply from 
1.39 to .86 (or $.86 of premiums for each $1.00 of policyholders* 
surplus) , the ratio of the "other" nonmultiple-line companies de- 
creased only from 1.52 to 1.13 (or $1.13 of premiums per $1.00 
of policyholders' surplus). Both absolutely and relatively the de- 
crease was greater in the capacity-use ratio for the broad multiple- 
line insurance companies. 

ANALYSIS OF THE REASONS FOR AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THESE DIFFERENT CHANGES IN FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 

The scope of this research does not include a complete analysis 
of all the factors involved in the changes in financial structure. 
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Such an exacting procedure would be recommended only ;/: (1) 
the area of research were limited to a few of the financial char- 
acteristics of two or three companies rather than the entire fi- 
nancial structure of many companies (2) the project were a 
statistical study solely designed to show the effects of multiple- 
line insurance. 

The compass of this research makes the limitation expressed in 
requirement ( 1 ) inadvisable, since the basic purposes have been a 
broad view of the development of the multiple-line principle and 
laws, the requirements for multiple-line authority, the transition 
of the companies to multiple-line insurers, and the financial struc- 
ture changes which have occurred during the period of the recent 
multiple-line company trend. 

Requirement (2) cannot be met by this study, because the 
selection of companies was not performed under conditions of 
random sampling. The possible use of this method was dismissed 
after a study of its requirements and limitations. A proper 
random sample from a statistical universe including all multiple- 
line insurance companies would have necessitated a very large 
sample, perhaps several hundred companies, because of the di- 
verse characteristics 1 of the insurance companies. 

A proportionate stratified sample would also have involved too 
large a number of companies, for several insurers would have 
been needed from each group of insurers classified by such im- 
portant attributes as size, legal type, predominant line of business 
written, domicile, and method of changing to multiple-line oper- 
ations. Such division would create over 100 selected groups, from 
which random samples could be chosen. An alternative to this 
procedure was chosen, the sixty-three largest multiple-line insur- 
ance carriers being used as the basis for the companies selected 2 
for financial study. 

The result of these two decisions was to place emphasis on the 



1 Greater variability of data requires a larger sample to obtain statistically 
appropriate results. 

2 See the early section of Chapter 6 for an explanation of the procedure used 
in the selection of companies for the survey group. Note that the group is one 
which contains the larger multiple-line companies. This may be an additional 
factor to consider in the analysis presented in the succeeding pages. 
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broader aspects of the changes noted in the financial structure of 
the companies. Also, since the study is not a random sample of 
multiple-line companies, the findings cannot be imputed (except 
with the limitations noted later in this section) to all multiple- 
line companies. Thus, a detailed analysis of the factors contrib- 
uting to the changes would be of less value than in the case where 
a closely defined statistical sample was used. 

We have, however, noted the major changes for the survey 
group included in this study, and compared these changes with 
those of all the "other" fire and casualty companies. As a result 
of these comparisons it was possible to observe the differences be- 
tween the two groups and learn that the financial changes during 
the major multiple-line trend of the early 1950's were not 
identical. 

The multiple-line company group, as seen in the survey of 
thirty-five leading multiple-line insurers, experienced somewhat 
different changes from those of the remainder of the fire and cas- 
ualty industry in New York State. Many of the reasons for the 
major deviations in the changes observed can be discovered by 
analysis of the primary characteristics of the two insurer groups. 
First, the differences as to classes of premiums written by the 
multiple-line survey companies and the "other" companies of the 
industry are summarized in Table 11 on the next page. 

This tabulation points out clearly that the leading multiple- 
line insurer group had a larger proportion of 1955 premiums 
(65 per cent) in the "property" classes of insurance than the 
industry as a whole (47 per cent) . It also had a smaller percent- 
age of premiums (31 per cent) than the industry (51 per cent) in 
the "casualty" classes. 

These facts become important in analyzing the reasons for the 
various changes in the financial structure between these groups. 
For example, property insurers as a class commonly have invest- 
ment holdings concentrated more heavily in stocks than casualty 
companies. Table 12 briefly shows the common distribution of 
assets by these types of insurers. 

The multiple-line survey group also had a large proportion 
(31 of 35, or almost 9/10) of stock companies as compared with 
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TABLE 11 
PERCENTAGES OF NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN, BY CLASSES OF INSURANCE, 



(1) 

Total of 35 
Classes Leading Multiple- 
o f Line Companies 
Insurance in the Survey 


(2) 
All 450 New York 
State Fire and 
Casualty Insurance 
Companies 


- ; . ... , r 


. 41% 


25% 
6% 
16% 




. 11% 


Auto and aircraft physical damage . . 
Total "property" premiums . . 


. 13% 


. 65% 


47% 


. 1% 


6% 
11% 
6% 
24% 
3% 
1% 




. 6% 




. 5% 




. 15% 




. 3% 


Burglary and theft 


. 1% 


Total "casualty" premiums . . 

Homeowners and "multiple-line, 
not otherwise classified" 
Miscellaneous - 


. 31% 


51% 


. 2% 
. 2% 


1% 
1% 


Totals 


. 100% 


100% 




mutual insurers. Reference to the previous table shows that this 
fact could account for a substantial segment of the rise in total 
assets. Stock companies as a group held a much higher percentage 



TABLE 12 

DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS, 1956 



Types of Companies Bonds Stocks Miscellaneous 



Fire and Marine companies 
Stock 


. 45% 


54% 


1% 


Mutual . . 


. 71% 


26% 


3% 


Casualty and Surety 
Stock 


. 68% 


30% 


2% 


Mutual 


. 83% 


12% 


5% 











Source- The Ninety-Ninth Report of the Superintendent of Insurance to the w ~ 
Legislature for the Calendar Year 1957 (New York Insurance Department, 1958), pp. 
78, 85. 
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of stock investments than mutual carriers, in both lines of in- 
surance. Thus, the multiple-line insurers also had heavy concen- 
tration in stock investments, and rising market values were a 
larger factor in total asset increases of the groups. 3 

The analysis outlined for the differences in the size of the 
companies may be applied similarly to the significant "safety" 
and "capacity-use" ratios of the two groups of companies. These 
observations are pertinent: the multiple-line survey groups in- 
cluded, proportionally, more property insurers and more stock 
companies than the industry group. Because both property com- 
panies and stock carriers have higher ratios of policyholders' sur- 
plus to liabilities than casualty and mutual companies, respec- 
tively, the existence of these characteristics of the multiple-line 
group can explain a portion of their increasing "safety ratio." 4 
The underlying reasons why property and stock companies have 
high safety ratios are varied, and include many factors such as the 
previously discussed proportion of business in the various classes 
of insurance, and the investment portfolio of the companies. 

The ratio of net written premiums to policyholders' surplus is 
likely influenced by many of these same factors, which relate 
oftentimes to the primary characteristics of the multiple-line 
survey groups. The premiums written by these leading broad in- 
surers can be related to the fact that a large proportion of this 
small group concentrated in property insurance lines. For ex- 
ample, investigation shows that fire and marine companies in- 
creased net premiums written in this general period about 36 
per cent, 5 while casualty and surety companies increased their 
business by approximately 72 per cent. 6 This would indicate the 
fact that the multiple-line group possessed many property in- 
surers could have been a substantial reason for the smaller in- 



3 See Appendix E; $1,303.2 million of the total asset increase of $2.498.5 came 
in the stock account. 

4 The Ninety-Seventh Report of the Superintendent of Insurance to the 1956 
Legislature for the Calendar year 1955 (New York Insurance Department, 1956), 
pp. 49, 54. Figures here are for 1949 and 1954, but are generally sufficient to indi- 
cate the larger increase in the safety ratios for property, and for stock, insurance 
companies. 

5 ibid., p. 54. 
6 Ibid., p. 49. 
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crease in written premiums, and disregarding other changes, the 
lower "capacity-use" ratio exhibited by the survey companies. 7 

The significance of the preceding analysis in terms of the major 
factors in the differences in changes of financial structure is sum- 
marized here. First, the recognition that a multiplicity of factors 
operated to ^^^ about the changes observed serves to justify 
concentration in this research on the determination of what the 
changes have been rather than upon the complete analysis of the 
reasons for their occurrence. Second, the analysis of the primary 
characteristics of the survey group of leading multiple-line com- 
panies, as compared with the industry's characteristics, points to 
some of the reasons for the differences in the financial structure 
changes. Third, the fact that the multiple-line group did actually 
experience the changes in financial structure indicated permits us 
to compare these findings with the industry as a whole. 

It is only to the extent that the multiple-line survey group has 
similar characteristics (such as property-casualty insurance pro- 
portions, and stock-mutual companies) to all fire and casualty 
companies that we can impute the differences observed to mul- 
tiple-line operations. Because of the variability of important 
characteristics within the multiple-line and industry groups, it is 
better to refer to the differences as changes associated with the 
leading multiple-line insurers in the survey. A causal relationship 
should not be inferred from this study. However, it has been 
shown that the multiple-line companies of the survey group (dur- 
ing the transition period to multiple-line insurance) did experi- 
ence changes in financial structure which differed substantially 
from the remainder of the fire and casualty industry. 

7 See page 153. 



Chapter 9 

SUMMARY OF THE CHANGES DURING 

THE TRANSITION TO MULTIPLE-LINE 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 



THOUGH THE title of this publication emphasizes the transition 
to multiple- line insurance companies, we have noted in Chapter 
1 that the discussion required treatment of several specific areas 
which added significant objectives to this subject. 

One objective was the fundamental understanding of the ter- 
minology and development of multiple-line insurance, including 
the study of (l) what it is, (2) its importance today, and (3) its 
evolution from the ideas and laws of the United States. 

Another corollary goal was the analysis of the legal procedures 
by which insurers have adjusted to multiple-line insurance opera- 
tions. This encompassed their objectives, sources, methods, and 
requirements. 

The achievement of these objectives has increased the value 
of the investigation of changes in financial structure. For this 
reason this study and the following summary of multiple-line 
changes include the developments which preceded the periods of 
actual legal transition to multiple-line insurance companies. 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND LEGAL AUTHORITY OF THE 
MULTIPLE-LINE IDEAS AND LAWS 

The idea of permitting a single insurance company to do busi- 
ness in many of the traditional property and casualty kinds of 
insurance is not new. The trend has been a changeable and fluc- 
tuating one between the two extremes of single-line insurers and 
full multiple-line companies. The common fallacy that multiple- 

159 
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line insurance is wholly a modern idea or practice is disproved by 
the study of its development in Chapter 2. 

It is true that a summary view of the past 150 years reveals 
general application of the mono-line approach in the nineteenth 
century, and gradual breakdown of this system in the twentieth 
century. A general look, however, hides the important conclusion 
that the trend has not been a straight march from companies spe- 
cialized "by line" of protection to modern diversified insurers 
writing many kinds of fire and casualty insurance. 

The closer analysis presented in Part One emphasizes clearly 
the vacillating nature of what has been often loosely called "the 
multiple-line trend." From earliest broad multiple-line (and even 
"all-lines") charters, the trend was toward mono-line practices. 
Companies voluntarily accepted the idea of specialization of busi- 
ness within one or a few related perils, and early state insurance 
laws adopted the same technique in enforcing separation of li- 
censing powers by lines of insurance. 

The "Appleton Rule" of New York strengthened and perpe- 
tuated the "American System" of compartmentization for many 
years, but increasing interest in multiple-line operations in the 
second decade of the twentieth century questioned the advisa- 
bility of the barriers between fire and casualty insurance. The 
inland marine agreements of the 1930's reversed the multiple-line 
trend again, however, by preventing marine insurers from writing 
multiple-line contracts except within defined areas of types of 
risks. 

The modern multiple-line trend appeared after 1940, when 
company "fleet" operations, the Diemand Committee, and the 
S.E.U.A. decision combined to provide the impetus for state laws 
permitting "partial" and then "full" multiple-line laws. New 
York's amendments in 1949 marked the turning point, and soon 
thereafter all states permitted a single insurance company to 
write all fire and casualty kinds of insurance. 

This was the end of the fluctuating trend observed. It was 
culminated in the adoption of the multiple-line idea in the laws 
of the various states* The decade of the 1940's was the beginning, 
however, of a new trend, that of the formation of multiple-line 
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insurance companies that actually practiced what the multiple- 
line laws sanctioned. 

THE TRANSITION BY INSURERS TO MULTIPLE-LINE 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 

The trend toward multiple-line insurance corporations is one 
which has grown rapidly in the past decade. It is an unfinished 
development in many respects, for many companies continue to 
operate on a mono-line basis. Some are still licensed only for a 
few kinds of insurance in the fire or casualty fields; many more, 
though technically multiple-line companies by possessing wide 
fire and casualty insuring powers, continue what are essentially 
mono-line types of operations. 

Examples of the fact that acceptance of the multiple-line con- 
cept is far from complete today, even by multiple-line insurers, 
are numerous. Many companies still specialize in a few kinds of 
protection; separate their company organization and primary 
functions of sales, underwriting, rating and claim adjustment on 
the basis of departments in each kind of insurance; belong to 
rating bureaus separated "by line"; issue many policies limited to 
coverage of either fire, or casualty, perils; or maintain separate 
company affiliates for property, or casualty, insurance. 

Though the transition to multiple-line companies will con- 
tinue for a long time, it is an accomplished fact for an important 
segment of the insurance industry. Part Two of this book explains 
the reasons why companies have become multiple-line insurers, 
the sources of and the requirements for, and the techniques of 
changing to multiple-line companies. The underlying basic mo- 
tives generally fall in four categories: profit, monopoly control, 
personal prestige, or policyholder benefits. Many related specific 
motives have been traced to these fundamental objectives. 

The overwhelming source of multiple-line insurers has been 
a transition from existing mono-line companies. Forming a com- 
pletely new insurance carrier for broad lines is possible, but the 
practical requirements of financing and experience have made 
this an unusual source of multiple-line insurance companies. The 
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usual method has been the broadening of an existing insurer into 
a multiple-line insurance carrier. 

Permission in the state codes for writing of multiple-lines by 
one company does not give all companies automatic "multiple- 
line authority." This is obtained only after meeting the general 
and financial requirements of all the states in which a particular 
company desires to write both fire and casualty insurance. Proper 
incorporation and licensing are necessary, and the most significant 
of the licensing requirements are those which set specific financial 
standards. 

Analysis of the capital and surplus requirements of fifty-two 
jurisdictions for stock multiple-line insurance companies in the 
United States indicated their broad scope and diverse nature. 
Requirements of the states were summarized in charts showing 
the capital, surplus, or policyholders' surplus required by the 
insurance laws. The median requirement for policyholders' sur- 
plus was between $500,000 and $750,000. Wide variance was 
characteristic, however, as the largest requirements in some states 
were shown to be over thirty-five times the smallest policyholders' 
surplus requirement of $100,000. 

Though an oft-stated purpose of multiple-line insurance is to 
obtain greater stability and strength through the spread of risk 
among the various kinds of insurance, two fifths of the states 
require as much as, or more capital and surplus for a company 
doing a multiple-line business than for the total requirements for 
writing each of the separate classes of insurance. The trend since 
1949 has been for fewer jurisdictions to require equal or higher 
policyholders' surplus for multiple-line companies. 

Deviations in the requirements were also noted, with some- 
what lower requirements observed, generally, for continuance of 
multiple-line insurance after initial qualification, for existing 
older insurers, for domestic companies, and for mutual insurance 
carriers. Investigation of a more realistic standard for multiple- 
line financial requirements than for kinds of insurance written is 
suggested, with a simple graduated requirement on the basis of 
premium volume as one possible choice which merits attention. 

Techniques of changing to multiple-line insurers were studied 
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in the last chapter of Part Two. The basic methods, charter 
amendments and mergers, were observed in regard to their num- 
ber, procedure, and problems. Increasing numbers of both charter 
amendments and mergers were apparent since 1949. Examples 
from companies in the multiple-line survey group were included. 
The common method used for mergers to create multiple-line 
companies has been the absorption of an affiliated company 
through a stock exchange., Inconsistency was noted in the New 
York law requiring casualty companies, but not fire and marine 
companies, to amend their charters before beginning multiple- 
line insurance. This prevented any complete study of this tech- 
nique of changing from a single-line to a multiple-line insurer. 

THE CHANGES IN FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF MULTIPLE-LINE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 

The final objective of this research has been to study the 
changes in financial structure which have been experienced in the 
same period during which the transition to multiple-line insur- 
ance companies occurred. The method of approach was to select 
the leading multiple-line insurance companies doing business in 
New York State, and use these insurers as the basis for individual 
company analysis of asset, liability, and capital accounts. Em- 
phasis was placed on the changes in financial structure, as evi- 
denced by the differences in the major balance sheet items, and 
significant ratios of financial strength and premium capacity use. 

Problems of comparability of data were solved by determina- 
tion of the changes in the companies on two bases: (1) consoli- 
dated company market values, and (2) individual company Con- 
vention Statement values. Comparison of these two methods 
indicated some variation in results, but relatively small differ- 
ences in the totals. Thus, in contrasting the financial changes in 
the group of thirty-five multiple-line companies with those seen 
in the rest of the fire and casualty industry the single basis of 
individual company Convention Statement values from the New 
York Insurance Reports was used. 

The significant changes were indicated in separate chapters 
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pertaining to the multiple-line survey group and the fire and 
casualty insurance industry as a whole. In Chapter 6 it was 
learned that each of the companies in the survey differed greatly 
as to its financial changes. Examples of the disparity were given 
by noting individual variations. As a group, the bond and stock 
accounts were the source of the primary changes in total assets, 
over 90 per cent of the changes occurring in these two asset 
classifications. Liability accounts were similarly affected by 
changes in two major accounts, the loss reserves and unearned 
premium reserves. The largest proportion (almost 95 per cent) 
of the total increase in policyholders' surplus appeared in the 
surplus accounts. Chapter 7 followed a comparable technique 
for calculating the financial changes of the fire and casualty in- 
dustry, as to size, "safety," and "capacity-use" ratios. 

In the early part of Chapter 8, the differences between the 
changes were surveyed for the major accounts of the multiple- 
line and essentially nonmultiple-line sectors of the industry. The 
important changes noted were summarized in the increases ob- 
served in total assets, liabilities, capital, surplus, and policy- 
holders' surplus. Larger gains, relative to 1948 figures, were dis- 
covered for the multiple-line survey group in all these account- 
ing classifications except liabilities, where the decrease was a 
smaller percentage. The relative increases in the stock account 
were most significant (approximately 170 per cent over 1948 
holdings) for both groups, with a slightly larger percentage in- 
crease for the industry group. 

The proportion of the changes accounted for by the thirty-five 
leading multiple-line insurers was surprising. In their balance 
sheets appeared one fourth of the increase in total assets for all 
466 companies writing fire and casualty insurance in New York 
State. One third of the total capital increase was by this multiple- 
line group, and almost one third of the increase in total policy- 
holders' surplus was observed in the financial statements of the 
small group of leading multiple-line companies. 

Greater improvement was found in the "safety-ratio" of 
policyholders' surplus to total liabilities in the multiple-line com- 
panies, whose ratio rose from .58 to ,88 between 1948 and 1955. 
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This was over a 50 per cent increase, as compared with the indus- 
try's approximate 20 per cent increase in the ratio. A lower "ca- 
pacity-use" ratio, as measured by net written premiums to policy- 
holders' surplus, was also experienced in the multiple-line com- 
panies as opposed to the rest of the industry. Almost a 40 per 
cent decrease in the ratio occurred in the multiple-line group, 
while the industry "capacity-use ratio" decreased by 25 per cent. 

Complete analysis of the reasons for the differences in the 
changes observed, though recommended for future research, 
were determined to fall outside the scope of this publication. How- 
ever, a summary of the major factors causing the increases in 
assets, capital and surplus was included. The emphasis fell upon 
the importance of the rising stock market values, and the close 
relationship between such factors as inflation and the slow ap- 
proval of rate increases by the states. 

In comparing the findings of the multiple-line insurers with 
the industry statistics, its was observed that the differences could 
not be imputed entirely to the multiple-line company technique 
of operation. Such conclusions would be valid only if all the pri- 
mary characteristics of the multiple-line and industry groups were 
proved identical Such factors as the predominance of stock in- 
surers and property insurance companies in the multiple-line 
survey group were shown to have had significant effects in the 
differences in financial changes experienced. Similarly, the larger 
size of the companies in the group of thirty-five multiple-line 
insurers was important in affecting the financial structure 
changes. 

The conclusions of this study cannot be applied to all multiple- 
line companies. However, the observed changes of the leading 
multiple-line insurers are pertinent. The changes represent the 
major companies active in the early writing of multiple-line con- 
tracts in the new era of multiple-line insurance companies. 

The transition to multiple-line companies, though not yet com- 
plete, has been a major development in insurance during the past 
decade. The changes seen in multiple-line insurers show that the 
broadening scope of insurance companies will warrant continued 
observation of their significant position in the field of insurance. 
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Appendix A 

MULTIPLE-LINE LAWS AND 

FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS OF THE 

STATES FOR "FULL" MULTIPLE-LINE 

STOCK INSURANCE COMPANIES 



KEY: 

F Fire Insurance 

M Marine Insurance 

Cas. Casualty Insurance 

S Surety Insurance (or Section, in Law Reference Column) 

C Capital (or Chapter, in Law Reference Column) 

S Surplus 

PS Policyholders' Surplus 

A Article 

1C or IL Insurance Code or Law 

RS Revised Statutes 

Ann. Annotated 

SOURCES : 

1. First date underneath the name of the individual state is the latest 
compilation date of Multiple-Line Underwriting, by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies, 1950, and reissued 1956. 

2. Second date underneath the state's name is the earliest page date of 
the looseleaf Insurance Law Index Service (Philadelphia: Mc- 
Coombs and Co., 1955-58) . 

3. The Insurance Codes of the individual states. 
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MULTIPLE-LINE LAWS AND FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 



State 
or 
Juris- 
diction 


Law Refer- 
ence to Full 
Multiple- 
Line Insur- 
ance Power 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 
for 
New Domestic Stock Full 
Multiple-Line Insurance 
Company (in Dollars) 


Total Requirements 
by Classes 
of Insurance 
(F,M,Cas. ; S) 
(In Dollars 
of Policy- 
holder 
. Surplus) 


Policy- 
holder 
Capital Surplus Surplus 


Alabama 


Title 28, 




350,000 C. 






S. 106,119, 




S. 


8/50, 


Code of 1940 






10/55 






350,000 PS, 


Alaska 


8.42-1-16(1) 


400,000 200,000 600,000 


600,000 C. 




of Compiled 




300,000 S. 


10/57, 


Laws, 1949 




900,000 PS. 


S/58 








Arizona. 


A.3,S.9,12(a) 


350,000 175,000 525,000 


1,500,000 C. 




C.64, 1C 




JjOO.OOO S, 


10/54, 


Laws 1954 




2,100,000 PS. 


5/56 


(or RS'56, 








S. 20-212-2) 






Arkansas 


Department 


350,000 50,000 400,000 


350,000 C. 




Ruling 




50. OOP S. 


10/57, 






400,000 PS. 


6/57 








Calif. 


S. 700. 01 & 


1,000,000 1,000,000 2,000,000 


1,200,000 C. 




112,Deerings 




1,200,000 S. 


10/57, 


1C, as amd. 




2,400,000 PS. 


10/57 


C.95S, 1953 






Colorado 


8.72-1-41(4) 


400,000 350,000 750,000 


450,000 C. 




of Rev. 




225.000 S. 


11/55, 


Statutes, 




675,000 PS. 


9/57 


1953 






Conn. 


S.6103, 


1,500,000 750,000 2,250,000 


1,500,000 C. 




6114 of 




750.000 S. 


11/55, 


1949 Rev, of 




2,250,000 PS 


7/57 


Gen. Stats. 






Delaware 


S. 504 of 


300,000 200,000 500,000 


300,000 C. 




Title 18, 




200,000 S. 


10/57, 


1C, 1953 




500,000 PS. 


5/58 








District 


Title 35- 


150,000 150,000 300,000 


150,000 C, 


of 


1314 of 




150.000 S. 


Columbia 


D. of C. 




300,000 PS. 


11/55, 


Code, '51 






2/56 








Florida 


Department 


200,000 200,000 400,000 


200,000 C. 




Ruling 




200.000 S. 


10/57, 






400,000 PS. 


11/55 




(can be 








2 X Cap.) 




Georgia 


Department 


650,000 (650,000 1,300,000 


650,000 C. 




Ruling 


estimate) (Est.) 


650.000 S. 


10/57, 




(min. of 


1,300,000 PS. 


4/57 




150.000) 
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MULTIPLE-LINE LAWS AND FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS (CONTINUED) 



State 
or 
Juris- 
diction 


Law Refer- 
ence to Full 
Multiple- 
Line Insur- 
ande Power 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 
for 
New Domestic Stock Full 
Multiple-Line Insurance 
Company (in Dollars) 


Total Requirements 
by Classes 
of Insurance 
(F,M,Cas.,S) 
(In Dollars 
of Policy- 
holder 
Surplus) 


Policy- 
holder 
Capital Surplus Surplus 


Hawaii 


S. 8454. 06 


500,000 250,000 750,000 


750 to 1,125 




of Rev .Laws, 




375 to 562.5 


11/55, 


1945 (or Rev, 




1,125 to 1,687.5 


11/57 


Laws, '55, 








S. 181.86) 






Idaho 


S. 502, 503 


200,000 100,000 300,000 


400,000 C. 




& 511, T. 




200,000 S. 


7/51 


41, 1C '47 




600,000 PS. 


6/57 


(&S.41K2)) 






Illinois 


S. 9,39 


500,000 250,000 750,000 


800,000 C. 




of IRS, 




400.000 S. 


7/51, 


1955 




1,200,000 PS. 


11/56 








Indiana 


S.39-3615a, 


"Capital & Surplus, 1,000,000 


900,000 C. 




39-3501, 


or Unas signed 


450.000 S. 


10/57, 


39-4702, 


Surplus of ..." 


1,350,000 PS. 


5/57 


IS, '52 






Iowa 


S. 515. 48 


"Surplus to 


800,000 C. 




515.49 


Policyholders ..." 500,000 


S. 


11/53, 


of 1C, '49 




800,000 PS. 


11/55 








Kansas 


S. 40-901, 


400,000 50,000 450,000 


800,000 C. 




40-1102 




100,000 S. 


7/51, 


of the 1C, 




900,000 PS. 


1/56 


GSK, 1949 








as amended 






Kentucky 


S. 304. 069, 


450,000 225,000 675,000 


200 to 750 C. 




340.356 




100 to. 375 S. 


8/50, 


of Rev. 




300 to 1,125 PS. 


8/58 


1C, 1950 






Louisiana 


S.22:71(c) 


450,000 50,000 500,000 


1,525,000 C. 




of Rev. 




380,000 S. 


8/50, 


Stats, of 




1,905,000 PS. 


9/56 


1950 






Maine 


S.30,31 of 


"Surplus to Phrs.not 350,000 


550,000 C. 




C.60, Rev. 


less than req. by (min.) 


S. 


11/55, 


Stats, of 


statute or regul. 


550,000 PS. 


9/56 


1954 


of home state ..." 








(min. 100, & 250. for 








surety) 




Maryland 


S. 17, 18, 31 
of A. 48 A 


350,000 225,000 575,000 


450,000 C. 
325.000 S. 


8/50, 


of Ann. Code 




775,000 PS. 


7/57 


1951 Ed. 
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MULTIPLE-LINE LAWS AND FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS (CONTINUED) 



State 
or 
Juris- 
diction 


Law Refer- 
ence to Full 
Multiple- 
Line Insur- 
ance Power 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 
for 
New Domestic Stock Full 
Multiple-Line Insurance 
Company (in Dollars) 


Total Requirements 
by Classes 
of Insurance 
(F,M,Cas.,S) 
(In Dollars 
of Policy- 
holder 
Surplus) 


Capital Surplus 


Policy- 
holder 
Surplus 


Mass. 


S.54B of 


"Surplus to Phrs., 


1,000,000 


2,400,000 C. 




C.175, Ann. 


including any 




l.OOOjOpO S. 


11/55, 


laws, Gen. 


guaranty cap." 




3,400,000 PS. 


1/57 


Laws of M. 








Michigan 


3.407,408(1) 


500,000 


500,000 


650,000 C. 




A. 218, Pub. 


(or combined 




S . 


11/53, 


Acts of 1956 


paid-in cap. 




650,000 PS. 


6/58 


(eff. 1-1-57) 


& surplus) 






Minnesota 


S. 60. 29(4) 


"Surplus to 


500,000 


1,350,000 C. 




as amd. by 


Policyholders" 




50.000 S. 


11/55, 


C.120,Stat. 






1,400,000 PS. 


9/58 


of 1953 








Miss. 


S.5654, 


300,000 150,000 


450,000 


810,000 C. 




5677 of 






760.000 S. 


10/56, 


Ann. Code 






1,570,000 PS. 


8/56 










Missouri 


S. 379. 010 


Ann nnn - .- 


400,000 


400,000 C. 






of Rev. 






S. 


11/55, 


Stats, of 






400,000 PS. 


10/55 


1949 








Montana 


S. 40-1409, 


snn nnn ____.. 


800,000 


800,000 C. 


oUU,UUU ----- 




40-1410 






S. 


8/50, 


of Rev. Code 






800,000 PS. 


6/57 


of 1947 








Nebraska 


S. 44-201, 02 


250,000 62,500 


312,500 


1,200,000 C. 




& 03 of IL 




(plus 100% 


300.000 S. 


11/55, 


& Rev.Stat. 




UPR after 


1,500,000 PS. 


3/58 


1953 




reinsurance) 




Nevada 


S. 5, 6,10 of 


300,000 150,000 


450,000 


400,000 C. 




IL, or S. 






200.000 S. 


11/55, 


681.050 & 






600,000 PS. 


8/57 


681.040 of 










NRS, T.57 








New 


C.401, S. 


200,000 50,000 


250,000 


200,000 C. 


Hampshire 


1,5 of Rev. 






50. 000 S. 


11/55, 


Laws Ann., 






250,000 PS. 


5/56 


1955 








New 


5.17:17-1, 


2,000,000 1,000,000 


3,000,000 


1,550,000 C. 


Jersey 


17:32-3 


(no.Ch.axnd.) 




775,000 S. 


10/54, 


of Rev.Sts. 


1,450,000 725,000 


2,175,000 


2,325,000 PS. 


1/56 




(oth.prov.) 
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MULTIPLE-LINE LAWS AND FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS (CONTINUED) 



State 
or 
Juris- 
diction 


Law Refer- 
ence to Full 
Multiple- 
Line Insur- 
ance Power 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 
for 
New Domestic Stock Full 


rotal Requirements 
by Classes 
of Insurance 
(F,M,Cas.,S) 
(In Dollars 
of Policy- 
holder 
Surplus) 


Company (in Dollars) 


Capital Surplus 


Policy- 
holder 
Surplus 


New 


S. 58-18-25 


"Capital and Surplus 


450,000 


600,000 C. 


Mexico 


of Sts. of 


of ..." 


(up to $2.M 


150.000 S. 


11/55, 


19 53, as atnd. 




Earned Prem. 


) 750,000 PS. 


9/57 


by C.221, 




750,000 






Laws of '55 




($2.M to $10 


.M) 








900,000 










(over $10 .M) 




New York 


S. 46, 311 


"Initial Surplus to 


3,475,000 


4,075,000 C. 




and 341 of 


Policyholders ..." 


(F & M Co.) 


1,525,000 S. 


11/53, 


NYIL (C.882 


(Min. cap. 


3,550,000 


5,600,000 PS. 


10/56 


Laws of '39) 


500,000) 


(C & S Cos.) 




North 


S. 58-72 


500,000 250,000 


750,000 


3,200,000 C. 


Carolina 


58-77 of 






1.600.000 S. 




IL, GS of NC, 






4,800,000 PS. 


8/50, 


1943 as anid. 








10/57 










North 


S. 26-0802 


250,000 100,000 


350,000 


250,000 C. 


Dakota 


of Rev. 






100 . OOP S. 




Code, 1943 






350,000 PS. 


8/50, 










5/57 






100 000 


100 000 C 


Ohio 


S. 3941. 02 
of Page's 






S. 


11/55, 


Rev. Code, 






100,000 PS. 


12/55 


1953 








Oklahoma 


A. 6, S. 


350,000 175,000 


525,000 


750,000 C. 




609 of 612(1) 






375.000 S. 


10/57, 


of the 1C, 






1,125,000 PS. 


12/57 


1957 








Oregon 


S. 736. 060, 


"Combined Paid-up 


500,000 


500,000 




736.075, 


Capital and 




(Cap. or 


11/55, 


736.065, 


Surplus ..." 




Surplus) 


1/56 


Rev. Stats. 










1953 








Penna. 


S.202(F,G) 

of IL, Act 


1,150,000 575,000 


1,725,000 


1,150,000 C. 
575.000 S. 


8/50, 


of Gen. Asm. 






1,725,000 PS. 


4/58 


1921,PL682 










and 789 








Puerto 
Rico 


No. 77, PR 
Ins. Code, 


250,000 125,000 


375,000 


550,000 C. 
225 T 000 S. 




1957 (eff. 






775,000 PS. 


11/55, 


1-1-58) 








4.58 
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MULTIPLE-LINE LAWS AND FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS (CONTINUED) 



State 


Law Refer- 
ence to Full 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 
for 
New Domestic Stock Full 
Multiple-Line Insurance 
Companv Cin Dollars) 


Total Requirements 
by Classes 
of Insurance 
(F,M,Cas.,S) 
(In Dollars 


or 
Juris- 
diction 


Multiple- 
Line Insur- 


Policy- 
holder 
Capital Surplus Surplus 


of Policy- 
holder 
Surplus) 


Rhode 
Island 


Department 


250,000 Discretion- 250,000 
ary with the (min.) 


350,000 C. 
? S. 




ng 


Ins.Coram. 


350,000 PS. 


11/53, 






(min.) 


8/55 








South 
Carolina 


Department 
Ruling 
(1C Ruling, 


100,000 100,000 450,000 
(min. for all stk.cos.) 
(ALSO 250,000 min. 


225,000 C. 
225.000 S. 
450,000 PS. 


10/57, 


8-9-49) 


C.or S.for P&S lines) 




7/56 








South 


S. 31-2505, 


200,000 200,000 400,000 


400,000 C. 




31-3201, 


(by dept. 


S. 




31-3202, 


ruling) 


400,000 PS. 


7/51, 


31-3501 






6/57 


of IL '39 








as atnd. 






Tennessee 


S. 56-304 


450,000 225,000 675,000 


550,000 C. 




of Tenn. 




S. 


7/51, 


Code (C,6, 




550,000 PS. 


5/57 


P.A.of '55 








eff.1-1-56) 






Texas 


Art. 2.02(4) 


200,000 100,000 300,000 


250,000 C. 




of the 




125.000 S. 


11/55, 


Ins. Code, 




375,000 PS. 


1/58 


1957 






Utah 


S. 31-11-12 


400,000 100,000 500,000 


1,200,000 C. 




of UC, 1953 




275,000 S. 


8/50, 






1,475,000 PS. 


4/56 












i fin finn _.-_ inn flflfl 


100 000 C. 


Vermont 


S.9023 (sub. 








VII)& 9083 


(Ins. Cotnm. has power to 


o s! 


11/55, 


of Stats., 


prescribe more) 


100,000 PS, 


10/55 


1947 






Virginia 


S.38.1-25 


200,000 100,000 300,000 


200,000 C. 




of Code of 




100.000 S. 


10/56, 


1950 (1C 




300,000 PS. 


6/58 


Revision 








1952) 






Wash. 


S.11.12, 


450,000 250,000 700,000 


1,200,000 C. 




11.01, Art. 




500.000 S. 


8/50, 


11, I Code 




1,700,000 PS. 


9/57 








West 


S. 3314 of 


600,000 300,000 900,000 


1,000,000 C. 


Virginia 


Code of 




500.000 S. 




1955 (1957 




1,500,000 PS, 


10/57 


Supplement) 
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MULTIPLE-LINE LAWS AND FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS (CONTINUED) 





Law Refer- 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 
for 
New Domestic Stock Full 
Multiple-Line Insurance 


Total Requirements 
by Classes 
of Insurance 
(F,M,Cas.,S) 


State 


ence to Full 


Company (in Dollars) 


(In Dollars 


or 


Multiple- 


Policy- 


of Policy- 


Juris- 


Line Insur- 


holder 


holder 


diction 


ance Power 


Capital Surplus Surplus 


Surplus) 


Wisconsin 


S.201.052M 


1,350,000 400,000 1,750,000 


3,050,000 C. 




of the Ins . 




725,000 S. 


10/57, 


Law 




3,775,000 PS. 


1/57 








Wyoming 


S.52-1025A 


400,000 100,000 500,000 


400,000 C. 




of Compiled 




300.000 S. 


11/55, 


Stats. ,1945 




700,000 PS. 


6/57 
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THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

Assets and Liabilities as of 
December 31, 1948 



COMPANY 

NUMBER COMPANY NAME 

1. Home Insurance Company 

2. Firemen's Fund Insurance Company 

3. Traveler's Fire Insurance Company 

4. Aetna Insurance Company 

5. American Insurance Company 

6. Liberty Mutual Fire Insurance Company 

7. St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 

8. U.S. Fidelity and Guaranty Company 

9. Great American Insurance Company 

10. Federal Insurance Company 

11. Indemnity Insurance Company of No. America 

12. Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

13. Phoenix Insurance Company 

14. National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford 

15. Northern Insurance Company of New York 

16. National Union Fire Insurance Company 

17. U.S. Fire Insurance Company 

18. Fire Association of Philadelphia 

19- Employers' Fire Insurance Company 

20. Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 

21. Northwestern Mutual Insurance Company 

22. Security Insurance Company of New Haven 

23. Glens Falls Insurance Company 

24. Pacific Fire Insurance Company 

25. Providence Washington Insurance Company 

26. General Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation 
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27. Camden Fire Insurance Association 

28. Boston Insurance Company 

29. Indiana Lumbermen's Mutual Insurance Co. 

30. Agricultural Insurance Company 

31. American Motorists' Insurance Company 

32. Queen Insurance Company of America 

33. American Surety Company of New York 

34. Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation of New York 

35. Hanover Fire Insurance Company 

SOURCE: Best's Insurance Reports, 1949 through 1958. 

THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

ASSETS DECEMBER 31, 1948 
(In Millions of Dollars) 



Company 








Premium 


Marketing 


Real 


Miscel- 


M.V. Total 


No. 


Cash 


Bonds 


Stocks 


Balance 




Estate 


laneous 


^^ADJ. _ Assets 


1 


32.5 


149.7 


99.7 


12.9 


... 


4.3 


3.1 


.1 302.3 


2 


19.1 


131.9 


38.4 


12.7 


... 


2.0 


5.2 


209.2 


3 


6.5 


36.6 


4.5 


5.9 








.3 


53.7 


4 


19.5 


101.8 


19.6 


11.4 


... 


2.2 


2.6 


157.1 


5 


9.7 


37.3 


39.3 


7.2 


.7 


2.8 


3.1 


100.1 


6 


3.1 


15.0 


1.4 


1.4 


... 


... 


.2 


-.5 20.5 


7 


7.0 


82.5 


21.4 


15.2 





1.3 


3.0 


3.1 133.5 


8 


19.3 


91.5 


28.2 


18.7 


... 


4.1 


1.0 


.3 163.0 


9 


14.6 


53.1 


59.4 


9.8 


... 


1.6 


3.3 


1.8 143.6 


10 


6.5 


23.6 


14.3 


,2 


... 


... 


.6 


.3 45.4 


11 


4.8 


39,1 


36.9 


7.0 




... 


1.0 


.3 89.1 


12 


55.6 


214.4 


80.4 


30.4 


.4 


5.5 


7.7 


2.6 397.2 


13 


10.5 


50.4 


41.5 


7.1 


.2 


.5 


4.3 


1.1 115.6 


14 


12.6 


38,3 


23.1 


5.5 


.3 


2.9 


.5 


83.3 


15 


4.2 


6.9 


6.9 


2.0 


.2 





.1 


.2 20.4 


16 


4.8 


22,3 


9.8 


3.4 


.4 


.6 


1.5 


.3 43.1 


17 


7.8 


34.2 


15.7 


3.1 


.0 


.0 


2.1 


.4 63.4 


18 


3.8 


19.1 


19.6 


4.0 


.2 


1.4 


1.6 


.0 49.7 


19 


1.2 


7.5 


2.3 


1.4 


.4 


._. 


.4 


.0 12.9 


20 


2.8 


14.3 


10.2 


.7 


... 


3.5 


1.3 


32.8 


21 


2.3 


16.1 


2.5 


1.6 


.2 


.0 


.3 


22.9 


22 


4.3 


17.8 


4.2 


2.8 


.5 


.5 


.7 


30.9 


23 


5.6 


56.8 


10.0 


4.3 


.2 


1.1 


5.0 


83.1 


24 


1.1 


6,9 


3.9 


1.1 


.0 





.2 


13.1 


25 


4.4 


17.6 


10.8 


2.8 


... 


1.6 


.5 


37.8 


26 


5.2 


34.4 


23.4 


6.0 


... 


.5 


.1 


69.4 


27 


2.4 


11.1 


8.8 


1.8 


.2 


.3 


.3 


.2 25.0 


28 


4.7 


22.1 


20.2 


3.2 


.0 


.8 


.6 


.5 52.2 


29 


.8 


5.6 


.4 


.8 


.3 


.8 


.2 


8.9 


30 


2.3 


11.4 


6.7 


2.1 


2.2 


.5 


.3 


25.5 


31 


3.3 


17.1 


.6 


.2 


... 


. 


.2 


-.1 21.3 


32 


1.4 


29.2 


7.2 


1.3 








.4 


-.4 39.0 


33 


10.5 


31.0 


9.2 


8.1 


_.. 


6.1 


1.0 


66.0 


34 


3.3 


13.3 


13.2 


1.7 


.2 


. 


,7 


.2 32.6 


35 


3.4 


18.1 


10.4 


3.2 


... 





1.2 


36.3 


Totals 


300.9 


1,478.0 


704.1 


201.0 


6.6 


44.9 


54.5 


10.7 2,799.9 
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THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

LIABILITIES DECEMBER 31, 1948 
(In Millions of Dollars) 











Rein- 


Miscel- 


Unau- 


Excess 








Un- 




surance 


laneous 


thorized 


Stat. 




Company 


Loss 


Earned 


Taxes 


Treaty 


Lia- 


Rein- 


Loss 


Total 


No. 


Reserves 


Premium 


EXP. 


Funds 


bilities 


surance 


Reserve 


Liabilities 


1 


42.2 


148.7 


11.7 


.7 


3.7 


1.5 




208.2 


2 


55.3 


73.7 


6.2 


_-_ 


13.1 







148.7 


3 


5.1 


33.8 


1.9 








.8 





41.7 


4 


31.8 


78.5 


5.0 





.6 


-... 


.9 


116.8 


5 


18.9 


46.7 


2.6 


2.4 


.2 


.5 


.4 


71.7 


6 


1.4 


11.8 


.4 





.9 








14.4 


7 


25.2 


51.5 


5.7 


1.4 


.4 


2.5 


.4 


87.1 


8 


50.7 


59.2 


12.0 


.1 


.9 


.1 


.3 


123.3 


9 


25.2 


56.9 


4.5 





1.0 


1.8 





89.4 


10 


6.8 


10.0 


1.9 


.7 


.3 


4.0 





23.7 


11 


38.4 


21.8 


2.6 





2.2 


.1 





65.1 


12 


96.5 


149.3 


18.4 





1.6 





3.2 


269.0 


13 


10.4 


43.8 


2.4 


2.2 


1.0 







59.8 


14 
15 


8.9 


44.7 


1.9 





.3 




.2 


55.9 


16 


1.1 
4.7 


11.7 
22.1 


. 6 
1.1 


2.6 





.9 





13.5 
31.5 


17 


7.4 


24.9 


1.6 


.3 


.1 


.6 





34.9 


18 


5.9 


25.5 


1.3 





.6 


.5 




33.7 


19 


1.2 


6.7 


.6 





.2 








8.7 


20 


7.7 


7.4 


.4 





2.8 


1.0 





19.2 


21 


1.3 


14.6 


.4 


,1 


.3 








16.6 


22 


5.7 


15.6 


1.1 


1.0 


.2 





.2 


23.9 


23 

24 


21.0 
q 


31.2 
6 8 


3.3 


2.3 


1.3 


_.. 





59.1 


25 


5.*0 


18.7 


. 5 
.6 


1.4 


.2 








8 .3 
25.9 


26 


24.9 


17.3 


2.0 





2.2 


__- 





46.3 


27 


3.1 


12.5 


1.0 


.2 





--- 





16.8 


28 


6.1 


22.4 


.8 





1.1 


.6 





31.1 


29 


.5 


5.6 


.2 





.1 








6.4 


30 


4.1 


12.9 


1.2 





.2 


.2 





18.5 


31 


11.0 


4.0 


.6 


... 


1.8 


... 





17.4 


32 


5.2 


17.5 


2.0 





.1 


.9 





25.8 


33 


19.8 


22.3 


3.1 





.7 








45.9 


34 


3.1 


10.9 


.9 





.2 


.3 


.1 


15.6 


35 


5.0 


16.3 


.9 





3.3 


.3 





25.8 


Totals 


561.5 


1,157.3 


101.4 


15.4 


41.3 


16.6 


5.7 


1,899.7 



Appendix B 

THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

CAPITAL RESERVES AND SURPLUS DECEMBER 31, 1948 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
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Total 


Total 
Liabilities 












Policy- 


Reserves, 


Company 


Other 




Net 


Minority 


holders 


Capital 


No. 


Reserves 


Capital 


Surplus 


In'sts. 


Surplus 


& Surplus 


1 


... 


20.0 


73.9 


.2 


94.1 


302.3 


2 


... 


7.5 


52.8 


.3 


60.5 


209.2 


3 


.6 


2.0 


9.5 


... 


12.1 


53.7 


4 


... 


10.0 


30.3 


... 


40.3 


157.1 


5 


... 


5.0 


23.4 


... 


28.4 


100.1 


6 


1.3 


.3 


4.5 


... 


6.1 


20.5 


7 


. 


10.0 


36.3 


... 


46.4 


133,5 


8 


... 


10.0 


29.3 


.4 


39.8 


163.0 


9 


... 


8.2 


44.1 


2.0 


54.2 


143.6 


10 


... 


4.0 


17.7 


... 


21.7 


45.4 


11 


9.0 


2.5 


12.5 


... 


24.0 


89.1 


12 


... 


12.0 


115.7 


.4 


128.1 


397.2 


13 


... 


6.0 


49.4 


.3 


55.8 


115.6 


14 


... 


5.0 


22.3 


... 


27.3 


83.3 


15 


... 


1.0 


5.9 


... 


6.9 


20.4 


16 


... 


2.0 


9.7 


... 


11,7 


43.1 


17 


... 


2.0 


26.5 


... 


28.5 


63.4 


18 


... 


2.4 


10.1 


3.5 


16.0 


49.7 


19 


1.2 


1.0 


2.0 


... 


4.2 


12.9 


20 


3.6 


3.0 


7.0 


... 


13.6 


32.8 


21 


... 


... 


6.3 





6.3 


22.9 


22 


... 


2.5 


4.5 





7.0 


30.9 


23 


... 


3.3 


20.7 


... 


24.0 


83.1 


24 


... 


1.0 


3.8 


... 


4.8 


13.1 


25 


... 


4.0 


7.8 


... 


11.8 


37.8 


26 


7.6 


1.1 


14.4 





23.0 


69.4 


27 


.4 


2.5 


5.4 


... 


8.3 


25.0 


28 


... 


4.0 


17.1 


,1 


21.1 


52.2 


29 


... 


.2 


2.2 





2.4 


8.9 


30 





3.0 


4.0 


... 


7.0 


25.5 


31 


1,0 


1.5 


1.4 


... 


3.9 


21.3 


32 


... 


5.0 


8.3 


... 


13.3 


39.0 


33 


... 


7.5 


12.5 





20.0 


66.0 


34 


... 


3.0 


14.0 


... 


17.0 


32.6 


35 


_. 


4.0 


6.5 


... 


10.5 


36.3 


Totals 


24.7 


156.5 


711.8 


7.2 


900.1 


2,799.9 



* Rounding off in individual accounts causes vertical totals to differ slightly from hori- 
zontal totals. 



Appendix C 

THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

Increases in Assets and Liabilities, 
December 31, 1948-1955 

KEY : 1 . Bonds Are on Amortized Basis, Except for Five Companies 
Noted, Which Use Statement Values. 

2. Stocks Are on Convention Statement Basis, Except for Five 
Companies Noted, Which Use Statement Values. 

3. Total Assets Are on Market Value Bash, Except for Five 
Companies Noted, Which Use Statement Values. 

4. They Are Figures for the Consolidated Companies Where 
Subsidiaries Are Owned. 

5. In case of minor conflicts in the data available, the later 
issue of Best's was used. Moody's and Standard and Poor's, 
1949 through 1958, were also used. 

SOURCE: Besf s Insurance Reports, 1949 through 1958. 
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THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

INCREASES IN ASSETS DECEMBER 31, 1948-55 
(In Millions of Dollars) 



Company 


Premium Marketing 


Real 




Total 


No. 


Cash 


Bonds 


Stocks 


Balance 


Loans 


Estate 


Miscellaneous 


Assets 


1 


3.0 


66.9 


132.8 


15.0 





2.7 


3.4 


221.0 


2 


- 2.1 


148.4 


67.2 


26.8 





1.2 


1.9 


231.8 


3 


- .5 


39.1 


5.1 


16.9 


___ 





.6 


61.4 


4 


- 8.4 


68.4 


30.4 


9.5 




1.8 


1.4 


98.9 


5 


- .4 


35.3 


46.6 





-.5 


.3 


2.3 


80.2 


6 


- 1.4 


22.6 


5.3 


.9 







.8 


26.4 


7 


3.0 


60.3 


43.9 


2.0 





2.9 


2.2 


111.1 


8 


3.9 


115.6 


74.5 


18.3 


... 


2.6 


5.6 


217.7 


9 


3.0 


36.0 


119.3 


4.4 





7.2 


3.7 


170.7 


10 


3.1 


62.6 


44.4 


3.0 








2.8 


114.4 


11 


7.1 


64.8 


77.0 


8.6 


... 




2.6 


158.9 


12 


-18.5 


176.2 


179.6 


14.9 


-.3 


.4 


8.0 


348.2 


13 


- 2.8 


38.7 


54.4 


3.9 


-.1 


4.2 


- 1.4 


95.6 


14 


- 6.1 


47.3 


27.1 


4.9 


-.3 


- .6 


.7 


71.4 


15 


2.6 


11.8 


22.4 


2.6 


... 


.7 


.3 


40.8 


16 


2.0 


15.0 


19.2 


3.4 


-.4 


.1 


1.2 


38.6 


17 


- .5 


22.4 


34.6 


.9 


... 


.1 


1.1 


57.2 


18 


_ .1 


26.4 


28.1 


2.6 





1.0 


.6 


58.1 


19 


.6 


8.5 


4.7 


.4 








1.4 


15.0 


20 


.2 


13.5 


12.9 


1.7 








2.5 


30.7 


21 


1.3 


41.5 


- .5 


3.0 


.1 


.5 


1.4 


47.3 


22 


- 1.3 


2.6 


13.8 


1.7 


-.2 


2.4 


1.0 


19.8 


23 


1.8 


24.9 


29.5 


3.9 


-.2 


... 


4.0 


61.5 


24 


- .2 


5.2 


8.6 


.4 







.1 


13.8 


25 


- 2.2 


5.6 


7.0 


1.6 





1.5 





9.4 


26 


1.6 


32.8 


35.5 


.7 




1.2 


.9 


72.7 


27 





8.8 


6.9 


.5 


-.2 


.1 


.4 


15.1 


28 


1.9 


20.2 


25.3 


3.9 





... 


2.6 


52.7 


29 


1.1 


12.7 


.3 


.7 


-.3 





.4 


14.9 


30 


- .1 


10.8 


7.4 


.7 


-.9 


.3 


.5 


18.8 


31 


1.1 


36.2 


.1 


1.7 


.1 





.8 


40.1 


32 


.2 


29.1 


12.6 


.7 








.1 


41.3 


33 


- 5.2 


14.6 


2.6 


- 2.9 




-.2 


2.5 


10.1 


34 


- .8 


17.3 


23.5 


.8 


-.2 





.3 


39.7 


35 


- .9 


10.8 


16.4 


- .4 








5.3 


30.3 


Totals 13.9 


1,352.9 


1,218.5 


157.7 


3.4 


30.4 


62.1 


*2,735.6 




4.6% 


91.57. 


173.1% 


78.57. 


51.5% 


67.77. 


113.9% 


97.7% 



* This total checks with bottom totals of Individual Asset accounts (2,804.3) less Market 
Value Adjustments (68.7). 
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THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

INCREASES IN LIABILITIES DECEMBER 31, 1948-55 
(In Millions of Dollars) 











Rein- 


Miscel- 


Unau- 


Excess 








Un- 




surance 


laneous 


thorized Stat. 


Company 


Loss 


earned 


Taxes 


Treaty 


Lia- 


Rein- 


Loss 


Total 


No. 


Reserves, 


Premiums 


Ext>. 


Funds 


bilities 


surance 


Reserve 


Liabilities 


1 


16.4 


51.1 


2.2 


1.8 


- .9 


.8 


... 


67.0 


2 


37.0 


89.4 


2.3 


10.0 


-8.8 


1.0 


.9 


131.3 


3 


4,1 


37.6 


2.5 


... 


.4 


.7 


... 


45.3 


4 


19.7 


39.3 


1.8 


3.7 


1.9 


... 


- .7 


65.7 


5 


15,9 


15.2 


- .1 


- .2 


- .1 


.1 


- .4 


30.5 


6 


8.1 


11.2 


.2 


... 


.1 


... 


... 


19.6 


7 


25.5 


28.7 


.2 


- 1.4 


2,4 


1.7 


.9 


57,9 


8 


70.1 


70.5 


-2.9 


.1 


.5 


.2 


.4 


138.8 


9 


23.0 


38.6 


2.3 


1.5 


.3 


.4 


._. 


66.1 


10 


14.3 


26.0 


4.1 


3.2 


1.1 


1.0 


.5 


51,2 


11 


56.9 


31.2 


4.1 


... 


-1.5 


4.3 


... 


95.0 


12 


86.1 


81.0 


7.3 


.9 


2.4 


4.7 


2.1 


184.5 


13 


9.8 


27.9 


.9 


- 2.2 


.1 


... 


... 


36.5 


14 


15.7 


24.0 


1.4 


1.0 


.8 


.7 


- ,1 


43.6 


15 


3.6 


18.2 


.7 


... 


.5 


.3 


... 


23.2 


16 


5.2 


12.3 


.3 


2.5 


.1 


- .1 


.1 


20.4 


17 


4.2 


14.9 


.6 


.3 


,3 


,4 


.2 


20.7 


18 


11.6 


15.7 


.5 


.4 


- .5 


.8 


... 


28.7 


19 


2.0 


6.8 


.2 


.2 


.5 


... 


... 


9.7 


20 


4,9 


6.3 


1.0 


3.6 


.9 


- .5 


.5 


16.7 


21 


8.3 


22,1 


.8 


- .1 


.5 


... 


1.1 


32.9 


22 


1.8 


6.3 


- .1 


.2 


.8 


... 


.1 


9.0 


23 


14.7 


22.0 


- .2 


.6 


- .9 


.7 


.7 


37.6 


24 


.6 


3.3 


.2 


.1 


.. 


,1 


... 


4.1 


25 


4.6 


2.4 


.4 


- .4 


.6 


.3 


... 


7.8 


26 


17.2 


15.5 


.3 


.3 


1.8 


.4 


4.6 


40.2 


27 


.8 


5.5 


- .5 


.3 


... 


.2 


... 


6.4 


28 


9,5 


15.7 


.9 


3.0 


1.2 


.1 


... 


30.3 


29 


3.0 


8.0 


.5 


... 


.1 


... 


.3 


11.9 


30 


.3 


5.8 


- .1 


.3 


... 


... 


... 


6.4 


31 


20.0 


9.6 


.7 


.4 


3.9 


.2 


,1 


34.9 


32 


15.9 


7.3 


.6 


.1 


.1 


- .4 


... 


23.5 


33 


3.6 


1.1 


- ,8 


1.2 


.4 


.1 


,6 


6.2 


34 


5.2 


8.2 


1.1 


1.1 


- .2 


.2 




15.5 


35 


1.9 


6.7 


.1 


5.7 


-3.0 


.3 


... 


11,5 


Totals 


541.5 


785.4 


29.1 


38.2 


4.0 


18,7 


11,9 


*1,430,6 


I 


96.4% 


67.97, 


28.7% 


248.17. 


9.7% 


112.77, 


208,87, 


75.37 



* Rounding off in individual Liability accounts makes this total differ slightly from total 
of horizontal totals. 
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THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

INCREASES IN RESERVES, CAPITAL, AND SURPLUS DECEMBER 31, 1948-57 
(In Millions of Dollars) 













Total 


Total 
Liabilities, 












Policy- 


Reserves, 


Company 
No. 


Other 
Reserves 


Capital 


Net 
Surplus 


Minority 
In'sts. 


holders 
Surplus 


Capital 
& Surplus 


1 


... 




154.2 


.2 


154.0 


221.0 


2 








100.7 


- .3 


100.4 


231.8 


3 


2.3 


2.0 


11.7 





16.0 


61.4 


4 








33.2 





33.2 


98.9 


5 





... 


49.8 





49.8 


80.2 


6 


2.6 


.2 


4.1 





6.9 


26.4 


7 


_.._ 


10.0 


43.3 





53.2 


111.1 


8 





10.5 


68.8 


- .4 


78.8 


217.7 


9 





6.1 


98.0 


.5 


104.7 


170.7 


10 


- 


6.8 


56.4 





63.2 


114.4 


11 


49.0 


2.5 


12.5 


___ 


64.0 


158.9 


12 




13.0 


150.2 


.6 


163.8 


348.2 


13 





4.0 


55.4 


- .1 


59.2 


95.6 


14 








28.0 





28.0 


71.4 


15 





2.3 


15.3 





17.6 


40.8 


16 





1.0 


17.1 





18.1 


38.6 


17 





4.0 


32.4 





36.4 


57.2 ' 


18 





4.4 


28.5 


-3.5 


29.4 


58.1 


19 


3.3 


1.0 


1.0 





5.3 


15.0 


20 


14.1 











14.1 


30.7 


21 






14.4 





14.4 


47.3 


22 





.9 


9.9 





10.8 


19.8 


23 







23.9 





23.9 


61.5 


24 





1.0 


8.7 





9.7 


13.8 


25 





.8 


.9 




1.7 


9.4 


26 


21.9 


-1.1 


11.7 





32.5 


72.7 


27 


.6 





8.0 


-..- 


8.6 


15.1 


28 




1.0 


21.4 


- .1 


22.4 


52.7 


29 


._ 


.3 


2.8 


__- 


3.1 


14.9 


30 





1.0 


11.3 





12.4 


18.8 


31 


1.0 


2.5 


1.7 





5.2 


40.1 


32 






17.7 


_-- 


17.7 


41.3 


33 








4.0 





4.0 


10.1 


34 







24.3 





24.3 


39.7 






1.0 


17.8 





18.8 


30.3 


Totals 
7= 


94.8 
383.87. 


75.2 
48.17, 


1,139.1 
160.07. 


3.5 

48 . 6% 


1,305.6 

145.1% 


2,735.6 
97.71 



Appendix D 

THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

Assets and Liabilities December 31, 

1948 and 1955 (For Accounts of Title 

Similar to Those in Appendix B) 

KEY: 1. All Figures Are Convention Statement Values for Both the 

Individual Accounts and Totals. 
2. They Are Figures for the Individual Companies Indicated. 

SOURCE: New York Insurance Reports, Volumes II, III (1949 and 
1956), Tables 1 and 2. 
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THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

ASSETS COMPARED ON DECEMBER 31 

(In Millions of Dollars) 
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Company 


CASH 


BONDS 


STOCKS 


PREMIUM 
BALANCES 


1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


1 


31.0 


32.6 


135.3 


172.7 


101.0 


242.4 


10.6 


22.9 


2 


12.3 


12.2 


77.2 


140.8 


44.6 


136.2 


5.2 


35.4 


3 


6.5 


6.0 


36.6 


75.7 


4.5 


9.6 


5.9 


22.8 


4 


11.0 


10.8 


55.7 


91.6 


34.8 


74.1 


4.4 


20.9 


5 


7.5 


8.9 


29.0 


69.2 


36.7 


89.6 


4.6 


7.2 


6 


3.1 


1.7 


15.0 


37.6 


1.4 


6.7 


1.4 


2.3 


7 


3.9 


6.0 


43.9 


62.7 


29.5 


81.2 


7.3 


6.9 


8 


16.5 


22.0 


75.0 


204.0 


31.9 


106.2 


15.7 


36.8 


9 


9.5 


12.6 


25.2 


46.1 


45.1 


169.8 


5.2 


5.8 


10 


5.5 


8.6 


17.7 


73.8 


18.3 


67.4 





2.9 


11 


4.8 


11.9 


39.1 


104.9 


36.8 


113.9 


7.0 


15.6 


12 


23.1 


16.2 


97.3 


156.0 


90.6 


277.4 


11.7 


16.1 


^13 


5.8 


4.7 


23.8 


42.0 


50.8 


109.4 


1.8 


6.4 


*14 


7.6 


4.3 


23.0 


57.6 


34.3 


59.5 


3.7 


8.2 


15 


3.9 


5.3 


4.6 


13.1 


8.7 


32.7 


1.8 


4.1 


16 


4.2 


4.3 


20.6 


30.3 


11.2 


29.6 


3.2 


4.4 


17 


7.8 


7.3 


34.2 


56.6 


15.7 


50.3 


3.1 


4.0 


18 


2.4 


3.2 


13.5 


32.0 


16.4 


49.6 


2.5 


4.0 


19 


1.2 


1.8 


7.5 


16.0 


2.3 


6.9 


1.4 


1.8 


20 


2.8 


3.0 


14.3 


27.8 


10.2 


23.1 


.7 


2.4 


21 


2.3 


3.3 


16.1 


34.9 


2.5 


8.0 


1.6 


3.3 


22 


2.3 


2.2 


9.8 


10.6 


7.0 


18.1 


1.7 


3.9 


23 


2.8 


5.7 


29.1 


34.0 


14.7 


40.1 


2.3 


8.0 


24 


1.1 


.9 


6.9 


12.1 


3.9 


12.5 


1.1 


1.5 


25 


3.9 


2.0 


14.0 


16.7 


12.4 


18.5 


2.8 


2.9 


26 


5.2 


6.8 


34.4 


67.2 


23.3 


58.9 


6.0 


6.7 


27 


2.4 


2.5 


11.1 


19.5 


8.8 


15.9 


1.8 


2.2 


28 


4.0 


4.5 


15.0 


26.7 


9.7 


45.7 


2.9 


7.5 


29 


.8 


1.9 


5.6 


18.3 


.4 


.7 


.8 


1.5 


30 


2.1 


1.9 


7.7 


16.9 


7.2 


16.3 


1.9 


2.3 


31 


3.3 


5.4 


17.1 


53.3 


.6 


.9 


.2 


1.9 


32 


1.4 


1.6 


29.2 


58.3 


7.2 


19.8 


1.3 


2.0 


33 


6.9 


5.3 


22.5 


43.8 


10.5 


13.7 


4.7 


5.2 


34 


2.6 


1.8 


7.1 


22.4 


16.8 


40.3 


1.1 


1.8 


35 


3.0 


2.2 


17.5 


26.8 


11.6 


29.6 


2.9 


2.3 



Totals 214.5 231.4 



1,031.6 1,972.0 771.4 2,074.6 130.3 283.9 
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THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

ASSETS COMPARED ON DECEMBER 31 
(In Millions of Dollars) 



Company 


Mortgage 


Loans 


Real 


Estate 


Misc. 


Assets 


Total 


Assets 


No. 


1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


1 
2 


..* 


-. 


4,3 

1.9 


7.0 
2.4 


3,0 
3,9 

L 


5,5 
5,6 
1 n 


285.2 

145.1 
53 9 


483.1 
332,6 

mi 


4 
5 


.5 


,2 


2,1 
2.8 


4.0 
3.1 


1.8 

2,9 

i 


3,6 
5.4 
1 


109.8 
84.0 
21 


205.0 
183.6 
AO *} 


7 
8 

9 

i n 





** 


1,3 
3,7 


4.2 
6,7 
7.5 


2.3 
.9 
2,0 

4 


3,6 
7.1 
5,6 

3 1 


88.2 
143.7 
87.0 
41 9 


164.6 
382,8 
247,4 
155 8 


1U 










i n 


1 7 


88 7 


9sn n 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

1 Q 


.4 
,2 
,3 
,2 
,3 

,1 


.1 
.1 

.2 


5,3 
,5 
2,9 

,6 
1.4 


5.9 
4.7 
2.3 
.7 
.7 
.1 
2.4 


3,4 
3.8 
,3 
.1 
1,6 
2,3 
1.5 
5 


4,8 
2,1 
1,4 
,4 
4,0 
3,2 
2.1 
1 Q 


231.8 
86.7 
72.1 
19.3 
41.7 
63.1 
37,8 
12 9 


476,5 
169,4 
133.3 
56,5 
73.3 
121,5 
93.3 
78 A 


1,7 

20 
21 
22 

23 
)/. 


,2 
,4 
.2 


.3 
,3 


3,5 

,5 
1.0 


3.5 
.5 
2.9 
1.0 


1,3 
.3 
.7 

1.8 

i 


3,7 

1,2 
1.4 

8,0 

i 


32.8 
23.0 
22.4 
51,9 
11 1 


63.5 
51.5 
39.4 
96.8 

97 1 


AH 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

0) 


,2 

,3 
2,2 


1.3 
,1 


1.6 
.5 
,3 
.8 
,8 
,5 


3.1 
1.7 
.4 
.8 
.8 
.8 


.6 

.2 
.4 
.2 
.3 
.2 




,5 
,8 
.5 
3.4 
.6 
,6 
1.0 


35,3 
69.4 
24.8 
42.8 
8,9 
21.9 
21.4 

on /, 


43.7 

142.1 
41.1 
88,6 
23.8 
40,1 
62.5 

00 /, 


JZ 

33 
34 

35 


,1 





6.1 


5.9 


1.1 

.8 
1.3 


3.3 

1,0 
6.6 


51,8 
28.5 
36,3 


77.2 
67.3 
67.5 


totals 


5,6 


2.6 


42.4 


73.1 


41.8 


98,5 


2,237.6 


4,736,1 
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THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

LIABILITIES COMPARED ON DECEMBER 31 

(In Millions of Dollars) 





Loss 


Unearned 


Taxes 


Reinsurance 


Company 


Reserve 


s 


Pren 


ilums 


Ex-pens 


ses 


Treaty 


Funds 


No. 


1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


1 


32.4 


36.5 


140.9 


181.1 


... 


8.2 




2.5 


2 


27.1 


53.0 


45.2 


97.5 





4.5 


-.- 


10.0 


3 


4.8 


9.2 


33.8 


71.4 





2.4 





.3 


4 


15.2 


35.4 


52.1 


81.0 


... 


4.4 





3.7 


5 


11.5 


34.8 


39.1 


61.9 





2.2 





2.2 


6 


1.3 


9.4 


11.7 


22,9 





.8 







7 


9.1 


13.5 


29.3 


43.2 





2.7 


... 




8 


49.1 


120.7 


44.6 


128.9 





8.3 





.7 


9 


7.2 


18.8 


37.1 


62.4 





3.8 





1.3 


10 


5.4 


19.4 


13.8 


34.3 


___ 


4.9 





3.7 


11 


37.7 


95.3 


23.2 


53.0 





6.2 








12 


21.9 


26.9 


97.4 


135.3 





10.5 





.8 


13 


5.7 


11.5 


25.2 


40.9 





1.8 


. 


_-- 


14 


5.7 


19.7 


37.1 


54.9 





1.4 





1.0 


15 


.9 


4.2 


10.9 


26.4 


0) 


1.0 


<U 


... 


16 


4.2 


8.2 


20.0 


28.6 


5 


1.1 


JO 


3.4 


17 


7.1 


11.6 


24.9 


39.8 


r-< 


2.2 


r-t 


.6 


18 


4.3 


13.2 


18.7 


30.9 


C8 

> 


1.3 


03 
> 


.4 


19 


1.2 


3.2 


6.7 


13.5 


< 


.7 


< 


.2 


20 


7.6 


12.6 


7.4 


13.7 


44 


1.1 


-U 

o 


3.6 


21 


1.2 


2.5 


14.6 


27.1 


25 


1.0 





___ 


22 


2.6 


3.3 


10.7 


14.5 





.7 





1.2 


23 


7.3 


19.6 


19.7 


29.3 





1.4 





2.9 


24 


.9 


1.5 


6.8 


10.1 





.6 





.1 


25 


4.4 


6.9 


16.9 


19.5 





.7 





1.0 


26 


24.9 


42.1 


17.4 


32.8 





5.3 





.3 


27 


2.9 


3.9 


12.4 


17.5 


... 


.7 





.6 


28 


4,1 


10.9 


15.7 


26.7 


___ 


1.1 


___ 


3.0 


29 


.5 


3.5 


5.6 


13.6 





.8 








30 


3.2 


3.6 


10.3 


15.0 





.8 





.2 


31 


11.0 


31.0 


4.2 


13.6 




1.9 




.4 


32 


4.9 


21.1 


17.5 


24.8 


... 


2.5 


.._ 


.1 


33 


14.4 


23.4 


16.2 


23.4 





2.0 





1.2 


34 


1.7 


6.6 


9.1 


15.3 





1.4 


_ 


1.1 


35 


4.7 


6.9 


16.3 


23.0 





1.0 




5.7 


Totals 


348.1 


743.9 


912.5 


1,527.8 





91.4 





52.2 



SOURCE: New York Insurance Reports, Vols. II, III (1948 and 1956), Table 2. 
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THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

LIABILITIES COMPARED ON DECEMBER 31 
(In Millions of Dollars) 



Company 
No, 


Miscellaneous Unauthorized Excess Stat.* 
T.i'flMHM** Reinsurance Loss Reserves 


Total 
Liabilities 


1948 


1955 1948 1955 1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


18.2 
16.0 
3.2 
9.0 
5.8 
1.4 
7.6 
11.6 
4.9 
1.3 
4.2 
13.3 
3.8 
3.3 
.8 
5.9 
3.0 
2.4 
.8 
4.2 
1.4 
2.2 
4.8 
.6 
2.7 
4.1 
1.5 
2.9 
.4 
1.4 
2,0 
3.4 
3.3 
.9 
4.8 






191.5 
88.3 
41.8 
76.3 
56.4 
14,4 
46,0 
105.3 
49.2 
20.5 
65.1 
132.6 
34.7 
46.1 
12.6 
30.1 
35.0 
25,4 
8.7 
19.2 
17,2 
15.5 
31.8 
8.3 
24.0 
46.4 
16.8 
22.7 
6.5 
14.9 
17.2 
25.8 
33.9 
11.7 
25.8 


233.3 

175.3 
87.0 
131.0 
102.1 
34,1 
64.9 
261.7 
90,0 
69.5 
160,1 
179,6 
59.2 
81.1 
32.4 
42.5 
55,7 
50.8 
19.1 
35.9 
32.0 
20.9 
54.9 
12.4 
29.2 
86.5 
23.0 
46.8 
18.5 
20.0 
50.8 
49.5 
52,1 
25.1 
37,3 


5,0 
9.7 


.6 


3,7 
6,3 


.2 






1.0 




5.5 
2.4 


.7 


6.7 


.5 










5.0 
4.0 
,8 > <u <D 

H H H 

3 \ 

1.3 H H H 
H -H r) 

5-0 J J 

1.5 k 1 1 

44 u u <P 



1.4 K 55 2 

1.1 

1.3 


.1 

.1 
,2 

.5 

.1 
.4 






1.4 


4.6 


3... 




.3 


.3 


3.8 


.1 


1.5 
.6 
.7 


.6 

.1 


Totals 


157.1 


99,9 


9,1 


1,417,7 


2,524.3 



* Called "Additional Statutory Reserves," which may include other reserves than just 
Excess Statutory Loss Reserves. 
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THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

RESERVES, CAPITAL, AND SURPLUS COMPARED ON DECEMBER 31 

(In Millions of Dollars) 



Other 
Company Reserves 


Capital 
(or Guar. Funds) 


Net 
Surplus 


Total Policy- 
holders ' Surplus* 


No. 1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


1 





20.0 


20.0 


73.8 


229.9 


93.8 


249.9 


2 





7.5 


7.5 


49.3 


149.7 


56.8 


157.2 


3 





2.0 


4.0 


10.1 


24.1 


12.1 


28.1 


4 





10.0 


10.0 


23.5 


64.0 


33.5 


74.0 


5 





5.0 


5.0 


22.7 


76.5 


27.7 


81.5 


g 





.3 


.5 


6.3 


14.7 


6.6 


15.2 


7 




10.0 


20.0 


32.2 


79.7 


42.2 


99.7 


8 


... 


10.0 


20.5 


28.4 


100.7 


38.4 


121.2 


9 





8.2 


14.3 


29.6 


143.2 


37.8 


157.5 


10 





4.0 


10.8 


17.4 


75.5 


21.4 


86.3 


11 


... 


2.5 


5.0 


21.2 


85.0 


23.7 


90.0 


12 <u 


0) 


12.0 


25.0 


87.2 


271.9 


99.2 


296.9 


13 3 


& 


6.0 


10.0 


46.0 


100.3 


52.0 


110.3 


14 3 


r~* 


5.0 


5.0 


21.0 


47.1 


26.0 


52.1 


15 


J 


1.0 


3.3 


5.7 


20.8 


6.7 


24.1 


16 $ 


< 


2.0 


3.0 


9.6 


27.7 


11.6 


30.7 


17 4J 


w 


2.0 


6.0 


26.2 


59.8 


28.2 


65.8 


18 


2 


2.4 


6.8 


10.1 


35.7 


12.5 


42.5 


19 


... 


1.0 


2.0 


3.1 


7.3 


4.1 


9.3 


20 




3.0 


3.0 


10.6 


24.7 


13.6 


27.7 


21 











5.8 


19.5 


5.8 


19.5 


22 


... 


2.5 


3.4 


4.4 


15.1 


6.9 


18.5 


23 


... 


3.3 


3.3 


16.8 


38.7 


20.1 


42.0 


24 





1.0 


2.0 


3.8 


12.7 


4.8 


14.7 


25 





4.0 


4.8 


7.2 


9.7 


11.3 


14.5 


26 


... 


1.1 


1.1 


22.0 


54.4 


23.0 


55.5 


27 





2.5 


2.5 


5.6 


15.7 


8.1 


18.2 


28 


... 


4.0 


5.0 


16.1 


36.7 


20.1 


41.7 


29 





.2 


.5 


2.2 


4.8 


2.4 


5.3 


30 


... 


3.0 


4.0 


4.1 


16.0 


7.1 


20.0 


31 


... 


1.5 


4.0 


2.7 


7.7 


4.2 


11.7 


32 





5.0 


5,0 


8.6 


27.9 


13.6 


32.9 


33 





7.5 


7.5 


10.4 


17.6 


17.9 


25.1 


34 





3.0 


3.0 


13.8 


39.2 


16.8 


42.2 


35 


... 


4.0 


5.0 


6.4 


25.2 


10.4 


30.2 


Totals 


... 


156.5 


232.8 


663.9 


1,979.2 


820.4 


2,212.0 



* Total policyholders' surplus differs from total of other reserves, capital, and net surplus 
accounts by the amount of minority interests not owned by the company. 



Appendix E 

THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

Increases in Assets and Liabilities 
December 31, 1948-1955 



KEY: 1. All Figures Are Convention Statement Values, for Both 

the Individual Accounts and Totals. 

2. They Are Figures for the Individual Companies Indicated. 
SOURCE: New York Insurance Reports, as Indicated on Title Page of 
Appendix D. 
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THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

INCREASES IN ASSETS DECEMBER 31, 1948-55 

(In Millions of Dollars) 



191 



No. 


Cash 


Bonds 


Stocks 


Premium 
Balance 


Marketing 
Loans 


Real 
Estate 


Miscellaneous 
Assets 


Total 
Assets 


1 


1.6 


37.4 


141.4 


12.3 




2.7 


2.5 


197.9 


2 


- .1 


63.6 


91.6 


30.2 





.5 


1.7 


187.5 


3 


- .5 


39.1 


5.1 


16.9 







.6 


61.2 


4 


- .2 


35.9 


39.3 


16.5 





1.9 


1.8 


95.2 


5 


1.4 


40.2 


52.9 


2.6 


- .3 


.3 


2.5 


99.6 


6 


-1.4 


22.6 


5.3 


.9 







.9 


28.3 


7 


2.1 


18.8 


51.7 


- .4 


... 


2.9 


1.3 


76.4 


8 


5.5 


129.0 


74.3 


21.1 


... 


3.0 


6.2 


239,1 


9 


3.1 


20.9 


124.7 


.6 





7.5 


3.6 


160.4 


10 


3.1 


56.1 


49.1 


2.9 







2.7 


113.9 


11 


7.1 


65.8 


77.1 


8.6 








2.7 


161.3 


12 


-6.9 


58.7 


186.8 


4.4 


- .3 


.6 


1.4 


244.7 


13 


-1.1 


18.2 


58.6 


4.6 


- .1 


4.2 


-1.7 


82.7 


14 


-3.3 


34.6 


25.2 


4.5 


- .3 


- .6 


1.1 


61.2 


15 


1.4 


8.5 


24.0 


2.3 


... 


.7 


.3 


37.2 


16 


.1 


9.7 


18.4 


1.2 


- .3 


.1 


2.4 


31.6 


17 


- .5 


22.4 


34.6 


.9 


- 


.1 


.9 


58.4 


18 


.8 


18.5 


33.2 


1.5 


- .1 


1.0 


.6 


55.5 


19 


.6 


8.5 


4.6 


.4 







1.4 


15.5 


20 


.2 


13.5 


12.9 


1.7 








2.4 


30.7 


21 


1.0 


18.8 


5.5 


1.7 


.1 


.5 


.9 


28.5 


22 


- .1 


.8 


11.1 


2.2 


- .1 


2.4 


.7 


17.0 


23 


2.9 


4.9 


25.4 


5.7 


- .2 




6.2 


44.9 


24 


- .2 


5.2 


8.6 


.4 









14.0 


25 


-1.9 


2.7 


6.1 


.1 





1.5 


- .1 


8.4 


26 


1.6 


32.8 


35.6 


.7 





1.2 


.8 


72.7 


27 


.1 


8.4 


7.1 


.4 


- .2 


.1 


.3 


16.3 


28 


.5 


11.7 


26.0 


4.6 








3.0 


45.8 


29 


1.1 


12.7 


.3 


.7 


- .3 


-__ 


.4 


14.9 


30 


- .2 


9.2 


9.1 


.4 


- .9 


.3 


.3 


18.2 


31 


2.1 


36.2 


.8 


1.7 


.1 


_.. 


.8 


41.1 


32 


.2 


29.1 


12.6 


.7 





-.. 


.4 


43.0 


33 


-1.6 


21.3 


3.2 


.5 




- .2 


2.2 


25.4 


34 


- .8 


15.3 


23.5 


.7 


- .1 





.2 


38.8 


35 


- .8 


9.3 


18.0 


- .6 






5.3 


31.2 


Totals 


16.9 


940.4 


1,303.2 


153.6 


-3.0 


30.7 


56.7 


2,498.5 


7o 


7.9% 


91.27. 


168.97. 


117.97. 


-53.67, 


72.4% 


135.67, 


111.71 
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THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

INCREASES IN LIABILITIES DECEMBER 31, 1948-55 

(In Millions of Dollars) 











Rein- 


Mi seel- Unau- 


Exesss 








Un- 




surance 


laneous thorized 


Stat. 


Total 


Company 
No. 


Loss 


earned 


Taxes 
Expense 


Treaty 
Funds 


Lia- Rein- 
bilities surance 


Loss 
Reserve 


Lia- 
bilities 


1 


4.1 


40.2 


8.2 


2.5 


-13.2 


... 


41.8 


2 


25.9 


52.3 


4.5 


10.0 


- 6.3 


.6 


87.0 


3 


4.4 


37.6 


2.4 


.3 


.5 





45.2 


4 


20.2 


28.9 


4.4 


3.7 


- 2.7 


.2 


54.7 


5 


23.3 


22.8 


2.2 


2.2 


. 4.8 





45.7 


6 


8.1 


11.2 


.8 


... 


. .4 


--- 


19.7 


7 


4.4 


13.9 


2.7 





2.1 




18.9 


8 


71.6 


84.3 


8.3 


.7 


- 9.2 


.7 


156.4 


9 


11.6 


25.3 


3.8 


1.3 


- 1.2 





40.8 


10 


14.0 


20.5 


4.9 


3.7 


5.4 


.5 


49.0 


11 


57.6 


29.8 


6.2 





1.4 





95.0 


12 


5.0 


37.9 


10.5 


.8 


- 7.2 





47.0 


13 


5.8 


15.7 


1.8 





1.2 





24.5 


14 


14.0 


17.8 


1.4 


1.0 


.7 


.1 


35.0 
19.8 


15 
16 


3 .3 
4.0 


15.5 
8.6 


1 .0 
1.1 


3.4 


- 4.8 


.1 


12.4 


17 


4.5 


14.9 


2.2 


.6 


- 1.7 


.2 


20.7 


18 


8.9 


12.2 


1.3 


.4 


2.6 





25.4 


19 


2,0 


6.8 


.7 


.2 


.7 





10.4 


20 


5.0 


6.3 


1.1 


3.6 


.2 


.5 


16.7 
14 8 


21 
22 


1.3 
.7 


12.5 
3.8 


1 .0 
.7 


1.2 


- 1.1 


.1 


5^4 


23 


12.3 


9.6 


1.4 


2.9 


. 3,5 


.4 


23.1 


24 


.6 


3.3 


.6 


.1 


- .5 


... 


4.1 


25 


2.5 


2.6 


.7 


1.0 


- 1.6 





5.2 


26 


17.2 


15.4 


5.3 


.3 


- 2.7 


4.6 


40.1 


27 


1.0 


5.1 


.7 


.6 


- 1.2 





6.2 


28 


6.8 


11.0 


1.1 


3.0 


2.2 





24.1 


29 


3.0 


8.0 


.8 





- .1 


.3 


12.0 


30 


.4 


4.7 


.8 


.2 


- 1.0 




5.1 


31 


20.0 


9.4 


1.9 


.4 


1.8 


.1 


33.6 


32 


16.2 


7.3 


2.5 


.1 


- 2.4 


... 


23.7 


33 


9.0 


7.2 


2.0 


1.2 


- 1.8 


.6 


18.2 


34 


4.9 


6.2 


1.4 


1.1 


. .3 


.1 


13.4 


35 


2.2 


6.7 


1.0 


5.7 


- 4.1 





11.5 


Totals 


395.8 


615.3 


91.4 


52.2 


-57.2 


9.1 


1,106.6 


% 


113.7% 


67.4% 






36.4% 




78 . 1% 
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THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

INCREASES IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS DECEMBER 31, 1943-55 

(In Millions of Dollars) 













Total 


Total 


Company 
No. 


Other 
Reserves 


Capital ,,, 


Net 
Surolus 


Minority 
In'sts. 


Policy- 
holders 
Surplus 


Liabilities, 
Capital 
& Surplus 


1 








156.1 




156.1 


197.9 


2 








100.4 





100.4 


187.5 


3 





2.0 


14.0 


_-_ 


16.0 


61.2 


4 








40.5 





40.5 


95.2 


5 







53.8 


... 


53.8 


99.6 


6 





.2 


8.4 





8.6 


28.3 


7 


--- 


10.0 


47.5 




57.5 


76.4 


8 





10.5 


72.3 





82.8 


239.1 


9 





6.1 


113.6 




119.7 


160.4 


10 


--- 


6.8 


58.1 


... 


64.9 


113.9 


11 





2.5 


63.8 





66.3 


161.3 


12 




13.0 


184.7 


... 


197.7 


244.7 


13 





4.0 


54.3 





58.3 


82.7 


14 








26.1 





26.1 


61.2 


15 





2.3 


15.1 


... 


17.4 


37.2 


16 


<u 


1.0 


18.1 


0) 


19.1 


31.6 


17 


3 


4.0 


33.6 


JD 


37.6 


58.4 


18 


r_< 


4.4 


25.6 


-l 


30.0 


55,5 


19 


1 


1.0 


4.2 


03 


5.2 


15.5 


20 


<J 


--_ 


14.1 


-5 


14.1 


30.7 


21 


JJ 

o 





13.7 


-W 

o 


13.7 


28.5 


22 


!Z 


.9 


10.7 


55 


11.6 


17.9 


23 


... 


... 


21.9 


... 


21.9 


44.9 


24 





1.0 


8.9 





9.9 


14.0 


25 





.8 


2.5 


... 


3.2 


8.4 


26 








32.4 





32.5 


72.7 


27 


--- 





10.1 





10.1 


16.3 


28 


... 


1.0 


20.6 




21.6 


45.8 


29 





.3 


2.6 





2.9 


14.9 


30 


___ 


1.0 


11.9 





12.9 


18.2 


31 





2.5 


5.0 




7.5 


41.1 


32 








19.3 





19.3 


43.0 


33 







17.2 





7.2 


25.4 


34 


... 


... 


25.4 


... 


25.4 


38.8 


35 


___ 


1.0 


18.8 





19.8 


31.2 


Totals 


__. 


76.3 


1,315.3 




1,391.6 


2,498.5 


% 




48.87. 


198 . 17. 




169.67. 


111.77. 



Appendix F 

THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

Net Premiums Written, Total Liabilities 

and Policyholders Surplus and Significant 

Ratios of Financial Strength and Capacity, 

1948 and 1955 



SOURCES: 

1st Page Net Written Premiums from Best's Insurance Reports, 1953 

and 1958 Volumes; New York Insurance Reports, Volumes II 

and III (1949 and 1956) , Table 6a. 
2nd Page Best's Insurance Reports, and Appendix B. 
3rd Page New York Insurance Reports, and Appendix D. 
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Appendix F 

THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

PROPERTY AND CASUALTY NET WRITTEN PREMIUMS 

(In Millions of Dollars and Percentage Increases) 
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FROM: 


BEST'S INSURANCE REPORTS* 


FROM: NEW YORK 


INSURANCE 


REPORTS f 


Company 


















No. 


1948 


1955 


Increase 


Increase 


1948 


1955 


Increase 


Increase 


1 


170.4 


228.1 


57.7 


33.9 


157.0 


193.0 


36.0 


22.9 


2 


109.3 


204.1 


94.8 


86.7 


59.4 


119.0 


59.6 


100.3 


3 


33.5 


205.5 


172.0 


513.4 


33.5 


66.3 


32.8 


97.9 


4 


96.2 


139.5 


43.3 


45.0 


55.3 


95.9 


40.6 


73.4 


5 


61.9 


81.9 


20.0 


32.3 


47.6 


81.9 


34.3 


72.1 


6 


13.3 


24.1 


10.8 


81.2 


13.3 


24.1 


10.8 


81.2 


7 


78.4 


115.3 


36.9 


47.1 


42.4 


54.5 


12.1 


28.5 


8 


106.6 


209.4 


102.8 


96.4 


9Q.2 


208.8 


118.6 


131.5 


9 


78.4 


125.8 


47.4 


60.5 


43.2 


69.2 


26.0 


60.2 


10 


17.7 


51.3 


33.6 


189.8 


15.2 


47.4 


32.2 


211.8 


11 


42.9 


102.7 


59.8 


139.4 


42.9 


102.7 


59.8 


139.4 


12 


233.3 


343.4 


110.1 


47.2 


115.4 


148.0 


32.6 


28.2 


13 


49.4 


78.4 


29.0 


58.7 


28.3 


44.3 


16.0 


56.5 


14 


44.5 


81.0 


36.5 


82.0 


35.2 


64.8 


29.6 


84.1 


15 


12.2 


30.5 


18.3 


150.0 


11.3 


26.8 


15.5 


137.2 


16 


22.9 


37.9 


15.0 


65.5 


21.6 


31.1 


9.5 


44.0 


17 


26.5 


45.9 


19.4 


73.2 


26.5 


43.2 


16.7 


63.0 


18 


26.5 


46.7 


20.2 


76.2 


20.1 


35.4 


15.3 


76.1 


19 


8.2 


15.9 


7.7 


93.9 


8.2 


15.9 


7.7 


93.9 


20 


13.8 


21.5 


7.7 


55.8 


13.8 


21.5 


7.7 


55.8 


21 


14.2 


44.8 


30.6 


215.5 


14.2 


25.9 


11.7 


82.4 


22 


19.3 


24.7 


5.4 


28.0 


12.0 


14.9 


2.9 


24.2 


23 


39.3 


72.1 


32.8 


83.5 


23.9 


39.7 


15.8 


66.1 


24 


7.1 


10.3 


3.2 


45.1 


7.1 


10.3 


3.2 


45.1 


25 


24.9 


24.7 


- .2 


- .8 


22.4 


21.3 


- 1.1 


- 4.9 


26 


39.8 


64.2 


24.4 


61.3 


39.8 


64.2 


24.4 


61.3 


27 


13.3 


17.4 


4.1 


30.8 


13.4 


17.4 


4.0 


29.9 


28 


25.1 


47.4 


22.3 


88.8 


17.5 


33.2 


15.7 


89.7 


29 


6.5 


17.6 


11.1 


170.8 


6.5 


17.6 


11.1 


170.8 


30 


12.8 


20.0 


7.2 


56.3 


10.2 


16.0 


5.8. 


56.9 


31 


16.2 


35.8 


19.6 


121.0 


16.2 


35.8 


19.6 


121.0 


32 


18.6 


35.0 


16.4 


88.2 


18.6 


35.0 


16.4 


88.2 


33 


40.7 


38.0 


- 2.7 


- 6.6 


29.5 


38.0 


8.5 


28.8 


34 


12.5 


22.3 


9.8 


78.4 


9.3 


17.9 


8.6 


92.5 


35 


20.5 


25.9 


5.4 


26.3 


20.5 


25.9 


5.4 


26.3 


Totals 


1,556.7 


2,689.1 


1,132.4 


72.7 


1,141.5 


1,906.9 


765.4 


67.1 



* 1948-52 premiums from 1953 volume, 1953-58 premiums from 1958 volume, 
t Premiums from 1949, 1956 volumes; Vols. II, III, Table 6a. 
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THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
LIABILITIES, POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS, AND SIGNIFICANT RATIOS, 1948 AND 1955 



(In Millions of 


Dollars) 




N.W.P 


./P.H.S. 


P.H.S 


,/Liab, 


Company Liabilities 


P.H.S. 


Liabilities P.H.S. 


Ratio 


Ratio 


WW "T v "^ 

No, 


1948 


1948 


1955 


1955 


1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


1 


208.2 


94.1 


275.2 


248.1 


1,81 


.92 


.45 


.90 


2 


148.7 


60.5 


280.0 


160.9 


1.81 


1.27 


,41 


,57 


3 


41.7 


12.1 


87.0 


28.1 


2.77 


7.31 


.29 


.32 


4 


116,8 


40.3 


182.5 


73.5 


2.39 


1,90 


,35 


,40 


5 


71.7 


28.4 


102.2 


78.2 


2.18 


1.05 


.40 


.77 


6 


14.4 


6.1 


34.0 


13.0 


2.18 


1.85 


.42 


.38 


7 


87.1 


46.4 


145.0 


99.6 


1.69 


1.16 


.53 


.69 


8 


123.3 


39.8 


262.1 


118.6 


2.68 


1.77 


.32 


.45 


9 


89.4 


54.2 


155.5 


158.9 


1.46 


.79 


.61 


1,02 


10 


23.7 


21.7 


74.9 


84.9 


,82 


,60 


.92 


'1,13 


11 


65.1 


24.0 


160.1 


88.0 


1,79 


1,17 


.37 


.55 


12 


269.0 


128.1 


453.5 


291.9 


1.82 


1,18 


,48 


.64 


13 


59.8 


55.8 


96.3 


115.0 


.89 


.62 


.93 


1,19 


14 


55.9 


27.3 


99.5 


55.3 


1.63 


1,47 


.49 


.56 


15 


13.5 


6.9 


36.7 


24.5 


1.77 


1.25 


,51 


.67 


16 


31.5 


11.7 


51.9 


29.8 


1.96 


1.27 


.37 


,57 


17 


34.9 


28.5 


55.6 


64.9 


,93 


.71 


.82 


1,17 


18 


33.7 


16.0 


62.4 


45.4 


1.65 


1.03 


.47 


.73 


19 


8.7 


4.2 


18.4 


9.5 


1.95 


1,67 


,48 


.52 


20 


19.2 


13.6 


35.9 


27.7 


1.02 


.78 


.71 


,77 


21 


16.6 


6.3 


49.5 


20.7 


2,25 


2,16 


,38 


.42 


22 


23.9 


7.0 


32.9 


17.8 


2.76 


1,39 


.29 


,54 


23 


59.1 


24.0 


96.7 


47.9 


1,64 


1.51 


.41 


.50 


24 


8.3 


4.8 


12.4 


14.5 


1,48 


.71 


.58 


1.17 


25 


25.9 


11.8 


33.7 


13.5 


2,11 


1.83 


,46 


,40 


26 


46.3 


23.0 


86.5 


55.5 


1,73 


1,16 


.50 


,64 


27 


16.8 


8.3 


23.1 


17.4 


1.60 


1,00 


.49 


,75 


28 


31.1 


21.1 


61.4 


43.5 


1,19 


1,09 


.68 


.71 


29 


6.4 


2.4 


18.3 


5.5 


2.71 


3.20 


.38 


.30 


30 


18.5 


7.0 


24.9 


19.4 


1.82 


1.03 


.38 


.78 


31 


17.4 


3.9 


52,3 


9.1 


4,15 


3.93 


,22 


,17 


32 


25.8 


13.3 


49.3 


31.0 


1.40 


1.13 


.52 


.63 


33 


45.9 


20.0 


52.1 


24.0 


2,03 


1.58 


.44 


,46 


34 


15.6 


17.0 


31.1 


41.3 


.73 


,54 


1.09 


1.33 


35 


25.8 


10.5 


37.3 


29.3 


1.95 


.88 


.41 


.79 


Totals 


1,899.7 


900.1 


3,330.2 


2,206.2 


1.73 


1.22 


.47 


.66 



SOUKCE; Best's Insurance Reports; Appendix B; and 1st page of Appendix F. 
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THIRTY-FIVE MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
LIABILITIES, POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS, AND SIGNIFICANT RATIOS, 1948 AND 1955 



(In Millions 


of Dollars) 




N.W.P 


./P.H.S. 


P.H.S 


./Liab. 


C oinpany 


Liabilities 


P.H.S. 


Liabilities 


P.H.S. 


Ratio 


Ratio 


No. 


1948 


1948 


1955 


1955 


1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


I 


191.5 


93.8 


233.3 


249.9 


1.67 


.77 


.49 


1.05 


2 


88.3 


56.8 


175.3 


157.2 


1.05 


.76 


.64 


.90 


3 


41.8 


12.1 


87.0 


28.1 


2.77 


2.36 


.29 


.32 


4 


76.3 


33.5 


131.0 


74.0 


1.65 


1.30 


.44 


.57 


5 


56.4 


27.7 


102.1 


81.5 


1.72 


1.00 


.49 


.80 


6 


14.4 


6.6 


34.1 


15.2 


2.02 


1.58 


.46 


.45 


7 


46.0 


42.2 


64.9 


99.7 


1.00 


.55 


.92 


1.54 


8 


105. 


38.4 


261.7 


121.2 


2.35 


1.72 


.37 


.46 


9 


49.2 


37.8 


90.0 


157.5 


1.14 


.44 


.77 


1.75 


10 


20.5 


21.4 


69.5 


86.3 


.71 


.55 


1.04 


1.24 


11 


65.1 


23.7 


160.1 


90.0 


1.81 


1.14 


.36 


.56 


12 


132.6 


99.2 


179.6 


296.9 


1.16 


.50 


.75 


1.65 


13 


34.7 


52.0 


59.2 


110.3 


.54 


.40 


1.50 


1.86 


14 


46.1 


26.0 


81.1 


52.1 


1.35 


1.24 


.56 


.64 


15 


12.6 


6.7 


32.4 


24.1 


1.68 


1.11 


.54 


.74 


16 


30.1 


11.6 


42.5 


30.7 


1.87 


1.01 


.38 


.72 


17 


35.0 


28.2 


55.7 


65.8 


.94 


.66 


.81 


1.18 


18 


25.4 


12.5 


50.8 


42.5 


1.61 


.83 


.49 


.84 


19 


8.7 


4.1 


19.1 


9.3 


1.99 


1.72 


.47 


.48 


20 


19.2 


13.6 


35.9 


27.7 


1.02 


.78 


.71 


.77 


21 


17.2 


5.8 


32.0 


19.5 


2.44 


1.33 


.34 


.61 


22 


15.5 


6.9 


20.9 


18.5 


1.75 


.80 


.44 


.89 


23 


31.8 


20.1 


54.9 


42.0 


1.19 


.95 


.63 


.76 


24 


8.3 


4.8 


12.4 


14.7 


1.49 


.70 


.58 


1.19 


25 


24.0 


11.3 


29.2 


14.5 


1.99 


1.47 


.47 


.50 


26 


46.4 


23.0 


86.5 


55.5 


1.73 


1.16 


.50 


.64 


27 


16.8 


8.1 


23.0 


18.2 


1.66 


.96 


.48 


.79 


28 


22.7 


20.1 


46.8 


41.7 


.87 


.80 


.88 


.89 


29 


6.5 


2.4 


18.5 


5.3 


2.75 


3.33 


.36 


.29 


30 


14.9 


7.1 


20.0 


20.0 


1.45 


.80 


.47 


1.00 


31 


17.2 


4.2 


50.8 


11.7 


3.88 


3.07 


.24 


.23 


32 


25.8 


13.6 


49.5 


32.9 


1.37 


1.06 


.53 


.67 


33 


33.9 


17.9 


52.1 


25.1 


1.64 


1.51 


.53 


.48 


34 


11.7 


16.8 


25.1 


42.2 


.55 


.42 


1.43 


1.68 


35 


25.8 


10.4 


37.3 


30.2 


1.97 


.86 


.40 


.81 


Totals 


1,417.7 


820.4 


2,524.3 


2,212.0 


1.39 


.86 


.58 


.88 



SOURCE: New York Insurance Reports; Appendix D; and 1st page of Appendix F. 



Appendix G 

ALL FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 

COMPANIES LICENSED TO DO 

BUSINESS IN NEW YORK STATE 

Assets and Liabilities, December 31, 1948; 
December 31, 1955 

SHOWING: 

1. Number of Companies 

2. Predominant Line of Insurance Written 

3. Legal Types of Insurer 

4. Domicile of Company 

SOURCE: New York Insurance Reports, Volumes II and III (1949 and 
195 6), Tables land 2. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES LICENSED IN 
NEW YORK STATE ON DECEMBER 31 

- ' --- NUMBER OF COMPANIES 
COMPANIES 1948 1955 

Fire and Marine 
New York State 

Stock Companies 85 Fire, 

Mutual Companies 7 Marine 

Advanced Premium Co-operatives 19 and 

Lloyd's and Reciprocals . _, 9 

Totals ........ . . . . . 120 Casualty 

Companies 
Other States 

Stock Companies 121 are 

Mutual Companies 56 all 

Lloyd's and Reciprocals . ._..,... . . . . . 4 Combined 

Totals 181 in 

Totals 
Alien fU.S. Branches) 

All Alien Branches 54 Below 

Totals 355 -- 

Casualty 

New York State 

Stock Companies 37 118 

Mutual Companies 22 27 

Advanced Premium Co-operatives 17 

Lloyd's and Reciprocals , .. . . ..... . . . ^ 8 

Totals 59 170 

Cither States 

Stock Companies 47 151 

Mutual Companies 15 71 

Lloyd's and Reciprocals . ..._.. ,__,__ . . . . . . . ... . ^ 8 

Totals 62 230 

Alien CU.S. Branches) 
All Alien Branches 10 66 



Totals 



All Fire, Marine, and Casualty Companies, 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES LICENSED 
IN NEW YORK STATE 

ASSETS COMPARED ON DECEMBER 31 
(In Millions of Dollars) 



Cash 


Bonds 


Stocks 


Premium 
Balances 


Companies 


1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


1948 




1955 


1948 


1955 


Fire and Marine 
New York State 
Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 
Adv,Prem,Co-ops. 
Lloyd's & Recips, 


166.2 
6.7 
2.2 
1 8 


w 5 

QJ 

T< H 

0, 
g 10 
H 

4J 


783.7 
39.3 
6,3 

11.4 


CO $ 
0) 

rfH 

d 01 

a 
g co 
OH 


606 

10 


.4 

.7 
.9 


[ty Companies 
[Totals Below. 


7. 
1, 
1. 

1. 


,9 

1 
5 


ty CompaTiies 
Totals Below. 


Totals 


176. 


,9 


e . 


840.7 


&., 


618 


-7 


,. Ej 


81. 


6 


,, ij fL 


Other States 
Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 
Lloyd's & Recips. 


212.1 
50.6 
2.3 


3 Tl 

(0 

H r v 


1,067.7 
311.2 
8.4 




888 

70 


.4 
.0 

.1 


CO 
U Cl 

-C 
0) g 
(5 


138. 
22. 


1 
6 
8 


U <0 

d 
, jjj y 


Totals 


265, 





H 


1,387.3 


cfl H 


958 


5 


, * d 


161. 


5 


d H 


Alien (U.S. Branches) 


46. 





J5 H 
CO 

q? 0) 

5 S 


286,8 


U* 


74 


7 


0) 0) 

fc ^ 


21. 


3 


^ 

N 

dl 
H 


All Alien Companies 


Totals 


487, 


9 


ft 


2,514.8 




1,651 


.9 


P4 


264. 


4 




Casualty 
New York State 
Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 
Adv. Pr em. Co- ops, 
Lloyd's & Recips. 


71. 
21. 


2 

6 


254.4 
30.3 
2,2 
2.7 


510.8 
209.9 


2,225.4 
490,8 
11.1 
14,2 


186 

5 


.2 
,0 


2,203.5 
42.6 
1.8 
1.9 


67. 
15. 


6 
2 


222.9 
29,1 

1.5 
.6 


Totals 


92. 


8 


289.6 


720.7 


2,741.5 


191 


.2 


2 t 249.8 


82. 


8 


254.1 


Other States 
Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 
Lloyd's & Recips. 


227. 

60. 


2 

4 


524.0 

146.8 
9.4 


1,194.7 
563.2 


4,559.1 
1,928.5 
145.6 


369 
42 


,1 
,2 


3,325.9 
446.2 
25,5 


174, 
28, 



7 


594,5 
93,6 

5.4 


Totals 


287. 


6 


680,2 


1.757.9 


6,633,2 


411 


.3 


3,797,6 


202. 


7 


693,5 


Alien (U.S. Branches) 


22. 


7 


68,6 


207.4 


676.9 


63 


.7 


356.9 


24, 


8 


51.5 


All Alien Companies 


Totals 


403. 


1 


AL038.4 


U86.0 


10,051.6 


666 


.2 


_6,404.3 


310. 


3 


999,1 



Aggregates 
All Fire, Marine & 
Casualty Companies 



891.0 1,038,45,200.810,051.62,318,1 6,404.3574.7 999.1 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES LICENSED 

IN NEW YORK STATE 

ASSETS COMPARED ON DECEMBER 31 (CONTINUED) 
(In Millions of Dollars) 



Mortgage 
Loans 


Real 

Estate 


Misc. 
Assets 


'Total 
Assets 


Companies 


1948 


1955 , 


1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


Fire and Marine 


3.9 
.8 
.6 


:y Companies 
'otals B e l w 


10. 
3. 


6 
6 
4 


ty Companie 
'otals Below 


32.3 
1.6 
.1 
.2 


;y Companies 
'otals Below 


1,681. 
63, 
11, 
15, 


.0 
,8 

.4 
8 


ty Companies 


| 
1 

0) 



New York State 


Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 
Adv. Prem. Co-ops. 
Lloyd's & Recips. 


Totals 


5.3 


en g 


14. 


6 


cfl _, 


34.2 




1.772, 





tn 




Other Stocks 


9.4 
3.9 




37. 
5. 


7 
7 


N& Cast 
ined i 


40.1 
4.8 
.1 


Lne & Casu 
lombined i 


2,393, 
468, 

11, 


,5 
.8 
,7 



<3 

<U 

C 


j 


Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 
Lloyd's Recips. 


Totals 


13.3 


rt 


43. 


4 


to 


45.0 




2.874, 


.0 


eg 




Alien (U.S. Branches) 


.4 


58 


3. 


8 


* cd 


8.8 


H 

0) m 
I" 4 14 


441. 


8 


oT 


' 


All Alien Companies 


Totals 


19.0 


PC. 


61. 


8 




88.0 


to 


5,087, 


,8 


n< 




Casualty 
New York State 


.8 

4.4 


2.4 
29.8 
.3 


12. 
1. 


4 
1 


44.0 
14.7 
.4 


15.4 
2.6 


107.9 
11.3 
.3 

.4 


864.4 
259.8 


5 


,060.5 
648.6 
17.6 
19.8 


Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 
Adv.Prera.Co-ops . 
Lloyd's & Recips. 


Totals 


5.2 


32.5 


13. 


5 


59.1 


18.0 


119.9 


1.124. 


,2 


5 


,746.5 


Other Stocks 
Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 
Lloyd's & Recips. 


18.5 
7.8 


13.3 
26.2 


21. 
19. 


4 
5 


111.6 
66.8 
5.5 


20.4 
6.5 


167.1 
31.9 

1.5 


2,025. 
728. 


.3 
,3 


9 
2 


,295.5 
,740.0 
192.9 


Totals 


26.3 


39.5 


40. 


9 


183.9 


26.9 


200.5 


2.753. 


,6 


12 


,228.4 


Alien (U.S. Branches) 


.2 


1.2 


5.6 


8.9 


5.6 


31.1 


330. 


,0 


1 


,195.1 


All Alien Companies 


Totals 


31.7 


73.2 


60.0 


251.9 


50.5 


351.5 


4,207. 


,8 


19 


,170.0 



Aggregates 

All Fire, Marine, & 

Casualty Companies 50.7 73.2 121.8 251.9 138.5 351.5 9,295.6 19,170.0 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES LICENSED 
IN NEW YORK STATE 

LIABILITIES COMPARED ON DECEMBER 31 
(In Millions of Dollars) 



Loss 
Reserves 


Unearned Taxes 
Premiums Expenses 


Reinsurance 
Treaty 
Funds 


Companies 


1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 1948 


1955 


1948 


1955 


Fire and Marine 




w is 

Q) 




M & 

OJ 


n > 
0) 




S 

QJ 


New York Jtate 




H H 

ti <u 




vl H 
ti <U 


rt H 
CJ Q) 




v<H 
C 0) 


Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 


156.4 
23.3 



tj 


684,6 

12.1 


(t) (W 

h - 


cd M 

1. 

H 


... 


! 

6 w 
t-i 


Adv. Prem, Co-ops. 


.4 


W 
w 


5,5 


U ctf 
. 4J 


O ti 
. 4J 


... 


n 


LLovd's & Recips, 


,4 


f?o 


5 f l 


^o 


5 o 


... 


&o 


Totals 


180.5 


H ^ 


707.3 


H ^ 

rt rl ,,,"" , 


H 


... 


H ^* 
-1 cl 






3* 




s- 


s- 2 




1" 


Other States 




CflT3 

w <u 




S H 


*-d 

a 


01 

H 


3-8 


Stock Companies 


246.9 


* 


1,009.6 


M & 
*^ r) fl! 


43 



cd 


^.S 


Mutual Companies 


23.6 


0-E 


246.9 


Uj .0 H 


fl 


H 
H 





Lloyd's & Recips. 


.5 


fj g 


4.7 


5| 


5 o 


cd 


S 


Tptals 


271JD 


s 


1,261.1 


S ^ 


.jS^i". 


<c 


crt 






SH 




o 









Alien (U.S. Branches) 




JV 




o> 01 * 


Qj" 


z 


ffl OJ 


All Alien Companies 


63.3 


is m 


194.3 


^ s 

^ rrt ""* 


is 2^ 


... 


-S 


Totals 


514.8 


i*. 


2,162.8 


*** ... 


t*t 


... 


w 


Casualty 
















New York State 
















Stock Companies 


301.1 


753.4 


224.4 


1,518.5 


108.4 


... 


58.1 


Mutual Companies 


157.4 


351.5 


33.9 


101.7 


7.8 


... 


4.2 


Adv. Prem. Co-ops. 


... 


.7 


... 


8.8 


.2 


. 


,1 


Lloyd's & Recips. 


... 


.7 


... 


6.2 - 


.5 


... 


1.4 


Totals 


458.5 


1,106.3 


258.3 


1,635.2 


116,9 


... 


63.8 


Other States 








i) 




Q) 




Stock Companies 


688.8 


1,992.9 


538.7 


2,793.6 2 


228.9 


H 
fO 


113.6 


Mutual Companies 


335,8 


901.9 


143.0 


757.8 * 


60.4 


cd 

H 


7.1 


Lloyd's & Recips. 


... 


52.0 


... 


47.9 ti 


3.8 


T^ 


.3 


Totals 


1,024.6 


2,946,8 


681.7 


3,599.3 ir 


293.1 


jf 


121.0 


Alien (U.S. Branches) 








S 









All Alien Companies 


135.4 


292.4 


76.6 


359.2 


28.0 


... 


14.0 


Totals 


1,618.5 


A345.5 


1*016.6 


5,593,7 


438,0 


... 


198.8 



Aggregate 

All Fire, Marine & 
Casualty Companies 2,133.3 4,345.5 3,179.45,593,7 



438.0 198,8 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES LICENSED 
IN NEW YORK STATE 

LIABILITIES COMPARED ON DECEMBER 31 (CONTINUED) 
(In Millions of Dollars) 



Miscel. 

Liabilities 






Liabilities 


Companies 


1948 


1955 


1948 1955 


1948 1955 


1948 1955 


Fire and Marine 


96.6 
9.9 
.4 
2.0 


Lty Companies 
Totals Below. 


III III 


.ty Companies 
?otals Below. 


937.6 
45.3 
6.3 
7.5 


.ty Companies 
lotals Below. 




New York State 


Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 
Adv. Prem. Co-ops, 
Lloyd's & Recips. 


Totals 


108.9 


* c* 




2 n 


996.7 


cd 




Other States 


172.4 
22.5 

.5 


U T> 

H 

8 f 


QJ QJ 

r-4 i-l 
,0 ,0 


O T) 
3 ?j| 


1,428.9 
293.0 
5.7 


rt 
<x a 
r 1 




Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 
Lloyd's & Recips. 


Totals 


195.4 




* "S 


rl -H 6 

a u Q 


1,727.6 


f-i o 




Alien fU.S. Branches) 


32.3 


-> cd 

s * 


O 


<U r-J 

O 0? 


289.9 


^ 




All Alien Companies 


Totals 


336.6 


^r H" 




S m 


3,014.2 


S 




New York State 


56.8 
26.8 


70.4 
49.8 
.2 
,9 





5.3 
5.8 


582.3 
218.1 


2,514, 
520 
10 
9 


.1 
.8 
.0 
7 


Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 
Adv. Prem. Co-ops . 
Lloyd's & Recips. 








Totals 


83.6 


121.3 




11.1 


800.4 


3,054 


.6 




151.9 
59.9 


193.3 
94.9 
7.1 


<U CU 
42 & 

<a ed 
cd cd 


01 

1 36.4 
3 35.0 
2 5.8 


1,379.4 
538.7 


5,358 
1,857 

116 


.7 

.1 
,9 


Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 
Lloyd's & Recips. 


Totals 


211.8 


295.3 


<C <5 


* 77.2 


1,918.1 


7,332 


.7 


Alien OJ.S. Branches) 


27.2 


17.7 


* 


o 

5.1 


239.2 


716 


.4 


All Alien Companies 


Totals 


322.6 


434.3 


__> 


93.4 


2,957.7 


11^103 


.7 


All Fire, Marine & 
Casualty Companies 


659.2 


434.3 




93.4 


3,971.9 


11,103 


.7 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES LICENSED 
IN NEW YORK STATE 

RESERVES, CAPITAL, AND SURPLUS COMPARED ON DECEMBER 31 
(In Millions of Dollars) 



Companies 


Other 
Reserves 
1948 1955 


Capital 
(or 

Guar, Fund) 
1948 1955 


Net 
Surplus 


Total 
Policyholders' 
Surplus 


1948 


1955 




1948 




1955 


Fire and Marine 
New York State 
Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 
Adv.Prem.Co-ops, 
Lloyd's & Recips, 


... 


... 


168.5 
4,6 

.7 


(fl 
0) 
t-4 

nt 0) 

Art 

W 

VII 


574.9 
14.0 
5.2 
7,4 


kr Companies 
tals Below. 




843 
18 
5 
8 


,4 
.6 
,2 

.1 


kr Companies 
[tals Below, 


Totals 






173, 


,8 




601,5 


it 




m 


3 


rj,,H , 


Other States 
Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 
Lloyd's & Recips. 


Available 


Available 


213.9 
7.0 

.4 


3 d 
T< 

etf 
O T3 
0) 


750.7 
168.8 
5.7 


he 6t Casua 
tnbitied in 




964 
175 
6 


.6 
.8 

.1 


3 C 
w >ri 
tfl 
O 13 

OJ 

H 
<D J3 

, tifi 


Totals 






221. 


3 




925,2 


b n 




I t 146 


5 


.. JJM 


Allen (U.S. Branches) 







IS 


22. 


3 


0? 
U . fll , .. 


129,6 


. k OL. 




,,,151 


A 


d 
- k,Q) , 


All Alien Companies 


Totals 





- 


417. 


4 


H k 


1,656,3 






2,073 


.7 




Casualty 
New York State 
Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 
Adv. Prera. Co-ops. 
Lloyd's & Recips. 


... 


... 


63, 

10. 


6 
2 


278.2 
18.3 
2,6 

1,1 


218.6 
31.6 


2,268 
109 
4 
9 


.1 
.7 
,9 
.? 


282 

41 


.2 

.8 


2,546.3 
128.0 
7.5 
10,3 


Totals 






73. 


8 


300.2 


250,2 


2,391 


.9 


324 


.0 


2,692.1 


Other States 
Stock Companies 
Mutual Companies 
Lloyd's & Recips, 


Available 


H 
J> 

at 
cd 


110, 

11. 


7 



471.5 
33,1 
1.6 


535.2 
178,6 


3,465 
,849 
74 


,4 
,9 
.4 


645 
189 


.9 

.6 


3,936.9 
883.0 
76.0 


Totals 






121. 


7 


506,2 


713,8 


4,389 


.7 


835 


.5 


4,895.9 


Alien (U.S. Branches) 




z 


* 


7, 


7 


35.0 


83.2 


443 


T 9 


90, 


,9 


478.9 


All Alien Companies 


Totals 








203. 


2 


841.4 


1,047.2 


7,225 


.5 


1,250, 


.4 


8,066.9 



Aggregates 
All Fire, Marine & 
Casualty Companies 



620.6 841.4 2,703.5 7,225.5 3,374.1 8,066.9 
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COMPARISON OF INCREASES IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OF 

MULTIPLE-LINE AND OTHER INSURANCE COMPANIES 

IN NEW YORK STATE 

DECEMBER 31, 1948 AND 1955 
(In Millions of Dollars and Percentages) 
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